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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE election of Don Cameron as Senator from Penn- 

sylvania, and of Mr. Erwin as Speaker of the 
Assembly in New York, are both triumphs of the 
machine against the reform and independent elements 
in the Republican party. ©n the other hand, the 
election of Mr. William M. Evarts to the United 
States Senate from New York, though he has gen- 
erally voiced the dominant sentiment of his party 
rather than led it, will be in spite of a vigorous 
opposition from one set of politicians, and a cold 
support from another set, and will be due to a strong 
public and popular sentiment throughout the State 
which demands a man of eminence and character to 
represent a State of eminence, which has been mis- 
represented or unrepresented long enough. 


Two serious labor riots have broken out in Indiana ; 
one at South Bend, at the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
where, as the result of a reduction of wages, an out- 
break has taken place, considerable injury been inflict- 


ed on the works, and several individ riously in- 
jured. The malcontents are mostly Boles and Hun- 
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garians. The difficuity has been quelled, and the , 


ring'eaders are under arrest. At Fort Wayne the 
freight traims of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railroad bave been blocked by a strike, due to 
a rcheme for putting two traing together with two 
locomotives, which is resisted because it decreases 
the number of men and increases the work of those 
that remain. The strikers will not allow freight 
trains {uv be run, but passenger trains run as usual. 
In Ohio, as a result of the Hocking Valley strike, a 
bill has been introduced into the Legislature making 
it a pensl offense to attempt to intimidate a working- 
mau engaged in any lawful employment. We hope 
its provisions are broad enough to include capitalists 
who endeavor to compel their workingmen to sign 
away their right tu combine for self-protection, am 
attempt which was the immediate cause of the Hoek- 
ing Valley disturbances. 


The New York Railroad Commissioners are taking 
up the question of pooling freights. The argument 
against legislative interference with the railroads is 
that the shipping of freight should be left to be 
regulated between the shipper and the carrier, and 
that competition wiil io time cure all evils. But the 
povliag system intervenes to prevent competition, 
and effectually to limit the liberty of contract between 
shipper and carrier. Under this system the great 
through roules combine; they agree among them- 
selves what proportion of freight each road shall 
carry ; they appoint a Commissioner to see that the 
division of freights agreed upon is maintained ; if 
the New York Central is getting more than its share 
the surplus is sent over to the Erie or the West 
Shore; and no shipper is permitted to choose the 
line by which he will ship; in many cases he does 
not even know by what line it has gone. The 
Reagan bill prohibits this scheme, which has been in 
vented to prevent ruinous railroad wars: and the 
merchants of New York City, who have suffered from 
this non-legislative interference with the laws of de- 
mand and supply, and free competition, and the lib 
erty of the shipper, ete., etc., have preseated their 
complaints to the Railroad Commis,ion of New 
York State, who are now engaged in investigating 
the system. If we are to have auy interference with 
free trade in inter-State commerce, it would better be 
exercised by the Legislature, a body which at least 
may represent the interests of both parties, than by an 
anomalweus pooling oflicer who represents only the 
interests of the railroads. 

The campaign scandals have outlived the campaign ; 
and a vigorous attempt is being made to smireh the 
personal reputation of Governor St. Jubn. *‘ They 
say was for awhile made to do its accustomed work 
as a defamer ; the first accusation being that the ex- 
penses of Mr. St. John were defrayed by the Demo- 
crats. This report was so promptly denied, and the 
challenge for proof was so vigorous and emphatic, 
both by Mr. St. John and the National Prehibition 
Committee, that it was likely to react against the prop- 
agators. So the story took on a new form, and a Mr. 
Clarkson,of the National Republican Committee, made 
himself responsible for the allegation that Mr. St. 
John offered to withdraw from the canvass if the Re- 
publicans would pay him $25,000. This being equally 
promptly and vigorously stigmatized as a lie, and 
Mr. Clarkson's attempt to excuse himself from pro- 
ducing evidence, un the ground that the letters were 
‘* confidential,” leaving him dangerously subject to 
the suspicion of being « false accuser of his brethren, 
some letters and telegrams bave been produced, from 
which it would appear that a Kansas politician by 
the name of Legate did enter into negotiations with the 
Republican National Committee to secure Governor St. 
John’s withdrawal for $25,000 ; and that he was given 
to understand that a part of the sum would be forth- 
coming ; but Governor St. John did not withdraw, 
the money was not paid, and there is not a particle of 
evidence to indicate that Mr. Legate had any author- 
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ity Whatever to speak for St. John. We judge 
that it was either a job organized by St. John’s 
enemies for the purpose of destroying his canvass, and 
abandoned at the last as too risky, or an attempt on 
the part of an unscrupulous politician to accomplish 
bis withdrawal, without the powertodo it. There is, 
at all events, no evidence at this writing connec! ing 
Mr. St. John with the matter in any manner ; and bis 
denial of the charge, and his challenge of evidence to 
support it, are as prompt and vigorous as have been his 
previous denials of less speciously supported accusa- 
tions. 


- 


General Grant is not an object of charity ; his 
sturdy refusal to be the recipient of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
generosity, delicately as the gift was proffered, attests 
in him a refinement of feeling with which neither bis 
eulogists nor his critics have credited him. We vent- 
ure to say that he never shrank from storm of shot 
and shell as be has during the past few months from 
the patronizing pity of some of the public press ; and 
that he would refaose charity from the Nation as 
sturdily as he has from his personal friend. A man 
in possession of an annual income of $15,000, and 
with ability to earn $10,000 more by his pen, as he is 
reputed to be doing this year by his articles in the 
‘Century Magazine,” is not im need. But the bill 
which passed the Senate last week, authorizing the 
President to put General Grant on the retired list, 
with the rank and full pay of General, is not a gift 
from the American people, extorted from their sym- 
pathies ; it is an act of tardy justice, generous only 
as sometimes justice and generosity are synonymous. 
It is unfortauate that it has been delayed until the 
vircumstances of the great captain are such as to give 
a false color to the Nation's act. It is less recom- 
pense than other nations have been always accus- 
tomed to render for less service ; greater service can 
no man render his country than General Grant has 
rendered the United States. It was a felicitous indi- 
eation of Southern sentiment that only five Southern 
Senators voted against the bill, and several spoke for 
it. General Grant has saved the South from the 
destruction which Jefferson Davis would have brought 
upon it; and to him more than to any other living 
man does she owe the fact that to-day liberty and 
union are rebuilding her shattered fortunes on a firm 
foundation. 


It now looks as though the long delayed enforce- 
ment of the just and legal claims of the United 
States Government against the Union Pacific Railroad 
would not be much longer delayed. The election of 
Mr. Cleveland, the passage of the Reagan bill by the 
House, the change in the tone of the public presa, 
the last report of the Board of Directors, and the 
published letter of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, de- 
elaring that the company is awaiting the action of 
Congress, all indicate a healthy change in public feel- 
ing, which Congress cannot safely disregard ; and we 
venture to express the opinion that whatever plan 
Senators Edmunds and Thurman may agree upon for 
dealing with this complicated case will receive more 
prompt and more respectful attention, and less open 
hostility, than heretofore. How the Government can 
collect its claim is another matter ; it may have to 
choose between a long delay, a compromise, and tak- 
ing the road and runnivg it, like any other bond- 
holder. But it will not be likely to be laughed out of 
court, or staved off with a vague and futile promise. 
How to collect so large a debt, nearly or quite 
3100,000,000, isa problem ; but to bave the debt hon- 
estly recognized, and put in the way of payment, 
partial or complete, marks an adv ance in honesty. 


The Secretary of War exonerates Lieutenant Gar- 
lington from the charges preferred by General Hazen 
for the failure of the Greely relief expedition of 1883. 
He thinks that he committed some errors in judg 
ment, but finds no evidence of either disobedience of 
orders or erimiual negligence. He takes occasion to 


express his disapproval of the Greely expedition, and 
impliedly of all similar expeditions, as costing more 
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suffering and death than they return in scientific 
knowledge. 

A Sanitary Protection League has been organized 
in New York City, none too soon, to protect the city, 
and through it the country, from the threatened vis- 
itation of cholera next summer. Since 1866, the last 
memorable visit of that plague, the number of tene- 
ment-houses has increased, and the area of tenement- 
house population has spread ; the Italian population 
has been largely increased by immigration ; and it is 
estimated that there are now nearly a million inhabi- 
tants in nine thousand dwellings. A serious out- 
break of typhus has already taken place in one of 
these tenements ; and investigation has elicited the 
fact that the owner knew nothing of its condition, 
had never been in the cellars, nor within the houses 
for a year ; that apart from a weekly scrubbing of the 
halls and a rule against throwing garbage in the sinks 
there was no attempt to enforce cleanliness; that 
there were privy vaults in the cellar, and no provision 


_ for furnishing either light or air to the inner rooms. 


The Tenement-House Commission, appointed last year, 
has prepared a partial report for the Legislature, 
demanding the abolition of all privy vaults in yards, 
a requirement that not over sixty-five per cent. of 
any lot shall ke occupied by the building, concrete 
cellar floors to prevent foul air from the soil, free 
winter baths for the poor, and electric lights in the 
poorer quarters of the city as aprevention of crime. 
The Commission should be continued, and its results 
widely reported. Great credit is due to Felix Adler 
for his public services in connection with it. It isone 
of the signs of the movement toward governmental 
direction in which democracy is rapidly moving, 
that there is a well-nigh universal consent that the 
community cannot leave the relation between landlord 
and tenant to be regulated by contract, but must 
interfere to determine it in a large measure by public 
law, as a measure of public safety. Typhusand chol- 
eraare children of Laissez Faire. 


A French writer points out clearly the local causes 
ef the present business depression in France. An 
explanation of the universal paralysis of business 
activity and enterprise which at present seems to 
have fallen upon the whole civilized world must be 
sought in universal causes, and over-production is 
unquestionably at the bottom of the present strin- 
gency and depression, but in each country there 
are causes at work which spring out of local con- 
ditions. In France the evonomic crisis has been 
intensified by a singular combination of unfortunate 
events. The cholera has aggravated the distress, 
the wine-growing districts have suffered severely 
from the phylloxera, taxation is cxcessive, railway 
tariffs oppressively high, depopulation 1n certain parts 
has raised the price of labor, the growth of popu- 
lation and its vigor. in other parts have been sapped 
by drunkenness and vice; the French capitalists, 
who easily take alarm and are naturally timid, are 
husbanding all their resources, and the competition 
of Geimany, especially in the sugar trade, are among 
the unfavorable conditions under which France is 
just now living. The Germans are getting ten per 
cent. out of their beet-root, while the French are 
getting only five. Inthe silk trade the same com- 
petition is severely felt; the Crefeld manufactures 
meeting the French products in the French market. 
The distress at Lyons, to which the Government has 
given serious attention, and concerning which a 
Commission of Inquiry is now seeking information, 
grows out of a state of affairs which cannot be 
remedied by any temporary expediencies; Lyons 
must compete on equal terms with Crefeld or it must 
change its industries. Over-production is felt with 
peculiar force in France, where the population grows 
very slowly and the area and degree of productive- 
ness are continually increased. It is impossible to 
carry on a legitimate business with any degree of 
profit, and the result is an attempt by the dealers to 
secure through speculation a return which cannot be 
gained in normal ways. Protective duties is the 
remedy for this state of affairs which meets with 
most favor in parliamentry circles. But M. Ga- 
briel Monod says very truly t&t the only natural and 
lasting remedy must be found in the non-interfer- 
ence with natural laws in the matter of increase of 
population, in the adoption of simpler manners, the 
acceptance of smaller profits, and the creation of new 
openings of commerce. 


A very interesting experiment is reported by a re- 
cent visitor at Tottingham, Lancashire, England. This 
community contains 420 houses, occupied by cotton 
operatives, and most of them built of stone, and very 


neat and su'stantial. A quarter of a century ago 
Tottingham was noted for drunkenness ; an earnest 
man started a temperance movement there, induced 
the people to give up drinking, and to set about 
building homes for themselves; just at this critical 
moment the co-operative idea was laid before them, 
and, as the result of the single co-operative store in 
the place, enough money has been saved to build 200 
houses. In the last eight years this store has re- 
turned in dividends $150,000. Even the children 
have felt the influence, and have been educated to 
habits of thrift; $8,275 credited to their account 
in the store, and $3,000 in the Post-office Savings 
Bank deposited during the last year, are the solid 
evidence on their behalf. Twenty years ago, with a 
population of 4,000, there were eleven hotels and 
beer saloons, all drinking places; at present, with 
a population of 6,000, there are six hotels, and 
one of them has lately been transferred into a co- 
operative store and its billiard-room into a library. 
Similar experiments are being tried in a number of 
towns in England with almost uniform success ; a 
success not all in material things, but in intellectual 
and spiritual things, shown in the building up of 
libraries, churches, the establishment of courses of 
public lectures, and various other educational instru- 
mentalities. There are small towns all over this 
country in which this experiment may be tried, with 
results that would be simply marvelous. Here is a 
grand opportunity for intelligent men and women to 
confer the greatest benefits on our manufacturing 
communities at a very slight expenditure of money ; 
benefits all the more permanent because they are 
wrought in the character of the men and women who 
receive good from them. 


— _ 


M. Ferry, the French Premier, has at last thrown 
aside all evasion on the subject of the Chinese war, 
by declaring publicly, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that the war is to be continued until Tonquin is com- 
pletely occupied by the French up to the frontier of 
the Chinese Empire. This declaration has not excited 
any great enthusiasm either among the members of 
the Assembly or among the people at large. The 
success of the army of invasion has not been great 
enough so far to excite any enthusiasm, and there is 
very little in the expedition to arouse that love of 
military display of which the French are not yet en- 
tirely cured. It is now clearly understood, too, that 
the conquest of Tonquin is a very costly and difficult 
affair, while the depression of business interests is 
so univereal throughout France as to make any large 
expenditures of money inexpedient and unpopular. 
The French Government is now, however, fully com- 
mitted to this difficult undertaking, and must either 
succeed or lose its prestige, not only in the East but 
among its supporters, at home. InChina, while the 
wealthier classes who are obliged to contribute to the 
expense of the war are anxious for peace, the great 
mass of the people are said to favor a continuance of 
hostilities. The official classes are using their oppor- 
tunities for speculation, and are tierefore likely to 
keep up the struggle as long as possible. 


We report in another colamn the more interesting 
and important features of a letter by Bishop Potter, 
published in the ‘‘Churchman,” respecting his re- 
cent administration of a vow to poverty, celi- 
bacy, and obedience to a son of Bishop Hunt- 
ington, as a member of what is known as the 
Order of the Holy Cross. The gist of this letter is 
that, in the writer’s opinion, the Reformation, which 
abolished *‘ orders,” but retained and reformed the 
church, in its liturgy, its creeds, and its services, 
might have profitably retained and reformed the 
‘‘orders” as instruments of Christian work ; that 
the church has implicitly, if not explicitly, recognized 
sisterhoods, and may well, for the same reasons, 
recognize brotherhoods ; and, finally, that Mr. Hunt- 
ington desired to consecrate himself to poverty, celi- 
bacy, and obedience as a means of increasing his 
usefulness as a Christian worker among the city poor. 
We are far more inclined to commend Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s zeal to seek and to save that which is lost than 
to criticise his method ; though we believe in fact his 
vow will be a hindrance rather than a help in his 
work. The tenement-house needs an eaample of a 
sweet Christian home, which a celibate cannot give ; 
of cheerful making the best of poverty, which pov- 
erty self-inflicted under a religious vow cannot give ; 
and of freedom without license, which a man under 
bonds to the rules of an order cannot give. Mr. 
Huntington will find in thestory of the Protestant 


Edward Denison, in Professor Green’s ‘‘ Studies in Eng- | 


lish History,” a better type to imitate than in any Ro- 


man brotherhood. But between a vow for the purposes 
of Christian work in the world and « vow of separation 
from the world, leaving it to go its own gait, there is 
all the difference between self-sacrifice and selfish- 
ness ; and Mr. Huntington's vow is of the first type. 
The man to criticise it is one who has made his home 
in the midst of a tenement-house population, to carry 
there the Gospel, not the man who writes his criti- 
cism in cushioned and slippered ease. 


Sudden death carried off last week two characteris. 
tic American politicians, of exactly opposite types. 
Schuyler Colfax walked, Tuesday morning, at Manka- 
to, Minn., from one station to another, with the ther- 
mometer thirty degrees below zero and a fresh wind 
blowing, and fell dead almost instantly on arriv. 
ing at the station. He was in his sixty-second year ; 
and the presumption is that the sudden change from 
the heated car to the extreme cold, the exercise, and 
the wind combined to give his heart more work than 
it could do, and his death was the consequence. Mr. 
Colfax was, in the best sense of the term, a self-made 
man. He was not a great man, but he was cer- 
tainly something more than what the ‘‘ Evening Post ” 
calls him—a nimbleone. His affable mannersand his 
genuine good-will made him friends ; his fairness of 
spirit won for him respect ; and his quickness of in- 
tellect, rather than his grasp, his foresight, or his in- 
sight, gave him power. His hold upon the public, 
however, depended chiefly on his moral qualities ; 
the charges involving his probity, in connection with 
the Credit Mobilier, were never met to the satisfac- 
tion of the public, though they were squarely denied 
by him, and, in our judgment, were never substan. 
tiated. Buta verdict of not proven is never suffi. 
cient to give acquittal to a public man; Mr. Colfax 
had not those brillant qualities which sometimes 
blind the eyes of the public to moral defects or cause 
it to ignore moral cbarges ; and since the report of 
the House Committee in 1873, leaving him under a 
charge of implied corruption, Mr. Colfax has lived 
a private life, though still popular as a lecturer and 
an occasional newspaper writer. The same day died 
as suddenly, from apoplexy, Captain Isaiah Rynders, 
a local New York polititian, at one time of consider- 
able note, but belonging to a past age, and achieving 
his successes by methods now happily passed away. 
His active leadership of roughs in breaking up anti- 
slavery meetings before the war, and other analo- 
gous services to the Democratic party, were rewarded 
by a United States Marshalship, which, we believe, 
was the highest office he ever held. He was a rough 
and a leader of roughs, but is said by those who knew 
him to have had a kindly heart and to have been a 
warm friend as well as a bitter enemy. 


The Congregational Year Book for 1885 shows what 
appears on its face to be a falling off in the benevo- 
lent contributions of the Congregational churches. 
Their tabulated statistics for 1884 show a net increase 
of eighty two churches and 5,340 members; but a 
net loss in benevolent contributions of $1,114,695— 
or nearly forty per cent. If there is any special 
reason for thisextraordinary deficit, as in the inclusion 
in the previous year’s receipts of any extraordinary 
fund, that fact ought to have been noted by the stat- 
istician. It can hardly be all charged to hard times, 
since the churches have expended on themselves 
during 1884 nearly the same amount as the pre- 
ceding year; the deficit in self-expenses is less than 
$60,000, in benevolent contributions it is over a mill- 
ion. Or is there a blunder in the statistician ? 


Our readers have perhaps noted the fact of the re- 
tirement of President Tenny from Colorado College. 
We have waited until the facts of the case could be 
fairly stated before making any statement. Mr. 
Tenny has been laboring with great fidelity and un- 
selfishness to build up this college in the far West, 
but for this purpose he entered upon promising land 
speculations in Colorado which have turned out dis- 
astrously to himself, and threaten disaster to the in- 
stitution. This is the cause of his retirement. The 
college has been brought, in consequence, into a posi- 
tion of peril, from which only vigorous and ear- 
nest measures can extricate it. Those most 
concerned in its management are now mak- 
ing strenuous and hopeful efforts, at consider- 
able cost to themselves, to repair the injuries inflicted 
upon the College and to restore its financial sound- 
ness, and are seeking aid for this purpose only from 
special individuals, before whom all the particulars 
are fully laid ; but, in addition, considerable sums of 
money are needed for the payment of teachers and 
other current expenses ; and for this the manage- 


ment appeal to the general public, with the indorse- 
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ment of the American College and Education Society, 
after a careful consideration of the condition of the 
college. Contributions may be sent to the Secretary 
of the Society, 10 Congregational House, Boston, or 
to Professor George N. Marden, of Colorado College, 
at 13 Tremont Place, Boston. Professor Marden is in 
the East for the purpose of raising funds for the in- 
stitution. This gentleman will be remembered by 
some of our readers as the author of a most vigorous 
article on Mormonism in our columns, published some 
time last winter. That the College is needed as an 
instrument of education in the far West, and that it 
deserves the sympathy and support of the Christian 
public, we are well satisfied. 


Dr. J. E. Todd, of New Haven, has voiced what is 
a general and growing dissatisfaction with methods of 
classical education in our colleges. He alleges truth- 
fully that the colleges teach grammar, not literature, 
but his indictment goes beyond what we believe 
to be true when he says: ‘‘I do not believe 
there is a professor in Yale College to-day who can 
translate at sight and without recourse to thumbed 
lexicons a page of Greek or Latin with which he has 
had no previous acquaintance. If this be true, as 
certainly was in my college days, what can you ex- 
pect from the students themselves?” It certainly is 
not true of Harvard or Williams or Amherst; but it 
is true that in very few is sight-reading required 
or even attempted ; and that in nearly every 
college in the land the instructors of the firat two 
classes are mere mechanicians, who usc Homer to 
teach Greek grammar, not Greek grammar to teach 
Homer. Dr. Todd's remedy is radical. ‘‘I would 
merge all the colleges of the country into two—one 
for the East and one for the West. The Western one 
I would put in the Sandwich Islands, the Eastern one 
in Nova Scotia.” If he would transport the present 
Latin and Greek tutors, and make teaching of gram- 
mar in college a penal offense, he would do better. 
College is no more tbe place to teach Greek gram- 
mar than to teach English grammar ; and the boy 
who does not know it should be sent back to the pre- 
paratory school to learn it. 


At South Bend, Ind., on the 13th, Polish em- 
ployees of a plow factory struck, and made an 
attack on the factory, destroying property and injur- 
ing several persons.——Ex-Vice-President Schuyler 
Colfax fell dead on the street at Mankato, Minn., on 
the 13th.—An injunction to restrain payment of 
New York Central Railroad dividends has been re- 
fused.——Chief-of-Police Rumpff, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, was killed by anarchists on the 14th.—— 
The Senate passed Mr. Edmunds's bill authorizing 
the President to place General Grant on the retired 
list, with full rank and pay, by a vote of 49 to 9, on 
the 14th. ——Senator Platt, of Connecticut, has been 
nominated for re-election ; Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
has been re-elected by the Nevada Legislature.—— 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, died 
in New Haven, of heart disease, on the 14th.—— 
M. Ferry, the French Premier, has announced in the 
Chamber of Deputies that a vigorous campaign is to 
be begun against Tonquin.—John J. Cisco & Son, 
a large New York banking-house, and Oliver Brothers 
& Phillips, the great iron company of Pittsburg, 
failed on the 15th. ——The Prussian Landtag met on 
Thursday last. The speech from the throne pro- 
posed increased taxes.——Fighting of a serious kind 
is going on in several of the United States of Colom- 
bia.——Germany declines to agree to England's pro- 
posals for the settlement of the Egyptian financial 
difficulties. Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
has been nominated for re-election.——Mr. Edmund 
Yates, editor of ‘‘ The World,” London, has begun a 
term of imprisonment for the Lonsdale libel.——The 
Hocking Valley strike is to be investigated by the 
Ohio Legislature.——Secretary McCulloch has sent 
the draft of a new whisky bill to Congress.——In 
Egypt, General Stewart's force has reached Gadkul 
Wells. ——An incidental debate on the tariff in the 
House, on Saturday, was participated in by Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Dorsheimer, Mr. Hiscock, and others.———Crofut 
& Knapp’s hat factory in South Norwalk, Conn., was 
injured by a dynamite explosion on the 17th. The 
hat-makers on strike deny complicity in the act.—— 
Edmond About, French novelist, dramatist, and 
journalist, died on Saturday.——Seventeen lives 
were lost by the burning of the Eastern Illinois 
Insane Asylum at Kanakee, on Sunday.——Heavy 
snow-storms in the West have blockaded mapy rail- 
roads. ——It is rumored that the Sultan has sent 
6,000 troops to occupy Suakim and maintain Turkish 
authority on the Red Sea coast. 


IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


T is somewhat discouraging to find obstacles 
thrust in the way of a great and difficult ad- 
vance, by the men whom you have confidently counted 
on to pull at the ropes or put their shoulder to the 
wheel. Nearly half the Nation to-day is suffering 
under an intellectual paralysis. In the Southern 
States we, the rich, intelligent, and prosperous North, 
have created by law a vast, and, in many localities 
and a considerable number of States, an overwhelm- 
ing, majority of voters who do not even know how 
to read and write. They know nothing of history, 
nothing of law, nothing of political economy, noth- 
ing of geography. In many, if not most, localities, 
their preachers and churches have taught them noth- 
ing respecting their duties toward their fellow-men. 
We have put the State into the hands of a crew who 
know not the first principles of navigation. Whether 
this was necessary or needless, wise or foolish, it bas 
been done; it cannot be undone; and it is full of 
danger, first to the local communty, then to the Na- 
tion. We did not consult the members of the local 
community. We asked neither their counsel nor 
their consent. We imposed this inass of uneducated 
voters on them, whether they would or no; and they 
bave been struggling with the problem ever since. 
Sometimes they have submitted to the black rule, 
with the results worked out in South Carolina. 
Sometimes they have fought against it with the shot- 
gun, sometimes with the tissue ballot, with the re- 
sults wrought out in Mississippi. Political corrup- 
tion, political fraud, political terrorism—these are the 
three products of ignorant suffrage ; and it is hard 
to choose between them. 

These facts have emphasized the demand which 
has long been made by the best and most prophetic 
men in the Nation, that it should cémplete the work 
which it has begun. The argument can be put ina 
sentence: Having given the ballot to the negro, we 
are bound to give him intelligence enough to use it. 
If we had aright to do the first, we have a right to 
do the second ; if it was our duty to do the first, it is 
our duty to do the second. We might well have 
reversed the process—given the education first and 
the ballot afterward ; but, having given the ballot, 
we are bound to go on and give the education. The 
bill which has passed the United States Senate, appro- 
priating $77,000,000 for educational purposes in the 
States according to illiteracy, is in response to this 
demand. It has passed that conservative body by a 
vote of 33 toll. It now awaits the action of the 
House. And the man whom we expected to see put- 
ting his shoulder to the wheel, and whois puttinga 
log in front of it, is ex-Governor Chamberlain, late 
of South Carolina. In a long letter published in the 
New York ‘‘ Times” last week, he objects that the 
bill is unconstitutional. We had aright to saddle 
this awful burden of ignorance and inccmpetence on 
the war-desolated South, but we have no right to 
help them lift it. The Constitution allows us to create 
heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them upon men's shoulders, but it does not allow 
us to lift them with one of our fingers. This is the 
very Pharisaism of politics. 

The question is not whether the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that Congress should appropriate 
money in the National Treasury for State educa- 
tion. The framers of the Constitution made no spe- 
cific provision for the present distress, since they could 
not have foreseen it. But they were wise enough to 
know that they could not foresee all future exigen- 
cies and provide for them by specific provisions ; and 
they therefore inserted certain general provisions in 
the compact between the States for such unforeseen 
contingencies. One of these is a general clause coni- 
ferring upon Congress ‘‘ power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports, and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States." A second, equally generic, gives 
it ‘‘ power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting its territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.” The bill which 
has passed the United States Senate provides for the 
common welfare by disposing of the common property. 
It does not undertake to educate the people of any 
any State. It does not undertake to exercise any 
National supervision over teachers or text-books. Jt 
is doubtful whether this attempt would be constitu- 
tional. The work of education might have been con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution. Since it 
was not, it may justly be regarded as reserved to 
the States. But the people of the United States find 
themselves possessed of a surplus of $100,000,000, 


more or less. The Constitution explicitly authorizes 
Congress to dispose of this $100,000,000, and it pro- 
poses to do so by giving the money back to the peovle 
from whom it has been taken, to be used by them 
in their respective States in the work of education. 
Mr. Chamberlain does indeed assert that money in 
the T:easury is not property ; and declares dogmatic- 
ally that his proposition is ‘‘ too plain for argument.” 
But he will find it very difficult to unearth any re- 
spectable legal authority or lexicographer to sanction 
the declaration that money in possession is anything 
else than property. And if it is property Congress has 
a right to dispose of it. Nor can it dispose of it for 
the common defense and the general welfare to better 
advantage than by this educational bill. Public 
education is just now the greatest necessity for the 
common defense. The perpetuity of the Republic is 
far more seriously threatened by ignorant voters in 
the eight Black Republics than by the naval fleets of 
foreign nations. We can far more safely postpone 
the iron-clad than the schoolh use ; but we are suf- 
ficiently prosperous not to postpone either. 

The constitutional history of the United States 
gives ample sanction to this measure, which divides a 
surplus in the Treasury among the States for educa- 
tional purposes. Henry Clay was a constitutional 
lawyer of some authority ; and in 1832 Henry Clay 
introduced a bill into Congress providing for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States; and it commanded the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Senate. Observe, it was 
not the /and, but the money paid into the Treasury from 
the sale of land, that was to be distributed. John O. 
Calhoun was astrict constructionist ; and in 1836 John 
C. Calboun introduced a bill, which became a law, 
providing for depositing with the States the surplus 
inthe Treasury. This bill did not even mention pub- 
lic lands, but divided the cash in the Treasury vaults ; 
and Mr. Calhoun did not attempt to conceal that it 
was a gift in fact, though in form a loan. In 1862 
Congress, following these precedents, appropriated 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands to educational 
purposes in the various States, and the agricultural 
colleges of the country were built on this foundation. 
We cannot but wonder at the constitutional zeal in a 
Republican politician which, in the name of the Con 
stitution, would forbid National appropriations out of 
a surplus in the National Treasury, for popular educa- 
tion, after half a century of historic precedent for 
such a distribution, sanctioned alike by Whig, by 
Democratic, and by Republican statesmen. Such an 
objection ignores fifty years of National history. It 
antedates the days of John C. Calhoun, and ignores 
and repudiates the obligations laid upon the Nation 
by Civil War and Emancipation. 

In our judgment, National appropriation for public 
education is more than a constitutional right; it is a 
constitutional duty. That instrument provides that 
‘* The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
the Union a republican form of government.” No 
requirement in that sacred compact is more sacred 
than this. It makes every State the keeper of its 
sister State. It gives New York a right to call on 
South Carolina for protection against communism, 
and South Carolina a right to call on New York for 
protection against the anarchy of ignorance and cor- 
ruption. Nor are we bound to wait till the enemy 
is bombarding our homes and applying the torch to 
our barred and bolted doors. It is our duty to fore- 
cast ; to anticipate the pound of cure by the ounce 
of prevention. We build the dike before the deluge 
hascome. It is cheaper to prevent insorrection and 
anarchy than to suppress it. The schoolhouse costs 
less than an army. The quickest, cheapest, and best 
way to guarantee to the Southern States a republican 
form of government is to secure thim educated 
voters ; and he who is familiar with the writings of 
Tourgee and Cable, or with the history of, say, South 
Carolina under carpet-bag administration, will not 
doubt that a republican form of government has been 
and still is seriously threatened in the Southern 
States, and that the exigency has already arisen which 
calls on the United States to fulfill its promised guar- 
antee 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


ENATOR HAWLEY has introduced into the 

United States Senate a copyright law, the essen- 

tial feature of which is the following first section ; 

the others are applications of this principle, and pro- 
visions necessary to carry it into effect : 

“1. The citizens of forcign States and countries of which 


the laws, treaties, or conventions cbnfer or shall hereafter 
confer upon citizens of the United States rights of copy- 
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right equal to those accorded to their own citizens, shall 
bave in the United States rights of copyright equal to those 
enjoyed by citizens of the United States.”’ 

This bill can hardly be even considered by, much 
less pass, the present Congress; but it ix before the 
country for consideration, and will be before Con- 
gress at its next session. It marks a moral advance 
over any previous law, but it does not formulate the 
highest principle. 

Our law gives the protection of copyright only to 
citizens of the United States. This law was framed 
under the insane idea that thus we should stimulate 
American literature ; our selfishness would have de 
stroyed it if the magazine and newspaper bad not 
come into existence to give the author an audience 
and compensation. For under this law the Ameri- 
ean author has had to compete with English reprints 
for which publishers paid the author nothing. For 
awhile the publishing interest was content, though 
authors were clamorous for a change; but now the 
publishing interest itself is beginning to sutfer for 
want of international copyright; the publisher who 
makes an arrangement with a foreign au'hor for 
advance sheets of his work finds his edition under- 
sold by a cheap pirated pamphlet; and the pub- 
lisher as well as the author is desirous of protection. 
But next the printer and manufacturer of books ob- 
jected. Let us pay, they said, copyright on books 
manufactured in this country ; and allow a certain 
term for the American publishers to decide whether 
they will manufacture. The bill to protect the rights 
of authors was thus converted into a bill to promote 
the interests of printers. And it has thus far failed 
of securing the support of the conscience of the 
country or the votes of Congress. Mr. Hawley’s bill 
is an advance ; but it stops short-of justice. It say-. 
in effect, We will pay for our goods like honest men 
to the people of any nation who pay for their goods 
like honest men; but if they steal from us we will 
steal from them. That is better than stealing from 
everybody ; but not to steal at all would be better 
yet. We are now the only civilized nation that steals 
from everybody. France and Italy make no distine- 
tion between foreigners and natives; Spain yives 
foreigners the same copyright privileges they enjoy in 
their own country: Germany gives copyright to 
books printed and published in Germany: England 
gives it to foreign authors of those countries which 
give copyright to English authors. The United States 
is the only nation that issues letiers of marque, and 
preys on the literary commerce of the world. Any 
repentance is better than uone. 

But the most radical repentance is the best repent- 
ance. Justice ought not to be made matter of bar- 
gain and dicker. We need no treaty, and ought to 
attach no condition. If a man anywhere on the 
globe writes a book which I want to read, it is just 
that I pay him for the privilege, whether he be a 
Kamschatkan, a Patagonian, a Sandwich Islander, 
or a native American. Justice is no respecter of 
persons. The most simple and the most radical 
change in our copyright law would be the best. It 
would simply substitute, in the present law, the word 
‘‘person” for citizen.” It would thus put our 
copyright law on the same basis as our patent law. 
Any person can take out a patent for a useful inven- 
tion. If we want the benefit of his brain, we pay 
him. We should be equally willing to pay for the 
use of his ideas, whether in paper and printers’ ink 
or in wood and iron. If not, why not? Senator 
Hawley’s bill is not only better than none, it is better 
than any yet proposed. Buta better bill still would 
be one providing that any person, whoever he might 
be and wherever he might live, might copyright his 
book. This is to be just and do justly, whether other 
nations are just or not. Copyright is right, not 
favor; and right is to be done to others whether 
others do it to us or no. Mr. Hawley’s bill is, We 
will do unto others as others will do unto us. We 
move to amend: We will do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us. 
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THE OLD THEOLOGY. 


HE New York ** Herald” of last Monday morn- 
ing contains a report cf Mr. Beecher’s sermon 
of the Sunday morning previous, under the title, 
‘‘Mr. Beecher Pitches into the Old Theology Vigor- 
ously.” From its report we quote two paragraphs : 


It is awonderful instance of a surface unity of Scripture 
combined with an interior falsciiood. It begins by a blunder 
as to the fall of man ; it continues to get worse and worse 
as to the origin of sin and its nature; it goes on to depict 
the character of men as they are born ‘into this life with 


absolute falseness ; misconceives and misrenders the whole 
Scripture in relation to mental philosophy, representing 
men as born spiritually dead. They ain’t any more dead 
spiritually than they are physically. 

‘“* Whichever way you put it, itis to me the most stupen- 
dous system of outrage in nature—and worse than al! in the 
divine government and the divine mission—that ever was 
begotten by evil spirits in the hearts of good men. Out of 
this system have grown up some of the sweetest lives, some 
of the most heroic characters, some of the most beautiful, 
saintlike people, and I can liken it to nothingin the world 
but fragrant white flowers growing up out of a dunghill.’’ 

Wedo not hold Mr. Beecher responsible for frag- 
mentary reports of his sermons in the secular press. 
We hope that this sermon may be published, and we 
shall look for its appearance with interest. It is 
probable that the unqualified denunciations which 
the ‘‘ Herald” reports were qualified in the actual 
discourse. But though the report may, and we pre- 
sume does, misrepresent Mr. Beecher, it represents 
correctly a very common sentiment in the commu- 
nity. It is difficult to criticise an opinion which is 
merely ‘‘in the air ;’ whether this terse and vigorous 
expression of it belongs to Mr. Beecher, or to the 
‘* Herald ” reporter, or to the two togetlier, it is, at all 
events, sufficiently definite and tangible. 

The Christian Union will hardly be charged with 
any cast-iron prejudices in favor of the Old Theology. 
We have criticised it freely in the past, and shall in 
the future. We do not believe in an infallible church— 
papal or Protestant ; nor in any such anchorage to the 
past as prevents sailing forth into the future. In- 
deed, the very term Theology isa misnomer. A science 
of God and God’s government is beyond human reach. 
We do not know enough to construct it. We are as lit- 
tle able to make a complete and comprehensive phi- 
losophy of the universe as the men of science were to 
make a complete geography before Columbus had dis- 
covered America. But we take issue squarely and ab- 
solutely with the declaration that the Old Theology is 
‘‘a wonderful instance of a surface unity of Script- 
ure combined with an interior fals: hood.” It is the 
surface which is false ; the heart of the Old Theology 
is sound. The interior of the old oak is all right ; 
the disease is in the bark. 

From the days of Augustine to the present day the 
heart of this Old Theology has maintained a vigorous 
life against innumerable attacks, under ruinous 
forms of church organization, with constantly chang- 
ing expression in statement. Rituals, orders, 
creeds, have changed, but the great underlying faith 
of the church has remained the same. That human- 
ity is dead in trespasses and sin, that God has come 
into humanity to give it resurrection and spiritual life, 
is the heart of the Old Theology ; it is as old as Moses 
and as new as the last experience of risen hope and 
faith in the young Christian’s heart. Menand women, 
the noblest, wisest, best that have lived to bless the 
world with their luminous presence—the Catholic 
Fénelon, the Protestant Wesley, the philosopher 
Newton, the statesman William the Silent, the 
reformer Wilberforce, the evangelists Whitfield and 
Moody, men of thought and men of action, preachers, 
martyrs, evangelists, law-givers, students—all have 
witnessed to the power of its truth. This line of wit- 
nesses has been continuous and unbroken from Abra- 
ham to Jerry McAuley. It has built churches, founded 
schools, endowed hospitals, emancipated the slave ; it 
has inspired liberty in the State, philanthropy in socie- 
ty, and religion intheChurch. All revivals of religion 
have sprung from its loins, all great moral reforms 
have found their inspiration in its unfailing 
reservoirs of faith and hope. It has ben the power 
of God unto the world’s salvation. 

When, indeed, men have imagined that the prayer- 
book as worship, that the printed paye was revela- 
tion, that the formulated creed was truth; when 
they have forgotten that the body is more than 
raiment, and the life of the soul than its language ; 
when they have attempted to forbid a new generation 
from coining its convictions in its own mint and 
putting its own stamp upon them; when they have 
substituted traditionalism for theology, and a memor- 
iter recital of old creeds for a spontaneous utterance 
of a livirg faith, they have done unconsciously what 
they could to bring disrespect upon the Old Theology. 
Then it has been necessary to break the vase, that 
the fragrant ointment might be discovered. So Christ 
broke it the first century ; Luther in the sixteenth ; 
Wesley in the eighteenth. So every fresh preacher of 
righteousness breaks it afresh. But what he destroys 
is not the Old Theology; he destroys the human 
tradition, that he may emancipate the Old Theology, 
and give it scope and power. 

Carlyle has shown us that we ean do something 


better with Mohammed than attack him as an impos- 
tor, and his system of religion as a baseless and cruel 
fanaticism. There is no system which has ever taken 
strong hold of human hearts and lives which has not 
had some great truth at bottom. The wise man will 
seek to know what that truth is ; and will counteract 
the error with which it is adulterated by presenting 
the truth in clearer, purer, sweeter forms. The 
heart of all Christian theology, whether new or old, 
is expressed in two words—Ruin and Redemption ; 
Sin and Salvation ; Lost and Found. This is the the- 
ology which is oldest of the old, and is ever new. All 
else is interpretation, explanation ; some of it is ac- 
cretion, which time and a better knowledge are cut- 
ting away. Philosophy has blundered in accounting 
for sin ; it has blundered in explaining salvation ; but 
these blunders are harmless by the side of one which 
denies, doubts, or belittles either. 

If Old Theology is a misnomer, New Theology is 
even more so. The newest theology, if it be true, is 
new only as the shoots in May are new on the grape- 
vine. They draw their life from the old stock. It is 
needful to cut away some of the old wood ; and it is 
sometimes wise to cut with courage. But we prune 
the old away only to save and strengthen that which 
is still older ; and he who cuts the stock down alto- 
gether will have no fruit in his vineyard in the Fall ; 
for the new will perish with the old from which it 
sprang. 

We love and honor Mr. Beecher. He has given a 
greater spiritual impulse than any other preacher of 
this century tothe pulpit and the people of the 
United States. He has done more than any other 
man to set forth Christ as the true revelation of the 
glory of the Father, and to supplant dread of a 
Moral Governor of the universe by love for the 
Father of humanity. His public and published ser- 
mons abound not only with expositions of the doc- 
trine of man’s sp:ritual death and resurrection, but 
with wondrously beautiful expressions of it as a spir- 
itual experience. Tothose who know him best, his 
private life is a nobler and finer illustration of the 
Gospel than his most eloquent words. And whether 
the ‘‘ Herald” has misrepresented him, or in the heat 
of an extemporaneous address he has misrepresented 
himself, we venture to affirm that we have in this 
protest truly represented the spirit and drift of his 
half century of living and teaching. 


THE MORALS OF VIVISECTION. 


| E reprinted from the London “Times,” in 
our issue of January 8, an interesting ac- 
count of the supposed cure of a man by the removal 
of a tumor from the brain, the achievement being said 
to be due to knowledge obtained through a long series 
of experiments in vivisection. Unfortunateiy for the 
bearing of this case on the question, Is vivisection per- 
missible? the man operated on has since died. Our 
readers will find the facts in an extract from the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Spectator” in another column. 

We have no doubt of the right of man to use, and, 
if necessary, to kill, animals for his own benefit. This 
is not merely a right of self-preservation. Granted 
that he can live on a vegetable diet; if he can live 
more vigorously and efficiently on a meat diet, that 
gives him the right to kill the patient cow, or the un- 
resisting sheep, for food. Torturing is another mat- 
ter. The advocate of vivisection, to justify it at all, 
must show clearly that the benefits to the human race 
outweigh the suffering to the brute creation, and that 
the physical beoefits to the human race outweigh the 
indurating effect of permitting torture to be inflicted 
on the innocent and helpless brute in order that his 
suffering may be curiously studied. For this is the 
benefit, if there is a benefit, in vivisection. Anatomy, 
whether normal or morbid, can be as well, if not bet- 
ter, studied by post-mortem examination. The mor- 
ally evil effects of vivisection are ill.ustrated by the 
fact that it is now seriously proposed to allow the 
vivisection of criminals, in the interest of science ! 
The inquisition and the rack, driven out from the 
church, are to be brought back into the academy. The 
burden of proof rests upon the advocates of vivisec- 
tion ; and it is a heavy burden, for all the presump- 
tions are against them ; and certainly not much has 
been done to counteract these presumptions by the 
report of a single surgical operation on a patient 
who died in consequence ! 


The Christian Union acknowledges the receipt of twenty- 
five dollars from G. C. D., to be used in sending children te 
the West through the Children’s Aid Society. 
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Jan. 22, 1885. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Every one who is in the habit of learning from things that 
are about him knows that the most beautiful sermons are 
preached and the most beautiful traits illustrated in the 
casual and accidental intercourse of daily life. The public 
conveyances, for instance, give a thoughtful man no end of 
incidents which serve as food for the most profitable medi- 
tation. The memories of Christmas are still warm, and 
those memories include not a few rich and beautiful services 
in which the meaning of the day was set forth with all the 
pomp of ritnal, mnsic, and speech; but in no cathedral was 
the heart of Christmas more beautifully illustrated than in 
a car of the Third Avenue Elevated Kaliroad on the eve of 
the anniversary. The car was fuli of people going home 
loaded with bundles and packages of every description. 
On one side sat a father and motber with a little daughter 
between them ; they were well-dressed, comfortable people, 
with an atmosphere of general prosperity about them. 
The little girl held a pretty doll in each arm, and was radi- 
ant with happiness, looking first at one doll, then at the 
other, and then up into her parents’ faces with a joy and a 
trust that were evidently mutual among the three, and in 
which every passenger in the car found something lovely 
and touching. Directly opposite, on the other side, sat a 
similar group—father, mother, and little daughter. They 
were working people, poorly dreseed, with the burdens of 
life evident on their faces. The little girl, facing the pict- 
ure opposite ber, looked sad enough as she gazed into ber 
own empty lap and up into her parents’ faces. All three 
seemed to realize how much they were missing of the gra- 
cious and beautiful gifts of life. The contrast was so evi- 
dent and so striking that not a passenger tn the car failed to 
take itin. While all other eyes were looking, the fortunate 
little girl seemed to understand it herself. Without saying 
a word to her parents, and evidently following an impulse 
which suddenly flashed into her heart, she stepped down 
from her seat, crossed the car, and, placing one of the dolls 
in the poor child's lap, said: ‘‘ One is enough for me; you 
take that; I would like you to have it."’ It was the Gospel 
of Christ, pure and simple ; it divided between two families 
the joy of the one. It reached the heart of every person in 
the car, and it is no exaggeration to say that, among the 
strong men who were hiding their faces from each other 
under the sudden sweep of emotion, there was not one 
without a deeper and more loving thought about Christmas 
than he had had before. 


The Spectator lives where the thermometer occa-ionally 
drops to ten degrees below zero, and where the wind often 
blows a smal! gale, bringing with it the suggestion of ice- 
bergs and a still lower mercury. The other week, after 
vainly attempting to keep himself warm, now at a furnace 
register and now at an open fire, he bundled up in bis 
ulster, his fur gloves, and bis arctics, and drove over to a 
friend’s who lives lees than half a score of miles away. The 
sun was bright, though the air was cold ; the Spectator has 
good lungs, and he was actually warmer out of-doors than 
in the house. When he reached his friend’s bouge, he 
found him in bis shirt-sleeves, working vigorously at a Gif- 
ford Brothers’ gymnastic apparatus. He is a busy man, 
who bas no end of energy, but never wastes it. The shirt- 
sleeves in a country house, not overheated certainly, with 
a good breeze blowing from the northwest, and the ther- 
mometer at noon in the neighborhood of zero, rather sur- 
prised the Spectator. His friend explained. ‘I am warm- 
ing myself,’ said he. ‘*To warm the chest, take the 
dumb-bells ; to warm the limbs, take a row.’’ Whereupon 
he turned his gymnastic apparatus into a rowing-machine, 
with a sliding seat, and rowed fifty strokes; then arose, in 
a glow, and put his coat on. ‘‘ That is the way,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to get warm and keep warm in cold weather. 
Most people shut out the air, and hover over a fire, and try 
to keep warm by applying heat externally to their bodies. 
The true way is to put plenty of fuel inside the body, let in 
plenty of fresh air, bring it and the blood together in the 
lungs, by vigorous exercise start the blood to a more rapid 
course, and so keep a good fire inside. Plenty of food, 
plenty of air, plenty of exercise, and cold-water bathing are 
the means for keeping warm in cold weather. Pile on the 
fuel, keep the fires burning, and keep the ashes well raked 
out—in the body; and it does not mucb matter how the 
fire in the furnace gets along. Most people try to get warm ; 
I warm myself.’’ The Spectator reports his friend's method 
in the belief that it will be found as sound in practice as it 
is original and philosophical in theory. 


Every kind of public conveyance has its own peculiar 
and special nuisance—a person who infests it and renders 
transportation both perilous and disagreeable. The terror 
of the railway carriage is the delicate woman who invari- 
ably opens a window on the coldest winter day and impar- 
tially distributes pneumonia and asthma among her fellow- 
passengers. The plagues of the street-cars are so many 
that the Spectator could not possibly enumerate them in a 
single paragraph. Thepest of the omnibus is the man with 
the cane or the umbrella. When he gets in there is, as a 
rule, no seat near the door; the stage has already started ; 
he is not or has never accustomed himself to the motions 
and genera! environments of omnibus riding ; he grasps the 
rod on the roof of the stage wildly ; in the same hand is his 
vane or umbrella, the point of the latter coming in im- 
mediate contact with the eyes, the nose, and other exposed 
partsof some fellow-passenger. If be holds the umbrella 
in the other hand, at the first lurch of the conveyance he 
invariably thrusts it out after the manner of a spear, to the 
imminent peril of a seatful of people. When expostulated 
with he either frowns, or else says, ina very forcible manner, 
he knows what he is about and is perfectly able to take care 
of himself. The literal truthfalness of the latter statement 
cannot be questioned ; the only doubt is about the ability of 


the other passengers to do the same. There is but one way 
to manage a cane or an umbrella in a stage, and in that way 
it becomes perfectly harmless. Take it in the hand with 
which you take hold of the rod along the roof, and let it lie 
parallel with the rod. This isasimple process, with which 
every veteran patronizer of the omnibus is entirely familiar, 
but the knowledge of which needs to be widely disseminated. 
The Spectator sometimes feels as if the omnibus companies 
ougbt to establish preparatory schools for the express pur- 
pose of teaching their passengers how to carry umbrellas 
and canes without danger to eyes and noses, 


Hydrophobia is our word to express an insane horror of 
fresh water; we ought to have a word to express the 
much more common horror of fresh air. Oxygen is as easen- 
tial to good blood as is food; and it is freely given, but we 
carefully shut it out. There is nothing which God seems 
more determined to bestow upon his children than a “‘ draft,’’ 
and nothing which they seem more determined not to accept. 
He wraps the world in air, and wonderful are his contriv- 
ances for keeping it always in motion; and ingenious are 
our contrivances for escaping from the breeze which he cre- 
ates to give his children life. He sends the fresh air in 
from the ocean ; he sweeps it across the plains and the bills; 
he fills it with fresbness from the snow-clad mountains, and 
the verdure-clad meadows: he bids it find its way to our 
lungs, to, take the death out which every moment we exhale, 
and put new life in, which he means that every moment 
we should inhale; it comes knocking for admission at every 
door and window of our houses; and we put up double win- 
dows, aud weather-strips, and build aroaring fire in an air- 
tight stove, and set lamp and fire to burning up all the little 
oxygen we admit, and grumble at our draughty house, if, 
in spite of all our efforts, some of the life and health gets in 
throngh crack and crevice. Men and women who would 
turn with disgust from dirty water will take into thetr sys- 
tem dirty air without a thought of repugnance. There is 
no pool so filthy, with green scum on top and mud beneath, 
us the atmosphere of every smoking-car, some public halls, 
many schoolhouses, and some churches. 

It was a curious experiment, made by the late Dr. Draper, 
and used by him as an illustration of the possible perma- 
nence of all mental impressions, that if a wafer be placed 
upon a plece of co'd burnished steel, breathed upon, and 
the wafer then removed, when the steel is again breathed 
upon, even after a lapse of several days, there will appear 
upon it a spectral image of the vanished wafer. If soslight 
a contact between insensitive materials produces such last- 
ing results, reasons the Doctor, what must be the effect of 
visual impressions made upon the sensitive ganglia of the 
brain? May we not believe that everything which the eye 
beholds is photographed indelibly upon the mind, to be re- 
produced if we but look for the talismanic number of the 
negative’? It is a startling suggestion, when we think of it, 
that our brains must receive unerasible pictures of all that 
our eyes behold, whether we wish to receive them or not ; 
and one that enjoins us to cast our lines in pleasant places. 
Bat whether it be trne or not that a single impression makes 
an indelible mental mark, there is nodoubt that a repetition 
of impressions does ; and if we want to keep our soul’s pict- 
ure gallery free from unwertby images we must not co where 
these are seen. To be practical : it is a little quicker for the 
Spectator to go down town by the Bowery horse-car than by 
the Broadway ompibus; but there is more sweetness and 
light to be seen from the stage than from the car; and, 
bearing in mind the permanence of ganglionic impressions, 
henceforth the Spectator thinks he will take the "bus, and 
give the ganglions good material to work upon. 

The “* best society’’ element in all circles generally contains 
members who have not been admitted to the charmed circle 
because of their superior mentalendowments. High moral 
qualities are not always a requisite, and positive ignorance 
can be overlooked if one has a capacity for dressing in the 
fashion and chattering society small-talk. Wealth is never 
rejected, though the greatest vacuuin exist where the brains 
of its owner should be. The ‘‘ best society’ of the West pre 
sents some amusing facts in corroboration of this assertion. 
A friend of the Spectator living in a Western capital was 
admiring the beautiful things displayed in a magnificent 
jewelry establishment. The carriage of a leader of the 
‘best society’? drove up. The leader herself stepped out, 
splendidly arrayed. Looking over the top of her gold spec- 
tacles, worn through sheer affectation, she said tothe driver : 
‘You take them there hosses back home, an’ don’t you 
lick °em none on the way. I’ve got a whole raft of shoppin’ 
on hands, an’ am comin’ home on the street-car.”’ 


The Spectator fell into conversation the other day with a 
Sunday-school teacher who is conducting a class of boys 
through the International course of lessons, and was told 
the following story: There had been two or three lessons on 
Solomon, followed by one on temperance. The boys were 
a good deal interested in this subject, and some of them 
proposed signing a pledge. The teacher explained to them 
the solemn nature of a pledge, and told them she wonld be 
glad to bave any of them who earnestly resolved on total 
abstinence write out their promise to that effect, and bring 
it to her. The next Sunday several documents were pre- 
sented, one of which began, ‘‘I promise Solomon never to 
drink intoxicating liquors.’’ 


A Spectator at Seutari gives this graphic description of 
the difficulties of shopping in Constantinople : 

Almost the first words which I remember having 
beard after reaching Turkey, as they were drawled 
out by our caiqueje, were, Yawash, yawaeh!’’ ‘*Slow- 
ly, slowly!” And notbing could express more concisely 
and perfectly Turkey and the Turks. “Slowly, slow- 
ly |” seems to be the motto of the whole country. Trav- 


eling about Constantinople from one of its villages 
along the Bosphorus to another is a matter of almost 
as much moment as a journey from the East to the far 
West in America. For instance, 1 wish to run over to town 
and do a little shopping. The business part of Constanti- 
nople is in Pera, which is on the European side of the Bos- 
phorus, while Scutari is on the Asiatic. I send for the 
latest steamer list to find out when the next boat will go, “a 
la Turk,’ for time is reckoned by the Turks from sunrise to 
sunset. The sun sets now at a quarter past four in the 
afternoon, hence nine o'clock a.vw.in Frank trme will be 
& quarter to nine in Turkish. Onee having decided this, I 
summon my afabaje, or hackmen, and am pitched and 
tossed through the purrow, lane-like streets of Scutari. Per- 
haps ope who does not know Turkey may imagine me sit- 
ting back luxuriously upon the soft cushions of a coupé, 
with a sighof relief thata beginning has been made. But 
for the edification of that one let me say that soft cushions 
and easy springs are not peculiarly Turkish. Well, to cut 
my story short, | reach the skata, or landing, and find my 
steamer wit! 4 business look abont it, as though it had once 
had thought» of starting. To my question as to when it 
will start [ receive the eustomary “shimdi,” “ now :”’ but 
“now ”’ is hardly a fair translation, for in Turkish it meana 
any time between the present and sunset, with a margin. 

After purchasing wy ticket and stepping on board, an- 
otherimportant «uestion presents itself, Where shall I sit 
I can go into the women’s compartment at the stern of the 
boat, but I have been there once, and one does not care to 
sacrifice comfort to curiosity too often. Then, I may go up 
on deck, but as it is December, this does not seem prudent ; 
but there is one more place, and that is in the little stuffy 
cabins at either side of the boat. So I crowd into one of 
them, am squeezed in between twc Turks, and am soon en- 
veloped in clouds of smoke. All my choking and coughing 
and sneezing serves only to call their attention to me as being 
an American and a Giaour, whom a Moslem fumigation 
would not injure. The ‘‘shimdi” has already extended to 
half an hour, and still no signs of starting. Life does not 
look so hopeful under these circumstances, and for atime 
my thoughts are tinged with darkness, but the shrill whistle 
which promises our starting in ten minutes comes like a 
ray of sunlight. 

There is, however, still a severer test of patience waiting 
for us on the other side, at the great bridge over the Golden 
Horn, which unites Pera ani Stamboul, the oldest part of 
Constantinople. One would think that our steamer had 
come in unexpectedly from the Saniwich Islands, judging 
from the excitement caused by our arrival. We stop first 
at one landing, an are ruthlessly cast off; then we try 
another, with no better success. After steaming up and 
down for an indefinite time, during which even the Turks 
on either side of me become restless, a brilliant idea suddenly 
occurs to our noble captain—that is, that as there is a regu- 
larly appointed landing-place, if he should go there he 
might find a baven. This thought, born of a deep mind, 
proves a felicitous one, and in no less than ten minutes we 
are landed on the bri‘ige. Perhaps in no place in the world 
is human life in its manifold phases so fully represented as 
here. It is a great panorama, where all peoples and nations 
are pictured ; where the deepest depths of misery are side 
by side with most royal magnificence : most horrible deform- 
ities with grace and beauty. The harbor is full of sailing- 
vessels, steamers, calyues, sandals, and skiffs, coming and 
going in endless motion. The motto, “‘ each one for him- 
self,’’ seems to be the only one practicable in the jostling 
crowd, however unselfish one’s intentions might be. The 
narrow streets of Galati are full to overtlowiug with horses, 
carriages, donkeys, men, women, and children, in costumes 
and forms as strange as ever were seen in Vanity Fair. 

The tramway proves itself a foreigner by the speed with 
which I ascend the hill and am set down before the Bon 
Marché in Pera. 

My simple purchases made, [I turn my face once more 
toward the bridge, and as the last steamer goes at sunset, I 
look with some anxiety at the fast fading light. The next 
twenty minutes is a confused’ dream. I[ reach the skata just 
in time to leap on board the ‘ast boat as it moves away, and 
with hearty congratulations [ once more take up my post, but 
this time in an outside cabin, whence I can look out upon 
the water as the gray light slowly settles over it. The lights 
are put out one by one in the harbor on the several vessels. 
We glide silently past the beautiful castle called ‘‘ Dolma 
Baghtche,’’ with its goiden gates washed by the restless 
waves. It is quite dark when we at last touch the Scutari 
skata, and the myriad lights from the great city glimmer 
through the thin veil of mist which surrounds us. My com- 
panions around me seem to feel the quieting influence of all, 
and settle back in their corners. The hurry and bustle of 
getting off the steamer is followed by a sharp bargaining with 
the arabaje, which shows considerable determination on 
both sides, and I am soon at home, but only just in time for 
our six o'clock dinner. As I view my few purchases, for 
which I have bartered a whole day’s precious time, then, if 
at no other time, | appreciate that [am in the land of the 
Turks. 


- — — 


The Congregational (lab of New York City, at its meeting 
next Monday, expects a programme of unusual interest. It 
is Ladies’ Day. General Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, 
will be present with a quartet of Hampton singers, and 
will speak of education in the South from his point of view ; 
aod Dr. Curry, formerly of Alabama, now of Richmond, Va., 
the Superintendent of the Peabody Fund, and well kaown as 
an earnest a lvocate of universal education in the South, and 
as an ¢cloquent speaker, will speak, from a Southerner’s point 
of view, on ** The New South.’’ The evening will be given 
up to these twospeakers. Members should send in their 
names and those of invited guests early tothe Treasurer to 
insure, places at the table. 
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right equal ta those accorded to their own citizens, shall | absolute 
have in the United States rights of copyright equal to those 
enjayed by cittzene of the United States.” | 

This bill can hardly be even considered by, much 
less pass, the present Congress ; but it is before the 
country for consid eration, and will be before Con- 
gress at its ‘next session. It marks a moral advance 
over any previous law, but it does not formulate the 
highest principle. 

Our law gives the protection of copyright only to 
citizens of the United States. This law was framed 
under the insane idea that thus we should stimulate 
American literature ; our selfishness would have de 
stroyed it if the magazine and newspaper bad not 
come into existence to give the author an audience 
and compensation. ‘For undet this law the Ameri- 
can author has had to compete with English reprints 
for which’ publishers paid the author nothing. For 
awhile the publishing interest was content, though 
authors were clamorous for a change; but now the 
publishing interest itself is beginning to suffer for 
want of international copyright ; the publisher who 
makes an arrangement with a foreign author for 
advance sheets of his work finds his edition under- 
sold by a cheap pirated pamphlet; and the pub- 
lisher as Well a8 the author is desirous of protection. 
But next the printer and manufacturer of books ob- 
jected. Let us pay, ‘they said, copyright on books 


manufactured in ‘this country ; and allow a certain | 


term for the American publishers to decide whether 
they will manufacture. The bill to protect the rights 
of authors was thus converted into a bill to promote 
the interests of ‘printers. And it has thus far failed 
of’ secttring the support of the conscience of the 
country or the votes of Congress. Mr. Hawley’s bill 
is an advance ; but it stops short of justice. It says, 
in effect, ‘We will pay for our goods like honest men 
to the people of any nation who ‘pay for their goods 
like honest’ mén ; but if they steal from us we will 
steal from'them. That is better than stealing from 
everybody ; but not to steal at all would be better 
yet. We are now the only civilized nation that steals 
from everybody. France and Italy make no distinc- 
tion between foreigners and natives; Spain gives’ 
foreigners the same copyright privileges they enjoy in 
their own ‘cOuntry; Germany gives copyright to 
books printed ‘and published in Germany ; England 
gives it to foreign authors of those countries which 
give copyright to English authors. The United States 
is the only nation that issues letters of marque, and 
preys on the’ literary commerce of the world. Any 
repentance is better than none. 

But the most radical repentance is the best repent- 
ance. Justice ought not to be made matter of bar- 
gain and dicker. We need no treaty, and ought to 
attach no condition. If a man anywhere on the 
globe writes a book which I want to read, it is just 
that I’ pay him for the privilege, whether he be a 
‘ Kamschatkan, a Patagonian, a Sandwich Islander, 
or a native American. Justice is no respecter of 
persons. The most simple and the most radical 
change in our copyright law would be the best. It 
would simply substitute, in the present law, the word 
“person” for ‘‘ citizen.” ‘It would thus put our 
copyright law on the same basis as our patent law. 
Any person can take out a patent for a useful inven- 
tion. ‘If we want the benefit of his brain, we pay 
him: We should be equally willing to pay for the 
use of his ideas, whether in paper and printers’ ink 
or in’ wood and iron. If not, why not? Senator 
Hawley’s bill is not only better than none, it is better 
than any yet proposed. But a better bill still would 
be'otie providing that any person, whoever he might 
be and wherever he might live, might copyright his 
book. This is to be just and do justly, whether other 
nations ate just or ‘not. Copyright is right, not 
favor; and right is to be done to others whether 
others do it to us or no. Mr. Hawley’s bill is, We 
will do unto others as others will do unto us. We 
move to amend : We will do unto others as we would 
a othets do unto us. 


_ THE OLD THEOLOGY. 


\HE New York ‘‘ Herald” of last Monday morn- 

ing contains a report of Mr, Beecher’s sermon 

of the Sunday morning previous, under the title, 

‘‘Mr. Beecher Pitches into the Old Theology Vigor-. 
ously.”, From its report we quote two paragraphs : 

“ Itis awonderful instance of 4 surface unity of Scripture | 

combined with an interior falsehood. It begins by a blunder 

as to the fall of man ; it continues to get worse and worse | 

as to the origin of sin and its nature; it goes on to depict 
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absolute falseness ; misconceives and misrenders the whole 
Scripture in rélation to| mental ‘philosophy, Tepresenting 
men as born spiritually dead. They ain’t any mnene dead 
than they are physically. 
“ Whichever way you putit, it istomethe most 
dous system of ontrage in nature—end worse than al] in the 
divine government and the divine mission—that ever was 
begotten by evil spirits in the hearts of good men. Out of 
this system have grown up some of the sweetest lives, some 
of the most heroic characters, some of the most beautiful, 
saintlike people, and I can liken it to nothing in the world 
but fragrant white flowers growing up out of a dunghill.”’ 
We do not hold Mr. Beecher responsible for frag- 
mentary reports of his sermons in the secular press. 
We hope that this sermon may be published, and we 
shall look for its ‘appearance with interest. It is 
le that the unqualified denunciations which 
the ‘‘ Herald” reports were qualified in the actual 
discourse. But though*the repdtt may, and we pre- 
sume does, misrepresent Mr. Beecher, it represents 
correctly a very common sentiment in the commu- 
nity. It is difficult to criticise an opinion which is 
merely “in the air ;” whether this terse and vigorous 
expression of it belongs to Mr. Beecher, or to the 
‘‘ Herald ” reporter, or to the two together, it is, at all 
events, sufficiently definite and tangible. 

The Ohristian Union will hardly be charged with 
any cast-iron prejudices in favor of the Old Theology. 
We have criticised it freely in the past, and shall in 
the future. We do not believe in an infallible church— 

papal or Protestant; nor in any such anchorage to the 
past as prevents sailing forth into the future. In- 
deed, the very term Theology isa misnomer. A science 
of God and God’s government is beyond human reach. 
We do not know enough to construct it. We are as lit- 
tle able to make a complete and comprehensive phi- 
los>phy of the universe as the men of science were to 
make a complete geography before Columbus had dis- 
covered America. But we take issue squarely and ab- 
solutely with the declaration that the Old Theology is 
‘+a wonderful instance of a surface unity of Script- 
ure combined with an interior falschood.” It is the 
surface which is false ; the heart of the Old Theology 
issound. The interior of the old oak is all right ; 
the disease is in the bark. 

From the days of Augustine to the present day the 
heart of this Old Theology has maintained a vigorous 
life against innumerable attacks, under ruinous 
forms of church organization, with constantly chang- 
ing expression in statement. Rituals, orders, 
creeds, have changed, but the great underlying faith 
of the church has remained the same. That human- 
ity is dead in trespasses and sin, that God has come 
into humanity to give it resurrection and spiritual life, 
is the heart of the Old Theology ; it is as old as Moses 
and as new as the last experience of risen hope and 
faith in the young Christian’s heart. Men and women, 
the noblest, wisest, best that have lived to bless the 
world with their luminous presence—the Oatholic 
Fénelon, the Protestant Wesley, the philosopher 
Newton, the statesman William the Silent, the 
reformer Wilberforce, the evangelists Whitfield and 
Moody, men of thought and men of action, preachers, 
martyrs, evangelists, law-givers, students—all have 
witnessed to the power of its truth. Thisline of wit- 
nesses has been contmuous and unbroken from Abra- 


| ham to Jerry McAuley. It has built churches, founded 


schools, endowed hospitals, emancipated the slave ; it 
has inspired liberty in the State, philanthropy in socie- 
ty, and religion inthe Ohurch. All revivals of religion 
have sprung from its loins, all great moral reforms 
have found their inspiration in ‘its unfailing 
reservoirs of faith and hope. It has b2en the power 
of God unto the world’s salvation. 

When, indeed, men have imagined that the prayer- 
book as worship, that the printed paye was revela- 


| tion, that the formulated creed was truth; when 


they have forgotten that the body is more than 
raiment, and the life of the soul than its language ; 
when they have attempted to forbid a new generation 


from coining its convictions in its own mint and 


putting its own ‘stamp upon them ; when they have 


| substituted traditionalism for theology, and a memor- 
| iter recital of old creeds for a spontaneous utterance 


of a living faith, they have done unconsciously what 
they could to bring disrespect upon the Old Theology. 
Then it has. been necessary to break the vase, that 
the fragrant ointment might be discovered. So Christ 
broke it the first century ; Luther in the’ sixteenth ; 
Wesley in the eighteenth. So every fresh preacher of 
righteousness breaks it'afresh. But what he destroys 
is not the Old Theology ; he ‘destroys the human 
tradition, that he may cmneetipater the ola Theology, 
and give it scope and power. 


better with Mohammed than attack him as an impos- 
tor, and his system of religion as a baseless and cruel 
fanaticism. There is no system which has ever taken 
strong hold of human hearts and lives which has not 
had some great truth at bottom. The wise man will 
seek to know what that truth is ; and will counteract 
the error with which it is adulterated by presenting 
the truth in clearer, purer, sweeter forms. The 
heart of all Christian theology, whether new or old, 
is expressed in two words—Ruin and Redemption ; 
Sin and salvation ; Lost and Found. This is the the- 
ology which is oldest of the old, and is ever new. All 
else is interpretation, explanation ; some of it is ac- 
cretion, which time and a better knowledge are cut- 
ting away. Philosophy has blundered in accounting 
for sin ; it has blundered in explaining salvation ; but 
these blunders are harmless by the side of one which 
denies, doubts, or belittles either. 

If Old Theology is a misnomer, New is 
even more so. The newest theology, if it be true, is 
new only as the shoots in May are new on the grape- 
vine. They draw their life from the old stock. It is 
needful to cut away some of the old wood ; and it is 
sometimes wise to cut with courage. But we prune 
the old away only to save and strengthen that which 
is still older ; and he who cuts the stock down alto- 
gether will have no fruit in his vineyard in the Fall ; 
for the new will perish with the old from which it 
sprang. 

We love and honor Mr. Beecher. He has given a 
greater spiritual impulse than any other preacher of 
this century tothe pulpit and the people of the 
United States. He has done more ‘than any other 
man to set forth Christ as the true revelation of the 
glory of the Father, and to supplant dread of a 
Moral Governor of the universe by love for the 
Father of humanity. His public and published ser- 
mons abound not only with expositions of the doc- 
trine of man’s sp:ritual death and resurrection, but 
with wondrously beautiful expressions of it as a spir- 
itual experience. Tothose who know him best, his 
private life is a nobler and finer illustration of the 
Gospel than his most eloquent words. And whether 
the ‘‘ Herald” has misrepresented him, or in the heat 
ef an extemporaneous address he has misrepresented 
himself, we venture to affirm that we have in this 
protest truly represented the spirit and drift of his 
half century of living and teaching. 


THE MORALS OF VIVISECTION. 


reprinted from the London “Times,” in 
our issue of January 8, an interesting ac- 
count of the supposed cure of a man by the removal 
of a tumor from the brain, the achievement being said 
to be due to knowledge obtained through a long series 
of experiments in vivisection. Unfortunateiy for the 
bearing of this case on the question, Is vivisection per- 
missible? the man operated on has since died. Our 
readers will find the facts in an extract from the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Spectator” in another column. 

We have no doubt of the right of man to use, and, 
if necessary, to kill, animals for his own benefit. This 
is not merely a right of self-preservation. Granted 
that he can live on a vegetable diet; if he can live’ 
more vigorously and efficiently on a meat diet, that 
gives him the right to kill the patient cow, or the un- 
resisting sheep, for food. Torturing is another mat- 
ter. The advocate of vivisection, to justify it at all, 
must show clearly that the benefits to the human race 
outweigh the suffering to the brute creation, and that 
the physical benefits to the human race outweigh the 
indurating effect of permitting torture to be inflicted 
on the innocent and helpless brute in order that his 
suffering may be curiously studied. For this is the 
benefit, if there is a benefit, in vivisection. Anatomy, 
whether normal or morbid, can be as well, if not bet- 
| ter, studied by post-mortem examination. The mor- 
ally evil effects of vivisection are ill.ustrated by the 
fact that it is now seriously proposed to allow the 
vivisection of criminals, in the interest of science | 
The inquisition and the rack, driven out from the 
church, are to be brought back into the academy. The 
burden of proof rests upon the advocates of vivisec- 
tion ; and it is a heavy burden, for all the presump- 
tions are against them ; and certainly not much has 
been done to counteract these presumptions by the 


report of a single surgical operation on a patient 
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| Every one who is in the habit of learning from things that 
are about him knows that the most beantiful sermons are 
preached and the most beautiful traits illustrated in the 
casual and accidental intercourse of daily life. The public 
conveyances, for instance, give a thoughtful man no end of 
incidents which serve as food for the most profitable medi- 
tation. The memories of Christmas are still warm, and 


those memories include not a few rich and beautifal services 


in which the meaning of the day was set forth with all the 
pomp of ritual, music, and speech; but in no cathedral was 
the heart of Christmas more beautifully illustrated than in 
a oar of the Third Avenue Elevated Raliroad on the eve of 
the anniversary. The car was full of people going home 
loaded with bundles and packages of every description. 
On one side sat a father and mother with a little daughter 
between them ; they were well-dressed, comfortable people, 
with an atmosphere of general about them. 
The little girl held a pretty doll in each arm, and was radi- 
ant with happiness, looking first at one doll, then at the 
other, and then up into her parents’ faces with a joy and a 
trust that were evidently mutual among the three, and in 
which every passenger in the car found something lovely 
and touching. Directly opposite, on the other side, sat a 
similar group—father, mother, and little daughter. They 
were working people, poorly dressed, with the burdens of 
life evident on their faces. The little girl, facing the pict- 
ure opposite her, looked sad enough as she gazed into her 
own empty lap and up into her parents’ faces. All three 
seemed to realize how much they were missing of the gra- 
cious and beautiful gifte of life. The contrast was so evi- 
dent and so striking that not a passenger in the car failed to 
take itin. While all other eyes were looking, the fortunate 
little girl seemed to understand it herself, Without saying 
a word to her parents, and evidently following an impulse 
which suddenly flashed into her heart, she stepped down 
from her seat, crossed the car, and, placing one of the dolls 
in the poor child’s lap, said: “‘ One is enough for me; you 
take that ; I would like you to have it.’’ It was the Gospel 
of Christ, pure and simple ; it divided between two families 
the joy of the one. It reached the heart of every person in 
the car, and it is no exaggeration to say that, among the 
strong men who were hiding their faces from each other 
under the sudden sweep of emotion, there was not one 
without a deeper and more loving thought about Christmas 
than he had had before. 


The Spectator lives where the thermometer occasionally 
drops to ten degrees below zero, and where the wind often 
blows a small gale, bringing with it the suggestion of ice 
bergs and a still lower mercury. The other week, after 
vainly attempting to keep himself warm, now at a furnace 
register and now at an open fire, he bundled up in bis 
ulster, his fur gloves, and his arctica, and drove over to a 
friend’s who lives less than half a score of miles away. The 
sun was bright, though the air was cold ; the Spectator has 


good lungs, and he was actually warmer out-of-doors than 


in the house. When he reached his friend’s house, he 


found him in his shirt-sleeves, working vigorously at a Gif- 


ford Brothers’ gymnastic apparatus. He is a busy man, 
who has no end of energy, but never wastes it. The shirt- 
sleeves in a country house, not overheated certainly, with 
a good breeze blowing from the northwest, and the ther- 
mometer at noon in the neighborhood of Zero, rather sur- 
prised the Spectator. His friend explained. ‘‘I am warm- 
ing myself,’ said he. ‘To warm the chest, take the 
dumb-bells ; to warm the limbs, take a row.’’ Whereupon 
he turned his gymnastic apparatus into a rowing-machine, 
with a sliding seat, and rowed fifty strokes ; then arose, in 
@ glow, avd put his coat on. ‘“‘ Thatis the way,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to get warm and keep warm in cold weather. 
Most people shut out the air, and hover over a fire, and try 
to keep warm by applying heat externally to their bodies. 
The true way is to put plenty of fuel inside the body, let in 
plenty of fresh air, bring it and the blood together in the 
langs, by vigorous exercise start the blood to a more rapid 
course, and so keep a good fire inside. Plenty of food, 
plenty of air, plenty of exercise, and cold-water bathing are 
the means for keeping warm in cold weather. Pile on the 
fuel, keep the fires burning, and keep the ashes well raked 
out—in the body; and it does not much matter how the 
fire in the furnace gets along. Most people try to get warm ; 
I warm myself.’’ The Spectator reports his friend’s method 
in the belief that it will be found as sound in practice as it 
is original and philosophical in theory. 


Every kind of public conveyance has its own peculiar 
and special nuisance—a person who infests it and renders 


of the railway carriage is the delicate woman who invari- 
ably opens a window on the coldest winter day and impar- 
tially distributes pneumonia and asthma among her fellow- 
passengers. The plagues of the street-cars are so many 
that the Spectator could not possibly enumerate them in a 
single paragraph. Thepest of the omnibus is the man with 
the cane or the umbrella. When he gets in there is, as a 
rule, no seat near the door; the stage has already started ; 
he is not or bas never accustomed himself to the motions 
and general envirouments of omnibus riding ; he grasps the 
rod on the roof of the stage wildly ; in the same hand is his 
vane or umbrella, the point of the latter coming in tm- 


partsof some fellow-passenger. If he holds the umbrella 


in the other hand, at the firat lurch of the conveyance he 
invariably thrusts it out after the manner of a spear, to the 
imminent peril of a seatful of people. When expostulated 
with he either frowns, or else says, in a very forcible manner, 
he knows what he is about and is perfectly able to take care 
of himself. The literal truthfulness of the latter statement 
cannot be questioned ; the only doubt is about the ability of 


the other passengers to do the same. ‘There is but one way 
to manage a cane or an umbrella in a stage, and in that way 
it becomes perfectly harmiess:; ) Take it im the hand with 
which you take hold of the rod along the roof, and let it lie 


‘parallel with the rod.. This is asimple process; with which 


every veteran patronizer of the omnibus is entirely familiar, 
but the knowledge of which needs to be widely disseminated. 
The Spectator sometimes feels as if the omnibus companies 
ought to establish preparatory schools for the express pur- 
pose of teaching their passengers’ how to carry umbrellas 
and canes without danger to eyes and noses. 


Hydropbobia is our word to express an insane aeebeed 
fresh water; we ought to have a word to express the 
much more common horror of freah air. Oxygen ia as essen- 
tial to good blood as is food ; and it is freely given, but we 
carefully shut it out. There is nothing which God seems 
more determined to bestow upon his children than a “‘ draft,” 
and nothing which they seem more determined not to accept. 
He wraps the world in air, anid wonderful are his contriv- 
ances for keeping it always in motion; and ingenious are 
our contrivances for escaping from the breese which he cre- 
ates to give his children life. He sends the fresh air in 
from the ocean ; he sweeps it across'the plains and the hills; 
he fills it with freshness from the snow.clad mountains, and 
the verdure-clad meadows; he bids it find its way to our 
lungs, to take the death out which every moment we exhale, 
and put new life in, which he means that every moment 
we should inhale; it comes knocking for admission at every 
door and window of our houses; and we put up double win- 
dows, and weather-strips, and build a roaring fire in an air- 
tight stove, and set lamp and fire to burning up all the little 
oxygen we admit, and gramble at our draughty house, if, 
in spite of all our efforts, same of the life and health gets in 
throngh crack and crevice. Men and women who would 
turn with disgust from dirty water will take into their sys- 
tem dirty air without a thought of repugnance. There is 
no pool so filthy, with green scum on top and mud beneath, 
as the atmosphere of every smoking-car, some public halls, 
many schoolhouses, and some churches. 


It was a curious experiment, made by the late Dr. Draper, 
and used by him as an illustration of the possible perma- 
nencé of all mental impressions, that if a wafer be placed 
upon a piece of cold burnished steel, breathed upon, and 
the wafer then removed, when the steel is again breathed 
upon, even after a lapse of several days, there will appear 
upon it a spectral image of the vanished wafer. If soslight 
a contact between insensitive materials produces such laat- 
ing results, reasons the Doctor, what must be the effect of 
visual impressions made upon the sensitive ganglia of the 
brain? May we not believe that everything which the eye 
beholds is photographed indelibly upon the mind, to be re- 
produced if we but look forthe talismanic number of the 
negative? It is a startling suggestion, when we think of it, 
that our brains must receive unerasible pictures of all that 
our eyes behold, whether we wish to receive them or not ; 
and one that enjoins us to cast our lines in pleasant places. 


But whether it be true or not that a single impression makes 


an indelible mental] mark, there is no doubt that a repetition 
of impressions does ;. and if we want to keep our soul’s pict- 
ure gallery free from unwerthy images we must not go where 
these are seen. To be practical : it is a little quicker for the 
Spectator to go down town by the Bowery horse-car than by 
the Broadway omnibus; but there is more sweetness and 
light to be seen from the stage than from the car; and, 
bearing in miud the pérmanenceof ganglionic impressions, 


henceforth the Spectator thinks he will take the ’bus, and 


give the ganglions good material to work upon, 


The “* best society”’ element in all circles generally gontains 
members who have not been admitted to the charmed circle 
because of their superior mental’éndowments. High moral 
qualities are not always a requisite, and positive ignorance 
can be overlooked if one has a, capacity for dressing in the 
fashion and chattering society naib eatke Wealth is never 
rejected, though the greatest vacuum exist where the brains 
of its owner should be, The “‘ best society” of the West pre 
sents some amusing facts in corroboration of this assertion. 
A friend of the Spectator living in a Western capital was 
admiring the beautiful things displayed in a magnificent 
jewelry establishment. The carriage of a leader of the 
‘“* best soclety’’ drove up. The leader herself stepped ont, 
splendidly arrayed. Looking over the top of her gold speo- 
tacles, worn through sheer affectation, she said to the driver : 
“You take them there hoases back home, an’ don’t you 
lick ’em none on the way. I’ve got « whole raft of shoppin’ 


on hands, an’ am comin’ home on the street-car,”’ 
transportation both perilous and disagreeable. The terror | 


The Spectator fell into conversation the other day with a 
Sunday-school teacher who is conducting a class of boys 
through the International course of lessons, and was told 
the following story : There had been two or three lessons on 
Solomon, followed by one on temperance. The boys were 
a good deal interested in this subject, and some of them 
proposed signing a pledge, The teacher explained to them 
the solemn nature of a pledge, and told them she would be 
glad to bave any of them who earnestly resolved on total 


abstinence write out their promise to that effect, and bring 


it to her. The next Sunday several documents were pre- 
sented, one of which wigan, promise Soloman never to 


‘drink intoxicating Hquors.”” 
mediate contact with the eyes, the nose, and other exposed | 


A Spectator at this guphio 
the difficulties of shopping in Oonstentinople : 

Almost the first words which I remember, having 
heard after reaching Turkey, as they were .drawled 
out by our caiqueje, were, Yawash, yawaeh!’’ “Slow- 
ly, slowly!” And nothing could express 
and perfectly Turkey and the Tiarks. “Slowly, slow 


ly seems to be the motto of’ the whole’ country.’ Trav- 


nople'is in Pera, which is on the: European side of the Bos- 
phorus, while Scutari is on tlie Asiatic. I send for the 
latest steamer list to find out when the next hoat will go, “a 
la Turk,” for time is reckoned by the Turks from sunrise to 
sunset. The sun seta now at a quarter past, four im the 
afternoon, hence nine o’clock a.M. in Frank time | 
® quarter to nine in Turkish. Once baying Aeci 
summon my arabaje, or hackman, and am pitched 
tossed through the narrow, lane-like streets of Scutari. 


question, as to when. it 
shimdi,”” “now but 

any time between the present and sunset, with a margin. , 
After purchasing my ticket and stepping on board, an- 


other important question presents itself, Where shall sit 


I cam go into the women’s compartment gt the stern of the 
boat, but I have been there ance, and one does not: care to 
sacrifice comfort to curiosity too often. Then, | may go up 
on deck, but as it is December, this does not seem prudent ; 
but there is one more place, and that is in the little stuffy 
cabins at either side of the boat. So I crowd {nto one of 
them, am squeesed in between twce Turks, and am soon en- 
veloped in clouds of sthdke. All my choking and coughing 
and sneezing serves only to call their attention to me as being 
an American and a Giaour, whom @ Moslem famigation 
would not injure. The ‘‘shimdi” has already extended to 
half an hour, and still no signs of starting. Life does not 
look so hopeful under these circumstances, and for a time 
my thoughts are tinged with darkness, but.the shrill whistle 
which promises our starting in ten minutes, ii like a 
ray of sunlight. 

There is, however, still & séveter test Of p waiting 
Horn, which unites Pera and Stambon!, the oldest part of 
Constantinople. One would think that out steamer had 
come in unexpectedly from the Sandwich Islands; judging 
from the excitement caused by our arrival. We stop first 
at one landing, and are ruthlessly cast off; then we try 
another, with no better success. After steaming up and 
down for an indefinite time, during which even the Turks 
on either side of me become restless, a brilliant idea suddenly 
occurs to our noble captain—that is, that as there is a regu- 
larly appointed landing-place, if he should go there he 
might find haven. This thought, born ofa deep mind, 
proves @ felicitous one, and in no less than ten minutes we 
are landed on the bridge. Perhaps in no place in the world 
ie human life in its manifold phases so fully represented as 
here. It is a great panorama, where all peoples and nationa 
are pictured ; where the deepest depths of misery are side 


by side with most royal magnificence ; most horrible deform- 


ities with grace and beauty. The harbor is full of salling- 
vessels, steamers, caiques, sandils, and skiffs, coming and 
going in endless motion. The motto, ‘‘ each oné for him- 
self,”’ seems to be the only one practicable in the jostling 
crowd, however unselfish one’s intentions might be. The 
narrow streets of Galaté are full to overflowing with horses; 
carriages, donkeys, men, women, and children, in costumes 
and forms as strange as ever were seen in Vanity Fair. . 

The tramway proves itself a foreigner by the speed.with 
which I ascend the hill and am set down before the Bon 
Marché in Pera. 

My simple purchases made, I tutn my taee once more 
toward the bridge, and as the last steamer goes ‘at sunset, I 
look with some anxiety at the fast fading light. ‘The’ next 
twenty minutes is a confused dream. { reach the skata fust 
in time to leap on board the last boat as it moves away, and 
with hearty congratulations I once more take up my post, but 
this time in an outside cabin, whence I can look out upon 
the water as the gray light slowly settles over it, Thelighta 
are put out one by one in the harbor on the several vessels. 
We glide silently past the beautiful castle called “Dolma 
Baghtche,” with tts golden gates washed by the reatleas 
waves. It is quite dark when we at last touch the Scutart 
skata, and the myriad lights from the great city glimmer 
through the thin veil of mist which surrounds us. My com- 
pasions around me seem to feel the quieting influence of all, 
and settle back in their corners. The hurry /and bustle of 

the arabaje, which shows considerable determination on 
both sides, and I am soon at home, bus,only just. in time fox 
our six o’clock dinner. As I view my few purchases, 
which I have bartered a whole day’s precious time, then, 
at no other time, I appreciate that I am in the land of the 
Turks. 


The Congregational Club of New York Cu, 
next Monday, expects & programme of unusual 
is Ladies’ Day. Genetal Armstrong, of Hamipton 
will be present with a quartet of Hampton ‘singers, and 
will speak of education in the South from his’ point of view ; 
and Dr. Curry, formerly of Alabama, now of Richmond, Va. ; 
the Superintendent of the Peabody Fund, and well known as 
an earnest aivocate of untversal education in the South, and 
as an eloquent speaker, willapeak, from a Southerner’s peint, 
of view, on “‘ The New South,’’, evening will be given 


names those of inv guests to the the Treasurer to 
insure’ places at the table. at a 


of? bod eling about Constantinéple trém dhe its villages 
as much moment as a journey sat to. the 
nn |) and doa little shopping. The bnsiness part of Constanti- 
} ting back luxuriously upon the soft cushions of a coupé, 
with @ sigh of relief that a beginning has been made. But 
for the edification of that one let me say that soft cnshions 
and easy springs are not peculiarly Tarkish.. Well, to cut 
| my story short, I reach the, skata, or landing, and find my 
steamer with a business look about it,!as though it had once 
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HEOLOGICAL controver-ies scem to have fled 
om the relizious to the secular journals in Bos- 
tov, The “ Jouroal” and ‘‘ Transcript” have taken 
bend. A writer in the “‘ Journal,” over the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Prologus,” came out a week ago with a splenctic 
re‘olnder to Professor Moore's review of Profe-sor 
Wright’s book in the December number of ‘‘The An- 
dover Review.” With a slashing style be taunts Pro- 
fessor Moore with being a young critic, and accuses him 
of being ‘‘ mean” and ‘‘ misrepresenting,” ‘‘ unscholar- 
ly” and “pretentious,” and avers that Professor 
Wright made but a single mistake, in the derivation of 
the word ‘‘elect,” in his book. In Saturday's ‘‘ Jour- 
nal” Professor Moore replied in a keenly critical article, 
bowing graciously to the charge of being a young man, 
and brushing atide moet of the attack by stating that 
“dexterity in juggling with words does not mend mat- 
ters.” He showed the difference between ‘ general in- 
telligence” and ‘‘scholarsbip,” and severely censured 
the practice of making books from ‘‘ an encyclopedise,”’ as 
in such works the “‘ Jearning is second band, inaccurate, 
unverified.” ‘* Woe tothe man of one book, especially 
if it is an encyclopedia.” In conclusion he adds : ‘‘ With 
a writer who d sgui-es himself under a pseudonym, in 
order to indulge without responsibility in ugly personal- 
ities, I will bave no more words.” 

The “ Transcript” has published two long attacks on 
Harverd Divinity Schoo), by a writer from Cambridge 
over the pseudonym of ‘‘Obeerver.” It is now known 
that the writer isa Unitarian clergyman who is out of 
a pulpit end not ia good odor in bis denomination. He 
is sharply criiicul and incleive ; a free lance at making 
hard hits; unfair and not accurate in his statements. 
He fiercely assails the late Ezra Abhot’s scholarship, 
classing bim as being ‘‘a very long way behind the best 
advance in learning.” Several rejoinders bave been 
writien, two of them by men who are students in the 
school, and who by candid and manly statements show 
that come of tbe statements of the writer are not true so 
far as the spirit and present workings of the institution 
are covcerned. 

On the whole, it is refreshing to the religious jcurnal- 
ist to look on and see this clashing of theological spears 
without the camp in secular journals. 

It wouli be in much better taste, not to say more 
Christian, if the critics all round, who decry the relig- 
ion of Harvard College, would exhibit more of the epirit 
of the Master, and thereby by their ‘‘ gentlencss” show 
greatness enough to make their criticisms healthful and 
their suggestions inspiriog. As there has been some- 
thing of a ‘‘ New Departure” in the Divinity School, it 
seems Opportune to give the readers of The Christian 
Union some insight into its present status. It should 
always be kept in mind that the immediate motive for 
the establishment of Hurvaid College was the desire to 
provide a learned and pious ministry for the colony. It 
should furiher be remembered that the statutes were 
very bioad : it being the express aim of the founders to 
encourage ‘‘the serious, impartial, unbiased investiga- 
tion of Christientruth.” ‘‘ In furtherance of this avowed 
aim,” says Dr. Thayer, “it differs from almost all 
other theological echools in exempting not its pupils 
only, but its professors as well, from a required assent 
to the distinctive doctrines or practices of any denomi- 
pation.” This was done by the Orthodox before the 
Unitarian separation. The founder of the Hollis pro- 
fessorship wass Baptist. Built on this broad founda- 
tion, the Harvard Divinity School is not prevented by any 
statute from the freest endeavor to ascertain a!) the facts, 
and nothing but the facts, concerning revealed and nat- 
ural religions. 

Recently a movement has been made to enlarge the 
ephere of the School to a theologics] university which 
shall be unsectarian ; a school where the broadest relig- 
ious culture thall be given, without denominational 
prejudice. Conscquently, three of the tix professors, 
not including President Eliot or the teacher of elocu- 
tion, are not Unitarians: two Beptists and a Congrega: 
tionalist. These professors, most of them, arc already 
widely known by their attainments in Jcarninz. Dr. 
C. C. Everett, the Dean of the school, who teaches the- 
ology, isa man of remarkable insight into the philoso- 
pby of religions ; and by notes of his Jectures, to which 
students gave me access, I think be must have great 
facility as well as great candor in stating the different 
and divergent views of theologians, and the tenets of 
ethnic religions. A fair specimen of his work in this 
line, I judge, is his article cn ‘‘ Dorner,” in the Jan- 
uary number of the “Unitarian Review.” Professor 
Toy is recognized certainly as among the very best 
Oriental scholars in the country. Professor Lyon 
stands very high as a teacher of the Babylonian-Assyr- 
ian religion. The successor of Ezra Abbot, Professor 
J. Henry Thayer, of Andover, who teaches the same 
branches in Cambridge that he did at Andover, only 
needs the mention of his name to carry weight in the 
school. These three last-named professors are evangel- 


ical. Then there is the young and efficient Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, who is very popular, and inspizes 
| the whole school with a gennine Christian enthusiasm. 

The present number of students is twenty-six—repre- 
sentatives of ten denominations ; twelve Unitarians, four 
‘Congregationalists, three Methodists, one Sweden- 
borgian, one Episcopalian, one Quaker, one Christian, 
one Presbyterian, one Free Baptist, and one Baptist. 
‘Some of these students are pursuing special courses, and 
some are resident graduates, one being the Dean of 
the Chautauqua School. In additivn to the above, as 
coming under the instruction in the theological depart- 
‘ment, fifty students from the University take as an elec- 
tive the lectures of Professor F. G. Peabody on “‘ Eth- 
{cal Theories and Social Problems,” including temperance, 
labor, prisons, divorces. Also quite a number take as 
electives other lectures by Professor Peabody, which 
brings the number up to about ninety, in all, who pur- 
sue some branch of study ia the Divinity department. 
Among the students are graduates from other theolog- 
ical seminaries. 

My own observation of the students leads me to be- 
lieve that there is among them a devout, earnest, Chris. 
tian spirit, and a good dégree of profound religious con- 
viction. They are earnest investigators, and the fraternal 
feeling is admirable. I believe the school, as a whole, 
has never been eo ably manned as it is to-day, and 
that it is doing a good work. Its opportunity is great ; 
and if it shall rise to the spiritual power of its position, 
‘all good people will rejoice that the spirit of free and 
fearless inquiry which laid the foundations of the Uni- 
versity is, in these later times, lifting its golden fruit to 
heaven. 


—Reports of its work at the annual meeting of the 
North Avenue Church and parish show that the past 
has becn the most prosperous year in its history, as in- 
dicated by the size of the congregation, benevolent con- 
tributions, and Sunday-echool work. The pastor's 
salary was increased, and a larger appropriation to 
‘music was voted. The pastor, the Rev. C. F. Thwing, 
‘left home on Monday of this week to examine the new 
field at Grinnell to which he has been elected. If he 
accepts the Presidency of Iowa College, it will be 
‘with reluctance that bis peoplein Cambridge will assent. 

—The special administrators in the Stone will case, 
who are the Hon. R. R. Bishop and Mr, A. E. Scott, 
bave authorized sult to be brought in their names to 
‘test the validity of the conveyance of about $200 000 to 
the Hon. Alpheus Hardy and Dr. Willcox, who are 
truetees. This action is not to be understood as imply- 
ing a belief, on the prrt of the special adminstratora, 
‘that the instrument is fovalid ; but, as the statute makes 
‘it the duty of special administrators to ‘collect and 
possess ” the estate of a deceased person, they have con- 
sidered it to be their duty to afford the heirs-at-law such 
facilities as are reasonable to test the question whether 
the funds in the hands of the trustees constitute a part 
of the estate. 

—The officers have arrested three men in Stoughton 
for participating in the lottery of the G. A. R. Fair in 
that town. The clergymen did not instigate the lezal 
proceedings. 

—Professor Sumner, of Yale, lectured in the Old 
South Meeting-House, Saturday evening, to a large 
audience, on tariff reform. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


AST weck mention was made of a large legacy for 

a Home for Incurables. We are reminded this 
week tbat a little more than seven years ago Mr. Allen 
C. Lewis left the bulk of an estate of more than 
$600,000 to three trustees for the establishment of a 
school “for those who are 8s) circumstanced in life as 
to be unable without aid and assistance to obtain the in- 
struction and gain access to bouks and papers of art and 
science tbat their future advancement in life requires.” 
By the terms of the will the legacy is to increase till it 
reachcs the sum of $800,000. At that time a building is 
to be erected, at a cost of not more than a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and be #0 adapted to the business 
needs of the «ity as to produce the largest income pos- 
sible, and at the same time provide a large lecture-room, 
a reading-room, and such rooms for study as the carry- 
ing out of the plans contemplated will require. This 
new institution is to be known as the ‘‘ Lewis Insti- 
tution.” Fifty thousand dollars are to be invested 
in books, papers, etc., for the library. ‘‘A regular 
course of instruction at night, free to all who shall at- 
tend, is to be established, and such course to be adapted, 
as far as possible, to the general uses and vocations 
of life, and of the kind and character not generally 
taught in the public schools.” A school is to be kept up 
for ‘‘ the instfuction of respectable females ;” a course of 


free léctyrcs on the arts, sclencer, and natural phi- 
losophy is to be maintained, and a polytechnic schoo! to 
be established as soon as the means in the hands of the 


trustees will permit. The estate was settled in 1879, 


the Methodi-ts ; the Congregationalists talked 


and the trustces instructed to carry out the provisions 
of the will 8s soon as possible. 

The second annual convention of the Catholic Tem- 
perance Association of the Chicago diocese was held 
‘Sunday afternoon at the rooms of the Union Catholic 
Library Aswciation. The President of the Association, 
and the Jeader in its work, the Rev. James M. Hagen, 
was in the chair, and made the principal address. It is 
understood, however, that he has the hearty sympathy 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, and that they fully ap- 
prove of his advocacy of total abstinence as the only safe 
rule for Catholics or for anybody else to follow. Mr. 
Hagen believes in using the press, the platform, and the 
pulpit to create a public sentiment in favor of temper- 
ance, and in the passing of laws that will help forward 
the reform. This new movement among the Roman- 
ists in favor ol temperance is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. 

The First Congregational Church at Ravenswood, a 
suburb of Chicago, rededicated a beautiful house of 
worship on Sunday. The edifice has been remodeled 


and refurnished at an expente of more than $9,000. 
‘This church, now enjoying the sixteenth year of 


the service of its pastor, the Rev. Wm. A. Lloyd, 
has been the mother of missions, establishiog Sabbath- 
schools and churches in the region around, and while 
thus freely giving to others has found ber own strength 
rapidly increasing. Such a church deserves the pros- 
perity to which it has attained. 

The Rev. David R. Breed, lately of the House of 
Hope, St. Paul, preached his first sermon, as pastor in 
Chicago, before the Presbyterian Association of North- 
western Chicago. A church will toon be organized. 
The services are held in the chapel of the Theological 
Seminary, and are likely to be very attractive. The 
professors of the Seminary are interested in the new en- 
terprise, and, with the increase of the city, it can hardly 
fail to bave a rapid growth. 

The ministers’ mectings, Monday, were hardly up to 
their usual average of interest. The Rev. Mr. Gray read 
a paper on Judge Tourgee’s ‘‘ Appeal to Cesar,” before 
about the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the Presbyterians met as a 
Presbytery, and the Baptists discussed the claims and 
needs of the University. It will be remembered that by 
the decision of the court, as reported in last week’s 
letter, the University is fully $300,000 in debt. The 
question is, What sball be done? The property is 
valued at $400 000. Drs. Henson and Lorimer and 
President Anderson think that an effort should be 
made totave the institution, and an appeal be made 
to sister cities for help. The site is most desirable, 
and the reputation of the University for scholarship ex- 
cellent. Somefavor a removal to Morgan Park, whero 
the Baptist Theological Seminary is located. but most of 
the friends of the institution prefer to have it remain in 
the city. 

At the Presbyterian Social Union, Monday evening, 
there was an earnest and pr: fitable discussion of the sub- 
ject of systematic giving. This subject is receiving more 
and more attention in all our churches, for they are be- 
ginning to see that unless some other plan than that 
ordinarily followed is adopted, our great benevolent en- 
terprises cannot be cartied on. There is money enough 
in the Presbyterian Church for all the berevolent work 
the Lord wants it to do. The tame is true of other 
Christian denominations. What is needed is a love for 
Christ that will lead us to encourage such work as God 
prospers us, and esteem the privilege of laboring to- 
getber with him in the conversion of men as the greatest 
privilege of our lives. 

The weck has Leen noted for a great Charity Ball, at 
which the beauty and wealth of the city were present, 
and by which some $30,000 were obtained ; and for the 
close of Mr, Irving's engagement at Haverly’s Theatcr. 
Reports make his playing, and that of Miss Terry, ad- 
mirable in every 1c:pect. Certainly no actors could 
desire better patronage than they have received. Inspite 
of the terrific snow-storm fully 800 people at Central 
Music Hall listened Jast evening to 1eadings by Mark 
Twain and Mr. Cable. Each read from his own writ- 
ings, and those who were present were amply repaid for 
braving the storm. 

We look upon the death of the Hon. Schuyler Colfax 
as a national calamity. Though out of public life, no 
man was doing more for his country than he. His 
influence was everywhere felt throughout the Nortb- 
west. His lectures were always interesting, and at the 
same time profitable to hear. His attitude on the Mor- 
mon question, in favor of temperance, and of a!] moral 
reforms, was simply consistent with the purity of his 
private life. 

We hear very little just now about Mr. Moody’s scheme 
for a training college for Christian workers in this city. 
The plan will undoubtedly be carried out, and as soon 
as possible money will be raised to provide for its sup- 
port. lt is not yet known what are to be the conditions 
of admission. Probably such as good common sense, a 
fair English education, and sincere piety will have no 
difficulty in meeting. 
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THE LESSON OF WATTS’S PAINTINGS. 


By Grores Parsons LATHROP. 


HAT is tt that we really demand of the fine arts ? 
In the case of painting, the desire of the aver- 
age man is, that it should yield a “‘ pretty picture,” or 
(if the object be portraiture) a “‘ good likeness.” More- 
over, it pleases our average man te be able to exclaim : 
** How natural! Yes, yes! I’ve seen just such a place !” 
or, “‘ Why, he’s painted every hair on that head! I 
could almost eat the watermelon on that canvas!” and so 
on, He assumes at once that he can decide off-hand 
whether a picture is good or not, according as it seems to 
him real or not real. When the plans for the Harvard 
Memorial were submitted to the committe», it was pro- 
posed that they should be judged by experts. But, 
** What is the use of that ?” one gentleman asked. ‘‘ We 
can tell what will make a handsome building. If I see 
a beautiful woman, do I need an expert to inform me ?” 
His state of mind was the same as our average man’s ; 
yet even he would have to admit that there may be dif- 
ferent opinions as to a woman’s beauty. 

Relatives almost always find fault with the portrait of 
one of their family, and contradict each other respecting 
the accuracy of the features ; each one thinking that he 
or she must be right in judging of the well-known fece. 
Now, the two sides of every face are very dissimilar, and 
we all form the habit of looking at a famillar pbysiog- 
nomy in one special way, no matter how well we think 


we know all its phases. But the artist has to look at) 


both sides, consider all points, and combine from them 
a total, which, if it be properly arrived at, will be truer 
and more comprehensive than the impre’sion we get 
through our own eyes. This being so with faces that 
we observe carefully, how much more likely the artist 
is to see better than we in depicting nature, which most 
of us hardly observe at all! Still, we go on insisting 
upon exact imitation in accord with our own standard, 
looking no deeper than those misguided Greek birds that 
pecked at Apelles’s painted grapes because they took 
them for actual fruit; though every one will confess 
that a bird’s opinion about art {is not of much value. 
Sometimes, however, we vary the process by pecking at, 
critically, pictures which do not seem to be the actual 
thing. A lady objected to a beautiful and masterly 
landscape by George Inness, ‘‘ because,” she explained, 
‘you can’t see the eye in that cow’s head.” The cow, 
lying in a meadow, had been viewcd from a distance, 
as its size showed, where no one could distinguish the 
eye. 
On the whole, our demands upon painting—that is, if 
we represent the general public—are not very intelll- 
gent ; they are often as unreasonable as a child’s. We 
expect of the poet and novelist that they will color life 
in their own way, and cause us to perceive things which 
we have not the insight or the time to discover for our- 
selves ; we permit the actor and playwright all sorts of 
artifices and improbabilities in order that they may at- 
tain a higher truth of generalized representation in their 
art; and we do not limit music to the reproduction of 
bird-songs, the tones of a voice, or the rumble of sea- 
waves and thunder. But we ask painting to confine 
itself to a petty imitation of the actual. It is true, a large 
class of people, who would like to have the pattern of 
the carpet in an interior view painted with the precisiun 
of a map, can derive pleasure from an allegorical em- 
bodiment of something which never existed, such as 
Cole’s ‘* Voyage of Life ;” or from panoramic works 
like Selous’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” Church’s ‘‘ Niagara,” and 
Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountain expanses, which appeal 
to historic association or national geographical pride. 
And, in these instances, they suspend the requirements 
for exact imitative detail. But this only shows that 
they are for the moment carried away into allowing the 
painter his due liberty ; usually they do not understand 
that he should be free at all. 

What is even worse is, that many skilled and enlight- 
ened artists cannot enjoy any work which is not exe 
cuted by certain methods, with particular refinements of 
technical process and touch that they consider essential. 
One might as well say that Homer and Victor Hugo in 
the original are not as great as they would be if we could 
read them with the ancient Greek or the perfect French 
accent. A man who speaks broken English, or even 
stammers now and then, may yet convey to us great 
ideas, stir our very souls with poetry or religion, by his 
utterance. 

All this should be borne in mind when we look at the 
works of that great English painter, George Frederick 
* Watts. Here is a man who acts in the largest way on 
the principle that art is not simply imitation, nor realis- 
tic reproduction and ‘‘ composition,” but that it reaches 
its highest life only when it invents, imagines, poetizes, 
But he bases his imaginings on a solid knowledge of the 
real. His ‘‘ Midday Rest” proves that, with its sturdy 
Normandy horse reposing in the traces, the workaday 
wagoner drowsing against the wheel, and the rooster— 
the one active object—picking up subsistence from the 
ground. Itis all undoubtedly real ; so much so, that it 
weuld not attract our notice in real life; but Mr. Watts 


has not stooped in taking this subject—he has raised it 
to the plane of art, and given it dignity by infusing into 
the whole scene a sentiment of tred humanity and 
slumbering nature, which is primitive in its force. The 
portraits also show his sense of reality. Character, con- 
tour, complexions—all are seized and depicted with in- 
tense veracity and lifelikeness; and yet, somehow, the 
results are like visions. Robust, earnest Robert Brown- 
ing ; ascetic Cardinal Manning, gaunt as a death’s head; 
Tennyson’s pensive, impassioned face; the massive 
countenance of Herr Joachim, bathed by mellow lamp- 
light, and in its dusky glow almost resonant with the 
tone of his violln—these float before us as heads we have 
seen in a vivid dream, but, having seen, can never forget. 
Then, in the ‘Found Drowned,” does he give us a ca- 
daver, a reminiscence of the Morgue, as Bougeaureau, 
with his wax-work verisimilitude, might have done, or 
Bonnat, with his fleshly fidelity ? Not at all. Hepre 
sents the dead body devoid of glamour, but charged 
with all the mystery of life and death—a mute thape 
that tells its own story, suggests vast social problems, and 
awakens a regenerating sympathy. How different his 
portraits from those fiimsy superficialities by Hubert 
Herkomer, which, clear and literal enough, have no 
more feeling than the image mirrored on the pupil of an 
ox’seye! The trouble with our current “ realism,” un- 
fortunately the dominant influence with many of the 
best American artists, is that in going down to the actual 
it stays there, loses itself in mere appearance, glitters, 
then fades away ; instead of exalting transitory real- 
ities into ideal permanence by the magic of a thought, 
an inspired touch, a strong feeling. But Mr. Watts’s 
full stature can be measured only in his imaginative 
works, like ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘“‘The Happy 
Warrior,” ‘‘ Eve Tempted,” ‘‘ Loveand Life,” ‘‘ Love 
and Death”—the last his supreme achievement. I 
have spoken of them before in these columns. They 
and kindred offspring of the same brain stand above 
most pictures of the present day by theirlofty rendering 
of the human form, in a spirit as exalted as that of the 
Greeks, but with something of modern paesion, faith, 
and mysticism added ; also by the original and striking 
chords of color which their creator commands, 

Let us admit that Mr. Watts is at times wrong or 
awkward in his drawing; that his conception and ar- 
rangement are occasionally eccentric, ungainly, disap- 
pointing ; and that—as Kenyon Cox has said in a manly 
article in ‘* The Critic”—be often ‘‘fumbles” with his 
materials. The fact remains, that from nearly all his 
canvases there radiates a penetrating light of ideas, emo- 
tions, sentiments, clothed in colors of great brilliancy 
and loveliness. They are sensitive; they throb with 
meaning, and with a profound senso of the glory that 
God has provided for the human eye in luminous, rich 
combinations of tint and form. Do we, who so glibly 
pass by a great work of art because the pigments are 
badly handled, or because it is ‘‘ unpleasant” to a hasty 
glance, or too yellow, too green, too amethystine, and 
we do not know what it means—do we, I say, reject the 
emerald and the topaz because they are impregnated with 
one color! Doweask what a jewel means, or complain 
that it is too much itself? On the contrary, we accept 
it because it is itself and remains an inexplicable won- 
der. We ought to be capable of valuing pictures for 
the same reasons, and to rejoice in their sheeny hues as 
unquestioningly as we do in the play of an opel, or the 


iridescent glaze of a Moorish plate. Leonardo da Vinci 


took hints from discolorations on old walls; Turner is 
said to have obtained color-schemes from sheets which 
he allowed children to smear with paints at will. Every 
great master has his distinctive order of color-harmo- 
nies, and that is one thing that makes us prize him. He 
educes and alters it from nature in his own way. Hip- 
polyte Flandrin, a strong religious painter, was quite 
arbitrary in his coloring, and sometimes went directly 
against nature. Mr. Watts uses the tints that he finds 
in reality, as a musician uses existing sounds, to make 
delicious and ennobling compositions ; exemplifying 
the entire suftableness of Mr. Whistler's ‘‘ harmony ” 
and ‘‘symphony,” as applied to pictures. But when to 
all this outward show of beauty is joined a soul of ideal 
perceptions, deep thought and feeling, then indeed we 
have a rare conjunction. It is such a conjunction that 
occurs in Mr. Watts’s paintings. Therefore, I day that 
they are worthy of much honor, study, and emulation, 

The lesson which Mr. Watts teaches is one with the 
lesson of all the greatcst masters: that art should not be 
bound to servile reproduction, but should inéerpret free- 
ly, and create, Taking {ts roots in the earth, and absorb- 
ing all that may be learned from transcript of the actual, 
it should spring up and unfold in a flower superior to 
the actual, A painter’s work which has this quality 
may often be defective in part, but it is to be rated above 
any other. Notwithstanding the excellent and aspiring 
performance of some among our younger American 
painters, they seldom reveal that superiority. The im- 
mediate application of the lesson is, accordingly, that we 
should foster in America, by every means, a conception 
of art as being the vehicle of ideas, the instrument of a 
thousand strings from which inspiring themes are to be 


=3 
evoked ; the world being thus made broader, more re- 
ceptive, more spiritual, more alive to what is good in the 
domain of finer sense—and, consequently, happier. 


THE LONDON “SANDWICH MEN.” 


HE “sandwich man”—who has been defined as 
‘‘a chunk of humanity between slices of bread 
thinly spread with more or less piquancy ”—is a toler- 
ably familiar sight in our great American cities, But 
in the West of London he isin his true home. Enter- 
prising as are our business men {fn sensational forms of 
advertising, the British patent medicine man and theat- 
rical agent throw them completely into the shade. A 
writer in the last number of Cassell’s ‘‘ Family Maga- 
zine” gives an amusing account of the odd uses to which 
these wretched specimens of humanity are put. Wretched 
as they are, however, they are a grade above the pro 
fessional beggar, as they work, and work hard, for the 
‘‘ shilling a day and his board ”—the board, be it cn ier- 
stood, being literally understood. As one walks through 
the crowded streets of Western London he meets troop 
after troop of these disconsolate-looking wretches, each 
procession tricked out with some strange device to at 
tract the public gaze. One bears on his chest a huge 
inscription, ‘‘Do not look at my back.” Needless to 
say, nine men out of ten turn to read the advertise 
ment on the rear slice of the sandwich. Next comes « 
great canvas in a frame, bearing only the line, ‘‘ Watch 
this frame.” When every oneils tired of meeting this, 
and curiosity is supposed to be piqued, the frame ap 
pears filled with some glaring patent medicine adver- 
tisement. A certain sensational melodroma was forced 
upon public attention by a gang of men in striped garb, 
with shaven heads and dragging imitation iron balls. 
An even more realistic medium of advertising, and one 
that has met with serious censure, was a mock funeral. 
Every conceivable grotesque costume is found in these 
processions. Burlesque noses and hats are as common 
as ata masquerade. Tobaccos are advertised by com- 
panies of men with long pipes, industriously smoking, 
and bearing’ the names of the manufacturer on their 
backs. Imitation American Indians and Chinese man- 
darins stroll dolefully side by side. A long line of ill- 
sbaven and blear-eyed men with immense nurses’ caps, 
each carrying a preposterous representation of a well- 
grown infant and a feeding-bottle, excites for a while the 
smiles of the passers-by, and then gives place to some- 
thing else. To what lengths these advertising agents go 
is seen from the fact that an advertisement lately ap- 
peared calling for bald-headed men who were willing 
to have painted on their smooth scalps the name of a new 
cough medicine. 

How the poor fellows who do this weary serio-comi: 
business subsist was thus told by one of the number to the 
writer of the article referred to: ‘‘ Breakfus’! Well, a 
haporth o’ coffee and a bit o’ bread mostly; or, if your 
missus is able to do auythink, perhaps cocoa anda 
chunk off the loaf. Bread an’ drippin’ or else a save- 
loy, or once in a way a slice o’ cheese, about the middle 
o’ the day, and them as thinks they need it a penn’orth 
o’ beer. We takes our dinner-time mostly down by St. 
Martin’s Church, them as works the Strand ; and others 
down by the bridges, and such places as has walls toset 
down by, or to lean agin. We're off long afore dark, 
and them that’s lucky can pick up a job in the evening 
perhaps, if they ain’t wore out with the weight and the 
heat of the boards at their shoulder-blades and on their 
chests, Some on us getsa job at the theayters; and 
I've known scch as goes on the stage itself in perces 
sions and sech like for what they call soopernooma- 
ries.” 


AN ENGLISH JOURNALIST AT HOME. 
I. 


T is a cozy, though somewhat spacious, room in which 

I meet Mr. George Augustus Sala on the eve of his lect- 
ure tour In the United States and Australia. The dado 
is a series of bookshelves, full of literary and encyclo- 
pedic volumes. Above them hang many interesting 
works of art: a poetic landecape of Scottish Highland 
scenery by Doré, specially painted for Sala; and in 
black and white, Long’s portrait of Irving; a well- 
known engraving of Tennyson, and several other pic'- 
ures that {llustrate the life and times of the present day. 
The wiudow looks out upon a quiet square. 

“The best situation,” says Sala, ‘‘in London for a 
literary man. No thoroughfare past this corner of it 
perfect gulet, with, poisoned macaron| judiciously place 
at the corner to settle the organ-grinders, and twelve 
minutes from Fleet Street and the Strand. 

“ My wife, you know,” bo ssys, ‘‘ is going straight to 
Melbourne. She objects to run the gauntlet of two cus. 
tom-houses, which sbe avoids by going to Australia, via 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, by the Orient Line. 
She expects to arrive on the 10th of March, and I shall 
join her there, after my run through the States, on the 
18th.” 
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~ What is the extent of your tour ?’ I ask ; ‘“‘ and what | me 
are the subjects upon which you lecture ?” 

‘‘T open,” heseys, ‘‘at Boston and Harvard ; and my 
route thence is New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco; I deliver four lectures, the firet being on 
‘Pageants and Raree Shows,’ beginning with the coro- 
pation of Queen Victoria and the funeral of the Great 
Napoleon at the Invalides, Paris, and ending with the 
funeral of Alexander II. at St. Petersburg, and the 
coronation of Alexander III. at Moscow. The other 
lectures are discourses on ‘ Wars, Revolutions, States. 
men, Men of Letters ; ‘ Calture, Costume, and Cook- 
ery; ‘Press, Parliament, and Stage ;’ the whole under 
the comprehensive title of the ‘ The Life _ Advent- 

ures of a Special Correspondent.’ ”’ 

As he' speaks, he turns to call 
able reading-desk. ‘<I sball carry this with me, as 
Dickene carried his, with candle-lamps on either 
side.”’ 


“You do not simply read your Jectures, of course? I 


seed not tell you how much American audiences like 
what tacy call spontaneity.” 
Oh, no,” he says. 
and it is a comfort to have one’s manuscript under one's 
hands ; but I do not put my nose into a book, and there 
are many pages which I can repeat quite as extempo- 
rarity a4 most other well-thought-out oral addresses. In 
writing an interview, I suppose you will describe my 
personal appearance,” he says, with a merry twinkle of 
the’ eye ; ‘‘and I shouldn’t wonder if my white waist- 
coat comes in for a graphic touch.” 

. “ Well,” I rejoin, ‘‘ it has become a)most a trade-mark 
in your toilet.” 

is,’ he says. ‘‘I have worn a white waistcoat 
for five-and-twenty years, cvery day, winter and sum- 


mer. Once, in Paris, at a store where I used to buy my 


gloves, a serving-woman said to me, ‘ You always wear 
a white waistcoat, Mr. Sala.’ ‘ Yes, 1 wear one all the 
year round.’ ‘All the year round ’ she exclaimed: ‘a 
clean one every day?’ ‘ Yes,’ I said. ‘Oh!’ she ex- 
olaimed, raising her hands; ‘if I had only been your 

-washerwoman !'” 

Then, sotto voce, as he conducts me into the hall, en 
route for his workshop and other rooms, he remarks: 
‘* Sixpence a day for twenty-five years would make quite 
alittle sum of money, wouldn’t it ? 

IL. 

Sala’s house is literally packed with intellectual and 
artistic treasures, souvenirs of many lands and many 
people: old china, Sévres, Dresden ; Oriental lamps, 
-knick-knacks from Eastern tomplcs ; literary and pic- 
torial relics of London ; dainty rugs, statuettes, bronzes, 
bric-d-brac of every description. The drawing-room to- 

day, however, has a ghostiike appearance ; it is envel- 
‘oped in white calico draperies. On this winter day the 
effect is chilly in the extreme. There fs a satirical sug- 
gestion in arm-chairs and ottomans partially upholstered 
in white linen, water-colors draped in white bangings, 
books in shrouds, old china peeping from behind pack- 
ings of white fabrics. 

Remembering how Ewing died suddenly last year at 
the Brevoort House, New York, there is something pa- 
thetic in a little figure which Sala uncovers for my in- 
spection. 

**It was,” he says, ‘‘ originally a nude subject, and, 

-oddly enough, a Madonna, which I bought in Mexico 
twenty years ago. Ewing draped it as you see,in a 
pocket-handkerchief dipped in starch. The effect is 
very graceful and artistic.” Then, diving into a corner 
of the room: ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘was givon to me by 
Lord Wolseley ; he brought it years ago from Africa, 
and gave it to me when he was a captain on active srv- 
ice. But let us leave this cave of despair,” he adds, 
“and go into my room.” 

“We enter an apartment which at first glance seems to 
be literally choked with books and papers, but there is 
ample room for the master at a desk where he can sit 
surrounded with his tools. 

‘You asked me a question just now, I think, about 
my method of work. Now, the only volumes which 
are here as a matter of eentiment are this little set of tke 
‘Family Herald,’ which contain my first and juvenile 
works in fiction and essay. All the other volumes 
which you see are works of reference—things belong- 
ing to the practical work of journalism : scrap-books, 
pictorial and otherwise; dictionaries in almost every 
language ; encyclopedias, histories, technical. works ; 
and though some of the shelves may at first eight seem 
to indicate confusion of arrangement, I assure you they 
are all so disposed that I can lay my hand upon any- 

_ thing and everything I wantin a moment. Those vol- 

umes on the left are the ‘ Spectator,’ and close by the 

‘Examiner’ from tne time df Leigh Hunt and Haz- 

litt. On the next shelf, Cobbett’s papera, and other Rad- 

ical and Liberal journals ; and close by, a complete file 
of ‘John Bull’ and ‘Blackwood’ of the strong Tory 
days. You know that myself and Lord Rosebery have 
the Nspoleonic legend maria, On the shelves opposite 
to you are several volumes that have been given to 


| leading articles, 
‘* 1 like the notion of reading, 


dashed off.” 


me by Lord Rosebery ip ,connection with this, sub- in 


Here he took out unique work, ‘‘ The History of | 
Napoleon in Medals,” exquisitely engraved, and includ. | 
ing the medal] struck in contemplation of the conquest | 
of England. Close by this was @ wonderful collection 
of the English, French, and Ltalian drama. Then we 
came to the ‘‘ History of Parliament,” books of natural 
history, lexicons, and books on various trades. 

Upon 8 large equare table near his desk were a num- 
ber of other volumes of reference, and conveniently 
placed in their midst, and in adjacent drawers, were 
boxes of photographs of places he had visited, copies 
of famous pictures, sketches of sculpture, and other 
aids to memory. On his desk were several comimon- 
place books, in bis own hand, written with remarkable 
exactness, as close as print, and almost as plain as cop. 
per-plate engraving. In the body of the,text were in- 
serted numerals in little circles, which had reference 
toa carefully kept index at the close, Another book 
was literally an index of letters, not that he had _ re- 
ceived, but whieh he had written, and the beginnings of 


“Further aids to memory,” he remarked ; ‘‘ how nec- 
cessary, I necd not tell you, toa man who in his time 
has written for the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” 7,000 editorial 
articks. Here,” he said, ‘‘are my references and notes 
for my next Bruseels sketch in the ‘ Telegraph,’ chiefly 
relating to St. Nicholas. There are those who will 
regard that, as they do other similar contributions, as 
having been dashed off, as they call it—thrown off, done 
on the spur of the moment; but one does not expect 
people outside our own circle to quite understand how 
much research, how much knowledge, how much expe- 
rience, one often puts into a column that appears to be 


Ill. 

While he is talking be beckons me to an adjacent 
bed-chamber, which repeats the calico aspect of the 
packed-up drawing-room. But he uncovers a bureau, in 
a corner by the fire, which {fs literally packed with cook- 
ery books, three hundred of them,.in every language, 
among the most notable being the first edition of Mrs. 
Glasse’s famous work, and the secret cookery book -of 
Louis the Eighteenth. Then we go back to the work- 
shop, where, beneath the loaded table I have spoken of, 
he pulls out drawer after drawer containing thousands 
upon thousands of fashion plates and sketches of cos- 
tume ; and in the hall, as we return for a parting chat to 
the library -dining-room, he shows me a beautiful replica 
of the famous repoussé shield from South Kensington, 
hanging over the doorway, and upon the walls several 
panoramic-like colored plates which refer to his first 
technical work when he was a draughtsman on wood, a 
lithographer and engraver in the atelier of Henry Hal. 
kin, with whom he afterwards went into partnership, 
and produced political caricatures and pictorial skits for 
Mr. Akerman in the Strand. 

‘* Firat,” he says, ‘‘we did a sort of panorama that 
folded up like an album, and was called ‘No Popery.’ 
I engraved {it for two colors on zinc. It was at the time 
when Lord Russell wrote his Durham Letter and people 
were very much excited about the creation of Roman 
Catholic dioceses in England. That is a copy of it,” he 
continues, pointing to a atill vivid and effective picture. 
‘«It was published at a shilling, and 120,000 coples were 
sold. It was years afterward, jn 1852, in fact when I 
was writing for ‘Household Words,’ that I engraved 
one of those scenes upon steel. There ft is, above the 
bat-stand,” potating to a companion panoramic sketch 
representing the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, ‘I 
found the work at night upon steel plates, combined 
with the fumes of the acid I had to use, injured my 
eyesight, and I did no more of that kind of work ex: 
cept on one occasion, at the special request of Mr. George 
Smith, proprietor of the ‘Cornhill Magazine,” when I 
executed @ small etching to accompany one of the Ho- 
garth papers which I wrote for Thackeray.” 

JosePH Harron, 


HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN’ CANADA. 


G. G. RAMSAY gives an interesting 
account of the settlement of Scotch crofters in the 
northwestern part of Canada. Immigration, intelli- 
gently directed and aided, is clearly.one solution, though 
not the only remedy nor. a complete one, of the diffi- 
culties of the Scotch peasantry, now crowded so hard 
by the increase of large estates and the exorbitant rents 
demanded of them by their landlords. Recognizing 
this, Lady Gordon Cathcart bas aided an advanced guard 
to make a settlement in the far Northwest,, and their 
opinions of the outlook, as reported by Professor Ram- 
say, are full of hope. Said one of them: ‘‘ How can we 
thank Lady Gordon neg | She has made lairds of 
all of us !” 

Eleven families were sent, out in 1883, and their re- 
ports were s0 favorable that last year, forty-six families 
were aided to join the settlement, each receiving an ad- 


forming of: the people were, from, the 
island the things has 
been much the same as tbat in Skye; which bas aroused 
much discussion and even threatened violence. Pyofes- 
sor Ramsey yeverses, the stale sarcasm on Yankee inquts- 
itivenesa, by describing all, Americans as willing and 
eager to impart the fullest information about the country 
generally, and his own most injimate concerns. ‘‘ He 
expects, therefore, to find the Britisher invariably in the 
Interrogative Mood ; and is ever ready, with inexhaust- 
ible good humor and patience, to instruct him.” In re- 
sponse to his minute questiouing be obtained many en- 
couraging little family histories, One ofthe families 
that had come out this year, for instance, consisted of 
“father, mother, three sons, and four daughtera—the 
children ranging from seven to twenty-one years of 
age ; one boy of tev bad died upon their arrival, .They 
hed had 200/. alvanced among them ; ang had taken up 
three quarter-sections of land; i.c., 480 acres. They 
owned two paira of oxen, which had cost them 82/. the 
pair; they had a crop of potatoes in the, ground, and 
were breaking thirty a¢.es to be sown with wheat next 
year. They were soon to begin putting up their house 
for the winter, for which they had thirty good logs cut 
and prepared, but at some distance from the site. One 
son was away, working on the railway. AJl were highly 
pleased with their prospects ; ‘the lassies liked it tine.’ 
‘And how about the wife? I asked. ‘ Well, well; 
the wife likes it just very middling. She'll be every 
morning in the ol.i country,’’ 

Many complained of the skepticism of their friends at 
home, who, with characteristic Scotch caution, would not 
believe possible the glowing reports of the new settlers. 
One of them, on being asked if he would not like ta go 

back, replied, ‘‘Go back ! neither love nor money will 
take me back again. It’s a grand climate here, with lots 
of land, and fine weather summer and winter. The 
only mistake was it was just too dry. at the seed-time 
this year.” This man had fifteen acres under crop, and 
one and a-half acres cf potatoes; he had ten more acres 
broken for next year. ‘‘And bow de you all. get on 
with oxcn for the plowing ?” he was asked. ‘‘Do you 
find them ill to manage?” ‘‘ They’re just grand,” he 
said, ‘‘ real useful beasts, and they tak’ little to keep 
them.” ‘And do you talk to them in Gaclic?” ‘Na, 
na, only they’re terrible obstinate whiles, and I'll be 
learning them some Gaelic cursing, now and again.” 
He, too, complained of the skepticism of his friends at 
home. ‘‘I would be writing to the folks at home regu- 

lar up to March month ; but in March month they made 
me stop writing to them any more, for they were not 
believing me, and yet I did not go half so high about 
the country as I thought.” 


CONCERNING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


Editor of The Union: 
HE remarks I made at a recent meeting of the Con- 
gregationa) Club, concerning Public Worship, in 
part reported in the ‘‘ Pulpit Treasury” for January, 
have called forth some inquries, the answer to which I 
am requested to send to you for publication. 

In attempting thus, at the suggestion of clergymen, to 
give expression to a ‘‘ layman’s” view of the relation 
between the worship and the.sermon, I wish in the out- 
set to impress on the reader that I am not addressing 
clergymen alone. The worship is the act of the congre- 
gation, led by the clergyman. If it be unwortby it is 
our fault as well as his. Worship ought always and 
under al] circumstances to he genuine and hearty, No 
amount of unskillfulness or neglect on the part of the 
clergyman can excuse, though it may palliate, insincer- 
ity or indifference in the layman. In urging more at- 
tention to the subject on, the part of clergymen, my, 0». 
ject is that they may the better bring us up to our duty. 
_ Nor do L imagine that any criticism of mine can, as 
criticism, be of much service to a clergyman, even if he 
endeavor to conform to it. But I sm sure that the 
principles on which this criticism, if such it be deemed, 
is founded, will greatly aid him if he will investigate 
and come to his own conclusions on them, and apply 
them in his own way and according to his own peculiar 
gifts, 

The worebip, or that which ought to be the worship, 
is frequently spoken of as ‘‘ the preliminary exercises.” 
By this is meant that it is regarded and conducted as a 
preliminary or introduction to the sermon. 

What I wish isto challenge and gontrovert—if possible, 
to condemn. and banis’ utterly—the idea that worship 
can be uséd 98 @ preliminary to a sermon:or anything 
else. If it is made a preliminary it is in so far deprived 
ef ite character as worship. I affirm; 4..That it is 
injurious to the sermon to use the forms of worship 
to foreshadow and introduce its subject, . 2., That it is 
injurious to the worship. 3. That. to make the worship 
promote the object of the sermon, the forms of worship 
should. be ordered for the sakeof worship alone, as com- 
smuaion with God,.to whom it {s addressed, 
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commences and continues in the same idea, every step 
pointing on to the theme of the sermon. . But if the 
effect of hymns and prayers thus detected be to arouse 
curlosity and intellectual anticipation, the mind, just so 
far as it is thus engaged, is disengaged from worship. 
Moreover, in these days of quick thinking, a great diffi- 
culty of the preacher, if he could see into his hearers’ 
minds, would be seen to be to prevent their too quick 
thoughts from anticipating his slower utterances and 
discounting his conclusions. Whatever outgivings of 
the sermon are afforded us in ‘‘ preliminary services ” is, 
to many of us at least, so much taken off of the fresh- 
ness of the theme when it is reached. 

To illustrate: (a) A preacher intending to deliver 4 
missionary sermon usually thinks it desirable to have a 
missionary hymn, a missionary prayer, a missionary se- 
lection of Scripture, and another missionary hymn, to 
make up the “‘ preliminary service.” The result is that 
each of these exercises is a sort of sermon in another 
form. 

‘* Ye Christian Heralds,” beginning the worship, in- 
stead of lifting and refreshing the hearts of men with 
devotion, sets them all to thinking, to anticipating the 
ideas and intellectual processes of the sermdn j And the 
preacher uses up the freshness of the attention of half 
his audience before he reaches the beginning of the ser- 
mon. Suppose, on the other hand, his ordering of the 
devotional exercises is calculated to secure # half-hour 
of contrition, grateful thanksgiving, reverent praise, 
awakening a sense of the goodness of God, the privi- 
leges we enjoy, the indispensable guidance of his Word 
and light of his Spirit, excluding as far as may be all 
purely intellectual processes, what better preparation 
could there be for securing freshness of attention to the 
trite subject of the duty of sending the Gospel to those 
who have it not, su tly introduced by the sermon ? 
The same principle appears to me to apply to all sub- 
jects. Whatever the topic of the sermon, if the hymns 
preach it and the prayers preach it, the preacher must 
not be disappointed if some of usin the congregation, 
whose interest he is desirous to hold, find the freshness 
of the subject gone when the sermon begins. 

(b) Repetition and familiarity, as we all know, in ar- 
gument, reasoning, illustration, in intellectual processes, 
generally tend to triteness; while repetition and famil- 
iarity in the noble emotions of worship never do. The 
Lord’s Prayer devoutly used every week for twenty 
years is as fresh, is, indeed, deeper and more significant 
the thousandth .ime than the first; but the most inter- 
esting and brilliant argument one could gather from 
Paley or Butler, or any great master of religious truth, 
or even a purely didactic and argumentative passage 
from Scripture, repeated with the same frequency, would 
soon suffer from triteness. 

I do not regard this as a reason for neglecting intel- 
lectual instruction ; for | suppose every preacher, in pro- 
portion as he understands and appreciates his mission, 
will be systematic and thorough in that; but in strug- 
gling against the tendency to triteness which the most 
original preachers must find to be a hindrance in the 
course of years of instruction given to the same congre- 
gation, I believe that great help would be found in more 
use of the perennial freshness of the noble emotions of 
worship. 

(c) lam aware that many clergymen would feel at a 
loss to arrange the ‘‘opening exercises” (as under the 
influence of this degrading use they are sometimes 
called) if debarred from selecting thom for this intro- 
ductory purpose. 

Many would feel almost helpless if required to con- 
duct the worship as a service of God, in and of iteelf ; 
and fear they could not give it character or interest 
without dependence on the interest to be derived from 
foreshadowing the subject of thesermon. This, if true, 
only shows how low and the conception of 
worship hat become, how little is the appreciation of it 
and the preparation for it as worship. 

It is a sad evidence of man’s irrepressible vanity that 
he whose professed object in preaching is to lead men 
to confess their sins, thank God for his goodness, and 
seek his guidance in life, should conceive of confession, 
praise, and prayer as the preliminaries of his own ora- 
torical efforts in pursuit of that purpose. Ina just analy- 
sis, if either one is to be regarded as. the end to. which 
the other is the means, we must regard the state of the 


_ heart rather as the end to which the instruction of the 


_ mind is one of the means, 

In this point of view Christ’s teachings seem to me | 
tobe that the Christian life consists in, or rather de- 

pends upon, a will guided by right sensibilities—that is 
tosay, the noble emotions which are aroused in and ex- 
pressed by worship ; to secure which is needed the uid 
of an instructed intellect, the reason, The sermon, or 
much of it at least (as well as large parta of the 
Scriptures), is directed to instructing and convincing the 
mind. Other parts of the Scripture, and all or nearly 
all that is valuable in the other devotional exercises, 
aim to arouse and express directly those great and true 
- feelings, or emotions, which the moral consciousness 


ought to possess. To turn these exercises into a com 
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‘ventional introduction to the sermon is to deprive them 


of their dignity and power. 

~ Ido not see how any man can anticipate success in 
leading his congregation to worship God, who does not 
feel that the contrition, the gratitude, the petition for 
guidance, are in themselves the end, and that his ser- 
mon is mainly a means to those and kindred ends, What 
I wish to make clear, if I can, is that the reverent, con- 
trite, grateful spirit, full of the significance and divinity 
of worship itself, is to be looked at as the condition, both 
in the preacher and, as far as possible, through the congre- 
gation, for securing freshness of attention to the repeti- 
tion of line upon line and precept upon precept, which 
systematic instruction, faithfully and thoroughly given, 
must necessarily involve. 

But how is this to be done? it is asked. How is this 
to be secured ? 

My object in these remarks is to arouse the desire to 
secure it. That desire, it seems to me, should be ad- 
dressed to God. I cannot tell how, except that this is 
the need of the people and the gift of God. It is to 
come, I suppose, through communion with Him, and 
according to the human sympathies and aptitudes 
peculiar to each preacher. God, whom he worships, 
will show him how to lead others to worship Him, and 
to lead others in worshiping Him—that is if he himself 
be in all this a simple-hearted worshiper. But if he is 
only a preacher seeking to turn to good account con- 
ventional forms ef devotion, so as to lead up to his ser- 
mon, I do not see that he can but fail. 

While I do not assume to say how the want can be 
supplied, [can perhaps indicate a little more fully the 
want. 

We laymen come to church out of an active life and 
the temptations, the conflicts, the trials and the passions 
of a very pressing nature. Look over an ordinary con- 
gregation, and consider who we are, and what we are 
here for. There is a mother who fs at her wits’ end in 
anxiety about her boy; she lay awake half the night 
watching for him to come home, and is wearied and dis- 
heartened—on the point of losing the faith and courage: 
and good-humored ascendency of love which she needs 
now more thanever. Sheis nottheonly one. There are 
half a dozen such, perhaps a score, in this one congrega- 
tion. There is & man who has just been compelled to 
acknowledge to himeeif that unless he gets unexpected 
help, or commits some fraud, he will be bankrupt next 
week. While he appears to be facing the preacher, his 
mind is facing this alternative. He is beginning to 
falter in his judgment and to palter with his conscience. 
There is a young man hesitating lest week, and still 
undecided, between an honest business with small ex 
pectations, and a shameful one with great expectations. 
There is another who last week committed his first act 
of dishonesty, which stings in his mind this morning ; 
and there another who spent a first night of dissipation, 
with the excitement of which he is atillaffected. Plenty 
of others who have had longer experiences. There are. 
husband and wife in a sore condition of controversy, 
just beginning a course of recriminations and retalia- 
tions such as foreruns a divorce. In almost every new 
is some one, intertwined with whose thoughts is a half- 
stifled consciousness of living a wrong life, and doubt 
of strength to change it. These are but a few instances 
of the moral condition of need into which the every- 
day emergencies of ordinary life bring the men and 
women of the on. Besides these are a large 
number of placid or indifferent, and some serene and 
happy, people, who are not, however, ignorant of such 
experiences, and who share the same needs of truth and 
guidance. 

It ia to bring these busy and needy minds to God that 
the devotional exercises are for, not to bring them toa 
sermon. 

In other words, we in the pews all need the privilege 
of public worship in and of itself.: We need forgiveness, 
we need light, we need wisdom, grace, patience, 
courage, hope, self-respect, steadfastness, pluck, per- 
sistency, good-humor, and charitableness ; we need all 
the graces of the Holy Spirit, each for himself ; and 
many of us are deeply conscious of this want, in view 
of the impending duties, responsibilities, and tempta- 
tions of the coming week. We need to thank God for 
his goodness, while we seek his aid. Worship which 
leads to this refreshes, lifts, invigorates, regenerates. It 
is this effect of worship which constitutes its incidental 
} usefulness as a preparation for the instruction of the 
sermon.. But we want the worship no longer degraded 
toa mere foreshadowing of the sermon, but for its own 
sake, with adaptation to these common needs, and 
reverently guided solely for them. -We need in the 
pulpit a studious, intelligent, sympathetic, judicious 
appreciation of these needs—needs that qmpbut hajtifelt 
and little understood by most of . Weprant 
the devotions guided by a living, : 
actual needs ; not by a Mterary or 
appropriateness of the selections 
tendedtheme. 

I do not suppese that this. will. came by calling atten. 
tion to the need of it; it is not tade put on by s change 


the 


of manter. Artfficlal solemnity will not supply it ; 
above all, I, for one, do not think that devising new 
forms and adopting responsive services willdo it. It is 
all involved in that revelation Christ gave—hard to be 
understood, but glorious even to begin to understand : 
‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and fn truth.” AUSTIN ABBOTT. 


CONCERNING CHURCH CLOSING. . ; 


Editor Christian Union : 
(Seon of an annual Mission Sunday, to be tried 
by the fashionable churches of New York City, among 
the neglected wards and non-church-going population therein, 
is it trwe that Christ left the synagogues to preach to the 
people? Was it not the Jewish custom for the rulers of the 
synagogue to invite exhortation from members of their own 
body, or others? ‘“* Men and brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on.’’ Acta xiii., 15-48. 

‘* And he began to say unto them, This day is this Script- 
ure fulfilled in your ears.’’ Luke iy., 16-30, 

Did not Christ and his Apostles always attend the ayna- 
gogues and speak there the missien with which they were 
charged, until the members rose up in revolt at the plain 
truths delivered to them? Then, indeed, they turned to the 
publicans and sinners. 

Suppose, then, that, instead of churches and pastors hav- 
ing a mission to others, somebody should have a mission to 
them. Suppose they should invite some plain, earnest 
Christian man of the people to say a few plain Scriptaral 
words to them. Suppose the Jewish custom to obtain in our 
churches ; and, if a humble man were known to be a Chris- 
tian, the clergyman should ask him for his interpretation of 
the text, the person being limited by certain rules in regard 
totime and manner; would not many go to hear such a 
novelty, who do not attend fashionable churches usually ? 
and might not the languid au@ience be roused to a decree 
unattained by the finished discourse of their pastor? In 
short, do not the rich need missions as much as the poor? 
Do not the so-called *‘ better elagses '’ need sometimes to be 
reminded that the poor are often “‘rich toward God"? 

clergymen among the neglected classes in their as Be wee 
not a bad one. The very contact, bririging and ee 
together, might tend to their ‘ mutual’ nat teria They would 
then become true missionaries to each other; both soon 
learning to understand and sympathize with each other’s 
needs, and to realize that God is no respecter of persons ; 
but that, in every class, as in every nation, those who fear 
(to offend) him, and work out such righteousness as they 
know, are accepted with him, 

Welcome, then, every judicious means of accomplishing 
that which once astonished the heathen into saying, “‘ See 
how these Christians love one another |’’ This evangelized 
the Roman world once. Would it not be in iteelfa mission 
which would have power to draw the whole modern world 
of practical heathens unto Christ? One in him, saprlins tan 
would all be one with each other | 


PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By E. Barr. 
IV. 
‘“* Was that the landmark? What—the foolish well — 
Whose wave low down I did not stoop to drink, 
But sat and flung the pebbles from its brink ? 
Was that my point of turning? 


But, lo! the path is missed, I must go back, 

And thirst to drink when next I reach the spring 
Which once | stained, which since may have grown black. 
Yet though no light be left, nor bird now sing 
As here I turn, I’ll thank God, hastening, 
That the same goa) is stil] on the same track.’’ 


HRISTINA stood in her open door, looking very anx- 

iously toward the little jetty on the shingle, which 
Paul had built for hisown use. Vedderand Biron had 
promised to be there soon after dark with a boat, for it 
had been thought best that they should reach Margery’s 
house by sea. It wasa soft, chill night, with a light 
fall of snow, and the whole country was white and spec- 
tral, the lonely huts rising up, black and well defined, 
like islands in a spell-bound sea. 

At length she saw a lantern lifted three times. ome 
the sign agreed upon. She closed the door, and in afew 
minutes was inthe boat. Vedder knew the coast as he 
knew his own room ; Biron could have sailed along it 
| blindfold. The oars went rapidly, and without hesi- 
tation. There was little conversation; the men were 
naturally silent at sea ; Christina was wrought up to a 
pitch of excitement far beyond the capacity of her 
ordinary speech. 

When they reached Voe Ness, the men were in for 
the night, and from every cottage window the light of 
the evening fire or lamp streamed through the sma)! 
squares of glass. Margery Thorsen lived im a little 
house near to her daughter ; and, excepting Christina’s 
child, no one shared it with her. Its position was ‘well 
Vedder remained in the boat. 

‘The smal) window was uncurtained, save the 
flowers on its ahelf ; and Margery was by the fire. She 
had not lit the lamp, but im the glow of ‘the red'pests 
set knitting, It was a large, comfortable room, and had 


|@ certain homely beauty of its own. Her bed, gay with 
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patchwork, stood in one corner ; the walls were bright 
wtth pewter and crockery, the window full of gerant- 
ums, and the hearth had the luxury of a large sheepskin 
rug. Just on the edge of the rug was a wooden cradle, 
one of those low, old-fashioned cradles with a kind of 
wooden hood shielding the head, and large, broad rock- 
ers; and the child was asleep in it. 

Christina hid behind a stack of peats at the corner of 
the cottage. Biron knocked atthe door. When Margery 
opened it he said : 

‘* My good mother, let me warm and dry myself, and 
give me a cup of tea, if thou wilt.” 

He had a frank face and a pleasant way, and Mar- 
gery’s kind heart was easily touched. ‘‘ Come in, and 
welcome,” she answered. Then she shut the door and 
put a chair upon the sheepskin, and went into the little 
room behind the houseplace, to light her lamp and get 
some more peats. 

She was not away three minutes, but during them 
Biron handed out the child to the waiting mother, re- 
arranged the cradle, and drew his chair in such a posi- 
tion as to shadow the head of it. Margery suspected 
nothing. She let Biron help her build up the fire, and 
as she brewed him a pot of tea, and toasted a herring 
and a barley cake, he talked to her of her son Paul, 
with whom he had once made a voyage to Iceland. The 
mother was never tired of this subject. She was only 
sorry that Biron ute and drank so hastily. When he 
rose to go she buttoned his big pilot coat, and, going toa 
drawer, took from it a warm knitted comforter. 
“Thou wear this,” she said, ‘for thou hast sailed 
with my Paul, and so then thou art welcome to me. It 
will keep the cold blast from thee a little ;’ and Biron 
suffered her to knot it round his neck, though, as he told 
Vedder afterward, ‘‘ he felt about as mean as if it were 
the hangman's rope.” 

He had not gone twenty yards when he heard a wild 
shriek, and Margery flung open her door and called him 
back. He did not answer her, and very soon other doors 
were flung open, and there was the hubbub of men’s 
voices, and the flashing of lanterns in the hands of peo- 
ple hurrying hither and thither. He was very quickly 
overtaken, but his well-assumed shock and amazement, 
and his frank denial, quite disarmed all the suspicion 
regarding him. Yet he had hajf a mind to tell the 
truth when one of the men said, pitifully, ‘‘ The little 
fellow is sick, too; he hath had a fever all day.” But 
he did not, and the searchers divided into three parties, 
and took the three different roads to Lerwick, but no 
one thought of the sca road, or their swift boats, well 
manned, could have easily overtaken Vedder, who bad 
also to contend with an adverse wind and the snow in his 
face. 

Christina, on receiving her child from Biron, had 
folded it up completely in a coat of skins, and fled with 
it to the boat. The child was struggling and crying 
hoarsely ere it put off from the shore, but the noise then 
was quickly lost in the beating of the surf. Something, 
however, about the ckild’s crying startled her, and she 
partially uncovered its face, and bent toit. Its breathing 
was labored and short, its face very hot. A sharp fear 
smote her heart ; she listened with a painful intentness 
to every respiration. 

When they were about half way home the child had 
& paroxysm, the character of which was beyond doubt. 

“‘Oroup/” said Vedder, in a terrified voice. ‘‘ Now, 
then, what is to be done ?” 

What, indeed, on the dark sea, the wind and waves 
gradually rising, the snow and the spindrift in their 
faces |! 

The wretched mother bent over the agonized child in 
an agony great as itsown. Vedder strained at the oars 
like a giant, but he knew of no cove or inlet fit for land- 
ing where there was any human help at hand. Chris- 
tina’s own house was the nearest shelter they could 
reach. She had determined never to return there, but 
now she longed for it. She thought every moment an 
hour, until they touched the jetty ; then she fied at her 
utmost speed to its warmth with ber sick child. 

‘Thou put it in a hot bath at once, and I will go for 
the doctor and for thy mother,” said Vedder, and ‘then 
he hurried off in the direction of the town. 

Unfortunately, as she had not intended to come back 
to her house, the fire was out, The things she wanted 
were not in their usual place ; in her distress she could 
find nothing she wanted. The peats would not kindle, 
the water had been left outside and was frozen ; she felt 
as if she was in an evil dream, struggling with impoasibil- 
ities. At last, in a passion of weeping, she abandoned 
the effort, and, lifting the suffering bube, held it to her 
breast in despair. In that hour how she longed for the 
heart and the arm of Paul to lean upon ! 

It was not very long before Helga came, though it 
had seemed to Christina an interminable space of wretch- 
edness. The old woman was only too familiar with the 
disease ; she knew what ought to be done, and she did 
it. But though she spoke hopefully to Christina, it was 
evident that she was uneasy, for she went often to the 
door and looked anxiously for the doctor. It was 
several hours before he arrived, though Vedder had 


truly spared no trouble to find and bring him to the sick 
child. 

He came in like a Fate, weary and wet, and not in 
much sympathy with Christina ; for Vedder had thought 
it best to tell him the whole truth. He looked at the 
white faced mother sternly, and then at the‘flushed, 
gasping Jittle sufferer in her arms. 

‘Too late !” he muttered ; “‘ he is dying.” 

‘‘Oh, no, no, no! Save him, save him!” shrieked 
Christina. 

‘‘Bo quiet! He may live an hour. He may live 
until dawn. No human power can save him. God pity 
him! God help and release him !” 

Then Helga spoke : ‘‘ If this be so, rum thou for the 
minister—run thou quick for him: the child is not 
baptized! O God, the child is not baptized !” 

“What kind of women are you ?” he asked, angrily. 
But he mounted his pony and rode away at its utmost 
speed. 

Then the terror and suffering deepened every moment. 

It was soon beyond the mother’s power to endure. She 
laid the child in Helga’s arms, and fled into another room, 
out of the sight and sound of the death agony. Forced 
down by sorrow's. hand upon her knees, her first dis- 
tracted imploration was that God would release her 
child from its suffering. Just then her mother-heart 
could think of nothing but the hopeless intensity of its 
physical anguish. Ah! there are hours, even in this 
life, in which the sinful soul tastes of the unutterable 
woe of hell. 

Minute by minute of that awful night was a separate 
torture to Christina. Wringing her hands, restlessly 
walking to and fro, now on her knees, now at the win- 
dow, moaning, shivering, weeping, she endured the 
chasticement she had brought upon herself. At length 
on the eastern horizon there was a pallor of light ; it was 
that early shudder of the dawn which detaches so many 
lives—that mysterious hour when all the fires of nature 
burn Jow, and the dying cease to struggle. Then Helga 
touched her sadly, and said, ‘“‘It is over! He is 
dead !” 

No fact in life is more solemn than the apparent 
jarring of its elements. Life and’ death, joy and sorrow, 
touch each other without our bespeaking. The minister 
had gone the previous evening some miles into the 
interior to solemnize a marriage. He had not intended 
to return until the next day, and the docter’s appeal 
roused him from sleep. Out from the house of feasting 
and rejoicing, into the house of death and mourning, he 
passed. When he entered it, he saw the dead child 
lying upon the coueh made by two chairs, and dressed 
for its burial. Whiter than the white gown he wore, 
the beautiful curves of his small face were as firm and 
pure as if Death intended them to last for ages. 

Helga was kneeling beside the corpse, her brown 
seamed face and brown knotted hands showing so 
plainly, beside the beautiful pallor of the dead child, 
what toil and suffering do to humanity in three-score 
years. Noone could read the awfal, pitiful thoughts 
which filled the minister’s heart as he stood by the dead 
babe. He said not one word, but, covering his face with 
his hands, sat down upon the the hearthstone, shivering 
in soul and body. For the snow had changed to a 
mournful rain, and the ride over the dreary moor in the 
early dawn had been a chill and wretched one ; and no 
less chill and wretched was the atmosphere in which his 
soul now wandered, cowering before the spiritual terrors 
it evoked. 

‘“* Where is Christina ?” he asked at length. 

‘‘In her room. Wilt thou see her ?” 

“No, I will not. I have nothing yet to say to 
her.” 

‘* She is suffering—” 

“She ought tosuffer. I am not sorry for her this 
hour. Hast thou sent word to Margery Thorsen ?” 

‘*T have not yet seen a soul here but the doctor and 
thyself.” 

‘* Well, then, I willsend her word. Stay thou with 
Christina, and watch her well. In such hours as this 
the devil does his will.” 

He went away, but his tender conscience was tortur- 
ing him. All day he walked up and down his study, 
wondering if he wasto blame. He had denied baptism 
to the child, hoping thereby to bring the mother back 
into the foid of the church with it. Had he done well 
to put off one duty to induce amother? When he had 
sanctioned the transfer of the child to its grandmother, 
he knew Paul was going away. Oh! why had he then 
forgotten to urge on them the immediate necessity for 
the rite? Alas! alas! if through his misjudgment or 
forgetfulness the child was lost! There were hours in 
which the distracted mother hardly suffered more than 
this good pastor; hours in which he could well under- 
stand the comfort popery provides for despairing 
affection, in prayers for the dead. If he had believed 
in them, what supplications he would have offered for 
Christina’s unbaptized babe ! 

His wife watched him with a singularly dissenting 
anxiety. He could feel that into thistrouble of his she 
did not enter with her usual tender sympathy. One 


night, after he had sat silent beside her for a long time, 
she said, ‘‘ Alexander, what is this thing that troubles 
thee? Peter Fae has said, more tban once, that thou art 
looking ill, and I can well see that thou sleeps little, and 
eats less.” 

Then he told her the terrible fear in his heart, and he 
was astonished to see that her placid face remained un- 
ruffled. ‘‘ No wonder,” she answered, ‘‘ that thou hast 
no comfort in thy prayer about this matter. It is a trial 
of thy own making. If thou goes on a warfare to 
which thou art not sent, how can thou expect God will 
help thee ? And, indeed, I think thou art much to blame 
for giving place to such hard thoughts about thy 
God.” 

‘Oh, Janet, Janet! thou knowest little.” 

“‘ Well, then, I know this much, that the water and the 
blood spilt on Calvary cleanses from all sin. As thou 
sayest well, ‘The Institutes’ and ‘The Authorities’ I 
know them not—but I know the Gospels, and I have 
not so learned Christ as to believe it possible that one of 
these little ones should perish. No, indeed |” 

‘I did not think, my Janet, that I had a heretic sit- 
ting on the very manse hearthstone.”’ 

‘‘If thou counts what I have said for heresy, then 
thou must make upthy mind that every true mother is 
a heretic. There is not one that believes God created 
her child for eternal damnation. No, indeed, there is 
not one! And when thou preaches that doctrine in the 
pulpit, their hearts deny it all the time—every word of 

‘*T thought thy mind was always on thy house, and 
thy house duties.” 

‘* Women think many things as they go up and down, 
and there is no license necessary for reading God’s holy 
Word in one’s own house. One Cay I saw something in 
this book that has given me great matter for thought, 
and maybe through it I have changed my mind on 
many things ;’ and she rose and lifted a large volume 
from a shelf. 

‘* That is not the Bible, it is a concordance ; what dost 
thou want with that ?” 

‘‘T will show thee.” Then she turned the leaves 
with a kind of triumph, and made him notice how many 
columns were required for the words ‘‘ Faith” and 
‘‘Believe,” for it was through this quaint inlet the 
woman had come to the knowledge of the Gospel’s high- 
est lesson—the abounding love of God. 

“I was looking for a verse one morning,” she went 
on, ‘‘ and I was amazed that God should have so much 
to say about Faith ; but I read every word, and when | 
had done so, I thought better of God than ever I had 
dared to do before; and I know right well that hell 
is for the workers of iniquity, and the blasphemers, and 
not for the little children, who have thought no evil, and 
done no evil.” 

‘* But many great and good men—” 

‘I think little‘of them if they contradict the Gospels. 
Thou hast in thy study a book of hymns made by the 
earliest fathers of the church ; men whom thou told me 
may have sat at the Apostles’ feet. Were they not 
greater than any that have come afterthem? For the 
very spirit of the Redeemer yet lingered among them. 
Now I will get it, and show thee what they thought on 
this matter; and I pray thee that thou show it to the 
poor miserable Christina.” 

It was marked ‘‘ An Ancient Syrian Hymn, a.p. 90,” 
and she read it aloud, with her soul in every word : 


“The Just One saw that iniquity increased on earth, 
And that sin had dominion over all men, 
And he sent his Messenger, and removed 
A multitude of fair little ones, 
And called them to the pavilion of happiness. 


‘** Like lilies taken from the wilderness, 
Children are planted in Paradise ; 
And like pearls in diadems, 
Children are inserted in the kingdom, 
And without ceasing shall hymn forth His praise.” 


It was not Dr. Sabay’s way to give up a religious argu- 
ment to any one, least of all to his wife. But he had 
received a singular degree of comfort from her confi- 
dence. The clue had been given him, and he followed 
it with a clear and honest vision. 

As for Christina, her situation was a pitiable one. 
She had desired to be left alone with her grief and de- 
spair, but Helga would not, at this time, heed her wishes. 
Yet, to all intents, she remained alone, sometimes weep- 
ing with an abandon that left her in utter physical pros- 
tration ; but far more often sitting all day in a dull, 
sullen despondency, that made her mother sick with 
more than one new terror. There are silences in life far 
more pathetic than the silence of death ; and Christina, 
sitting speechless in her spiritual terror and agony 
through days and nights which hoped nothing from. the 
morrow, was a far more sorrowful spectacle than grief 
voicing itself in loud and shrill lamentings. 

But, alas | though Christina’s remorse was great, it was, 
as yet, only a barren, suffering sorrow—there was no re. 
pentance in it ; it was rather a mixture of defiance and 
despair. Yet she recognized clearly every sinful step 
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she had taken. She was no longer able to deceive her 
self ; she decided at length accurately enough between 
Paul and the Vedders. In this respect the scales bad 
quite fallen from her eyes; she understood Isabel’s 
mo'ives now, and estimated justly how ske had been 
dl | erately sacrificed to her own selfish ends, and to 
Vedder's spite at ber husband. And Christina was eelfish 
enough to resent it bi'terly. There were hours in which 
she felt that she could dare all, and brave all, for the 
joy of personally revengiog herself on them. It seemed 
intolerable to her that Isabel should still be happy and 
respected. On this subject she would talk to Helga, 
and Helga, by many a wise remark, helped her daugh- 
ter to see what false and wicked friends they had been 
to her. 

“She taught me to drink, she made mea scorn and 
a laughing-stock ; and I let her! I let her doit, and 


bowed to her, and thanked her for her cruelty! Ob, 


fool, fool, fool that I was !” 

‘* Well, then, it would delight her now to say, ‘ Chris- 
tina Thorsen is drinking herself to death.’” 

‘‘ But I will not give her this pleasure. See thou keep 
the dreadful stuff away from me. Don’t let me see it; 
don’t let me smell it ; don’t name it in my presence. I 
may die of grief, but I will not die of drink to please 
her ; no, indeed, I will not.” 

‘* Let me send for the minister ; he will give thee good 
counsel,” 

“Thou shalt not speak his name tome. He hath 
always brought me trouble. Did he not prophesy that 
terrible death for my little murdered bairn—murdered, 
body and soul ”"—at this point the conversation always 
clused, for Christina either went away, or relapsed into 
heartbreaking sobs and tears. 

Thus the winfer passed, miserably enough. No word 
came from Paul, no comfort of any kind entered the 
lonely rooms where Christina and her mother kept such 
woeful vigils. During these months Christina never 
left the house, and no one called upon the forsaken 
woman. Her very name was spoken in that hushed aad 
furtive way which implies some terrible crime, and its 
terrible retribution. 

But at length the spring came again, and the fair long 
nights, with their soft amber radiance and still serenity. 
Now all the men were at the fishing, and the women, 80 
busy in the day, were early asleep ; and one night, about 
ten o'clock, Christina felt that she could be quite alone 
if she ventured out. She put on her cloak and hood, 
and took the road to thegraveyard. No place could 
have been more beautiful and calm than this Acre of God. 
She knew well the corner of it in which her baby 
was laid ; and her feet trod the road of sorrow with a 
grief beyond expression. Down, with her face against 
the sod, and her arms across the little green mound, the 
heartbroken mother Jay. Such alittle mound! A child 
might leap it, and yet it separated her from hope and 
happiness, as far as the starry spaces above her. Yet 
she surely found some comfort in these visits, for night 
after night she traveled the same sad road. Perhaps 
Helga said something to the minister on the subject, 
for when Christina slowly closed the gate one night, 
and turned homeward, she saw him standing beside 
her. 
‘‘ Christina,” he said, very gently, ‘‘ how is it with 
thee, my daughter ?” 

“Thou knowest it is ill with me. Wilt thou come 
here, in the midnight, to say hard words to me ?” 

‘* No, indeed. I came to try and comfort thee.” He 
looked at her white, shrunken face and sorrow- 
haunted eyes, and a great pity filled his soul. 

‘* How thou hast suffered !” 

“Well, then, I ought to suffer. Oh, sir, is there no 
hope for my baby? If God would let me bear it all! 
I am willing. Is there no use praying? Can I do 
nothing ? Nothing at all ?” 

‘‘Christina, weep for thyself, and no more for thy 
sinless babe! I do believe, with all my soul, that he is 
safe among those blessed children that do always 
hold His face.” . 

She trembled, the swayed like a reed, she gasped a 
moment for breath, and then, leaning against the church- 
yard wall, began to cry softly ; and it was one of those 
healing showers through which nature relieves herself 
from some teriffic strain or terror. He waited patiently 
until it was over; then he took her by the hand and 
walked home with her. And never had a pastor an 
hour of more solemn beauty and influence in which to 
drop the good seed. The ineffable loveliness of the 
Shetland summer night was over everything. The pur- 
ple and rose of sunset was waiticg for the opal and saf- 
fron of the dawn. The moon hung enraptured over a 
sea smooth asa mirror. The aurora was flashing up to 
the zenith, or waving {ts banners of rosy light; and the 
great bare headlands gave a cathedral solemnity to the 
whole scene. 

And as they walked, the good man comforted her re- 
garding her child’s eternal safety, with an assurance 
that came from his own well-considered faith. He spoke 
hopefully to her of her own future ; he 60 won the deso- 
late creature’s heart and reverence that, with a gratitude 


which could find no other fitting expression, she lifted 
the skirt of his coatand kissed it. 

Af er that night Christina wes Jed by him as he could 
have led a litt'e child. All the comfurt he bad !ound 
for himself be gave to her freely, and ia the gilt the 
blessing was doubled, And, at last. one night, as she 
wandered alone by the seaside, praying, there came to 
her that miraculous change and consolation, that peace 
of Christ passing understanding, which 


“Is not quiet, and is not ease, 
But something deeper far than these ’’— 


that restful life within the soul, and beneath all other 
life. The minister had said to her in the afternoon : 
“The Jews transferred their sin to their sin-offering ; 
Christ is thy sin-offering ; lay sll thy guilt on bim.” 
At the time the words bad not made much impression 
on her, but as she stood upor the shingle looking over the 
bay, with its drifting fieet of fivhing vessels, they came 
back to her with an irresistible power. She compre- 
hended Him of whom also she was comprehended ; she 
submitted, and prostra‘ed herse!f, and Jesus raised her 
up. Somethiog untranslatable had passed between her 
soul and his; she knew that she was forgiven, and she 
went to her house justified. And as she went, full of 
joy, she kept repeating over and over a little verze she 
had recently read, and which had lingered in her mem- 
ory : 
‘* Most sweet Jesus, long-suffering Jesus, 

\___ Heal the wounds of my soul, 

Jesus, and sweeten my heart.| 

I pray thee, most merciful Jesus, my Saviour, 

That I, saved, may magnify thee." 


After this she no longer hid herself from the world. 
She expected humillations and trials, but she had been 
made to understand clearly that they who forsake life's 
duties for fear of its temptations declare God to bea 
hard master. ‘‘ Dothy duty, Christioa, and His grace 
will be sufficient for thee. Tbou wilt find it so, I know, 
and am sure thou will,” sald the minister. And she 
did. In some measure the way had been prepared for 
her, and the physical traces of the anguish she had en- 
dured were so evident that every good soul pi'ied her. 
The first time she went to Peter Fae’s, he was very gentle 
with her, and he told her there had been word of her 
husband, and of the “The North Star,” the ship in 
which he sailed. ‘‘ She wintered in Disco,” he said 
‘‘and she hath done well, and is like to be home sooner 
than was looked for.” And the news made Christina's 
pale cheeks burn, and her heart beat wildly, for lately 
she bad thought much of Paul, and of all his gentleness 
and patience with her. 

Thus, day by day, her character deepened and broad. 
ened, for, day by day, she was fighting that relfishness 
which bad been the sin msking all other sins possible 
to her. She had many a hard fight with it, and even 
her conquests were often dimmed by asulky after-mood ; 
but the most persistent foe gives way at before a 
persistent antagonism. In the nine months which inter- 
vened between her conversion and the next May Occa- 
sion, much had been done by Christina Thorsen. She 
had voluntarily gone to see Margery, and gone again, 
and sgain, until the justly angry woman forgave her ; 
and she had said words to ber own mother which had 
brought happy smiles to Helga’s careworn face. Not 
all at once, but surely, she obtained a measure of friend- 
ship and respect she had never enjoyed before ; for the 
minister's wife invited her frequently to the manse, and 
that opened all other doors to her. 

On the Sabbath before the May Communion, Chrie- 
tina had certainly a great trial, but she went bravely 
and solemnly through it. For, after reading aloud the 
names of the new communicants, the minvister paused a 
moment, and then said: ‘“‘ Christina Thorsen, after an 
honest repentance and acknowledgement of her sins 
before God and man, dcsires, on public profess’on of her 
faith, to be receivei once more into the household 
of the church, and the visible communion of its mem- 
bers.” 

She was pale as death, as she stood up in the midst of 
the congregation, but the minister's voice had in ita 
remarkable sympathy and gentleness; and it seemed as 
if every one caught his spirit. Many a pleasant word 
and smile, and many a bearty hand-clasp, after the serv- 
ice, assured her that her return to her Father's table was 
hailed with holy joy by all his children. 

Soon after this event she heard again of Paul’s ship. 
It was expected before another winter closed in, and 
Peter Fae said there was no word of any death or acci- 
dent on board of her. Then Christiva put her house in 
perfect order, and set herself to work to spin, and to knit 
hosiery, and to make new clothing, for she knew well 
that Paul would come home needing all things. From 
early to late her wheel avd her hands were busy. 

One day, as the winter was setting in with a fall of 
snow, Peter sent her word that “The North Star” was 
in the Sound: She ran to the minisier and told him. 
“Thou go and meet Paul,” she pleaded ; “‘tell him all 
for me, and tell him how sorry I am, and that I will be 
a good wife always to him.” Hoe'rose at her words, and 


went to meet Paul. It seemed hoursand hours to Chris- 
tina, and, indeed, it was almost dark when the vessel 
was safely anchored, and the cargo turned over to Peter 
Fae. 

But at last she heard the quick, heavy tread of her 
husband. He came through the yard, aod opened the 
door, and called out joyfully, ‘‘ Christina ! Christina |” 
She was standing, waiting, half afraid, but at the words 
she flew to the arms opened to receive her, and, clasped 
to Paul's heart, sobbed out, amid his tears and kisses of 
joy, her repentence and her love. 


It was twelve years after these events. Margery was 
still living, but Helga, from her seventy years of sorrow 
and hard wrestling with adverse fate, had passed 

“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


Christina was nursing her sixth child. It had been a 
long, bard winter, and Paul was very anxious. He had 
been obliged to run in debt, and he had just said to his 
wife, ‘ Il owe to Peter Fae £50, so then he owns just so 
much of me. I shall be glad if the fishing begins to- 
morrow. I tell thee sin {is the first bond, and debtis the 
second.” As he spoke there came a knock at the door, 
and Paul said, ‘‘ Come in, then.” 

It was a stranger ; a youpg man whom Paul had never 
seen. He handed him a letter, and sat down to walt 
until he read it. Paul flushed scarlet, the paper 
trembled in his hand, ‘‘ Is this true ?” he asked. 

“Yes, itistrue. I came purposely to tell thee.” 

Then Paul turned to Christina and said, ‘‘ My Uncle 
Paul is dead, and he hath left us all he had.” 

At first Christina did not realize what this “all” 
meant ; not, indeed, until Paul was alone with her, and 
explained that they would never know any want nor 
any anxietyagain. There is £22,000 in the bank,” he , 
said, ‘‘ and, beside that, thestore in which he made itall, 
and the fine house which he lived in, beside other things 
ofsmaller value. Dost thou understand, my Christina, 
that thou art now a very rich woman ?” 

‘* And thou wilt have a store, and stay at home like 
Peter Fae? And I shall not weep and watch for thee 
when thou art on the sea at nights, any more ?” 

“I will keep the store, Christina, for here are our 
three boys coming up to help me init. And the boys 
shall go to eollege, and the girls to good schools, and 
thou shalt have all I can get to make thee happy. It is 
a great joy that hath been sent to us.” 

In the middle of the summer they moved to the Ork- 
neys, to the gray old town of Kirkwall. Christina had 
never dreamt of such a home as was wailing for her—a 
large stone mansion, with soft carpets, and open grates, 
and rich furniture. Paul’s aunt was long dead, but his 
uncle had been repeatedly Provost of the town, and in 
thatcapacity had dispensed a generous hospitality ; so 
that there wasa good storeof silver, and of chinaware, and 
of fine damask and papery. There were books to make 
Paul's heart glad all the days of his life, and many fine 
pictureson the walls, and, what pleased Christina beyond 
all el-e, a@ small conservatory full of flowers, which, 
though common enough in more southern climates, she 
bad never before seen—roses, lilies, and pansies that 
seemed to her like the flowers of Paradise. And one 
thought came to her, as she walked ia silent happiness 
through her beautiful rooms: ‘‘ These things God has 
given me!—I, who a few years ago cried with envy 
because Isabel Vedder had a sofa and some gilded tea- 
cups.” 

That very night there came to Kirkwall the first 
lecturer upon Total Abstinence that had ever trod Jand 
so fur, far north. He stood upon the proad paved 
stones surrounding the public fountain, and spoke about 
the drinking of wine and brandy io a way that made these 
Norsemen’s ears tingle. But they did not scoff at him, 
as ruder races had done ; and they were too deeply 
pious to mock at any doctrine which gathered up, like 
arrows in a quiver, 80 many terrible passages from their 
Bibles in its behalf. Paul listened awhile, and then 
went for Christina and his two eldest sons; and when 
the lecturer drew forth a roll of white paper and said, 
“Who will come up ard enroll their names 
the help of the Lord against the mighty demon of 
drink ?” Paul fiostantly answered, “I will come 
first ;” and Christina said, ‘‘I aod my sons will follow 
thee,” 

Nine children, and more than two-score grandchildren, 
have Paul and Christina held in their arms, but every 
one of them are vowed from their birth, like the children 
of Rechab, to ‘‘ touch no wine, and to mingle no strong 
drink.” 

Thus there is ‘no life-waste in the Great Worker's 
hands ; but through a true repentance cometh faith, 
then knowledge, virtue, temperance, patience, and that 
Love which hopeth all things and never faileth. 


‘The errors of thy creatures praise thee, Lord | 

Not they who err are damned, but who, being wrong, 
In obdurate persistency to err 

Refuse all bettering. 

Hope lives for all who flounder boldlyon 
Through quaggy bog», till firmer footing found 
Gives glorious prospect.” —Prorussom BLackm, 
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iS THERE NOT ROOM? 


T is told of a divine, that he once quoted from his 
pulpit the following lines : 
“« In going up the hill of prosperity, 
May you never meet a friend ;”’ 
thus giving his hearers a sudden shock, and a first hasty 
impression that their pastor was in a very narrowgand 
selfish frame of mind, when he openly announced that 
this sentiment had his unqualified approval. Meeting with 
a friend is acknowledged to be so pleasant an event, that 
for an amiableand excellent man thus to mildly wish us 
a dreary want of company on what, to most people, isa 
gratifying climb, seems almost shocking. 
Who does not like to get ahead? And who, at the 
same time, is not more than willing that others should 
be given ample opportunity to see it? There is some- 
thing vitalizing in the very air of prosperity, especially 
in the firet few delightful whiffs of it, that adds a 
sprightliness to the step, an elasticity to the mind, and 
-ap airimess to the elbow, which make it 80 easy to toss 
off a bow, and address a “ hail-fellow-well-met” to 
‘those to whom you have not as yet learned to conde- 
scend. 
Now, any friend, however glad he may be to observe 
. your good fortune, can surely be excused if he feels sore- 
ly sensitive about having you remark that he is going the 
other way. Your positions are reversed. Once, he 
looked to you from a higherlevel. But now everything 
‘is changed ; by that delicate but inevitable tip in the social 
scale,he whom you called friend is to you a friend no 
longer. Fate, fame, or fortune has raised a barrier 
. ‘between you that is every moment increasing. 


But perhaps he is not lost to you utterly even yet. 
Can you not lend him a helping hand, set him upon his: 


feet, and turn his face the way that you, yourself, are 
going? Atonce you begin to make excuse. You are 
hardly started yourself. Also, you are in too great a 
hurry. Some other'time, perhaps. And thusa grand 
opportunity is lost forever. 

The next friend you meet descending you will salute 
with just enough of a chill in your manner to avoid any 
misunderstanding between you in future. And so you 
grow. In grace? No. In humility? Hardly. In 
all the gentler Christian virtues? Not the least. 
Ah, how different might all this have been had you 
‘but overtaken, instead of met, those same friends! 
Then you would have assisted them and they you in 
the most perfect concord of purpose and desires. You 
‘might even have helped yourself to climb by means of 
their shoulders, as you are eager to get on. If, in your 
efforts to aid yourself, you should override one, what 
matter? Friends are but friends, after all, and position 
everything. If one falls, why stop to pick him up? 
You have not time. Probably the friend you first met 
came to his downfall by some such mischance. 

Friends traveling the same ways are friendly. 
Like distant heights allure them; the same seduc- 
tive sweets refresh them; similar pursuits and aims 
animate them; and all are happy. As happy, at 
least, as success, or fame, or money can make them. 
For, in the struggle for precedence, the truest and high- 
est happiness is lost sight of—that happiness which 
the Bible says that the rich shall so hardly attain unto. 
Prosperity is a pleasant and safe craft if love preside at 
the helm. But if selfishness be allowed to act as pilot, 
one’s ship is pretty sure to bring up in the wrong haven. 
By this you must have discovered that the true meaning 
of the odd couplet with which we started is: “ In 
ascending the hill of prosperity, may your friends all be 
going the same way.” 


THE HOME SUNDAY. 


By Hore LEDYARD. 
‘“* How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend 
In hope of one that ne’er shall end !”’ 

O how many children that verse seems a horrid, 
irreverent sarcasm! I remember it did to me at 
times. Honestly, now, how many of us make the Sab- 
bath ‘‘a delight” toourown children ? It is far easier to 
teach a large primary class, or take charge of a mother’s 
meeting, oreven teach an average Sunday-school class, 
than to keep your own two or three children happy and 
good all through the Sunday. I offer a few suggestions, 
not because I have made a grand success of this matter, 
but simply because I have tried certain methods, and 
know how they work. Here is one method that does 
not work: A late breakfast. Noclean clothes laid out 
overnight, and therefore cries uf ‘‘ mother” here and 
there. One or two things missing; Jim’s tie can’t 
be found till some one, by a happy inspiration ,investi- 
gates the pockets of that young gentleman’s Sunday 
suit, when it is drawn forth—anything but linked 
sweetness. ‘he two younger children don’t go to 
church, and have a chance to listen to kitchen gossip, 
quarrel, and eat between meals. The children are 
hurried off to Sunday-school, and, when they return, find 


papa asleep downstairs and mamma upstairs, and are 
told to ‘‘ remember it’s Sunday, and not make a noise.” 
At the tea-table the family meet ; then the elders go to 
church and the young ones to bed, rejoicing that 
‘to-morrow isn’t Sunday.” Neither does the old stiff, 
Puritanical Sunday work, though I think it is by far 
the best of the two. 

The right sort of Sunday should be prepared for all 
day Saturday. Ask God to help each of the household 
to make it a ‘‘day of preparation,” to fit you and your 
dear pastor for to-morrow’s duties and pleasures. This 
will remind the children. Then there is cake, plenty of 
it, to be baked ; John’s favorite pudding to be made ; 
candy to be made, or else bought at the furthest.off candy 
store, so giving some one of the irrepressibles a good 
walk. I believe in Sunday candy—don’t always have 
it, but the children understand that mamma feels worse 
about it than they do if it has to be denied. Sunday is 
a hungry day ; provide for it. Start off with a good 
breakfast, if you eat porridge and milk every other day. 
A very good Sunday breakfast, because they*can be pre- 
pared on Saturday, are cudfish cakes. But, to go on with 
Saturday. Before night let everybody in the family 
have his or her clean clothes laid out, down to gloves, 
tie, handkerchief, etc. See that shoes are blacked, and— 
if you can—persuade your husband not to put off shav- 
ing till Sunday, or to shave before breakfast. Go to 
bed early on Saturday night, and rise betimes on Sun- 
day. If papa is overworked, let him sleep late ; but the 
mother and children can be up in season, and as there is a 
good breakfast the boys are pretty sure to appear. My 
rule is, dress for Sunday, not forchurch ; so we come 
down to breakfast in-our nice clothes. Children can 
learn to eat breakfast in a nice suit as well as dinner, 
and it gives them a ‘‘Sunday feel,” as Robbie says. 
If the Sunday-school is in the afternoon you can have 
family prayers, singing two or three hymns unless it 
disturbs papa. Take turns in walking to church with 
your children, for their hearts are tender on Sunday, 
and you may have a chance to drop a word ; though, 
again, the word might not be in season, and is held back. 
Take all the children to church that can walk, even if 
the two younger ones have to leave before the sermon. A 
little child can be more easily taught to behave in church 
when two years old than when three; and, though I 
do think the little tot interferes somewhat with one’s 
worship, she ought to be taken. You must decide for 
each child as to staying through the sermon ; a romp- 
ing, healthy boy will be benefited by the enforced quiet- 
ness, while a nervous, headachey child had better go 
after the Bible reading and prayers. Let dinner bea 
bright, pleasant spot in the day, but so guide the conver- 
sation that the day is not forgotten. Dessert should be 
quite an affair on a Sunday; or, if Sunday-school 
hurries the meal, have the dessert at four o’clock—nuts 
and apples, raspberry vinegar or lemonade, with candy 
and cake. Then at five gather them all about you ; tell 
them Bible stories, or let them guess who you are think- 
ing of by asking questions, the hero always being 
some Biblical character. Have a pretty tea ; flowers if 
possible, and custards and light cake; nothing need 
be expensive, but it should be served in your company 
china and with your prettiest linen. Then, as long as 
you have children, spend your evenings at home, Sing, 
by all means, either with or without instrument, or, if 
you can’t sing, take turns in repeating hymns, even if 
you pay the children a penny or so for every hymn. 
Read aloud ‘‘ all round,” letting the little one read the 
verse after you. Sometimes you can play the word 
game ; that is, pick out the names of Bible heroes in 
separate letters, and then see if your neighbor can put 
the letters together. Once in a while have some special 
Sunday treat: invite some little friends in to sec some 
Bible pictures shown with a magic lantern. Last of all, 
be sure that mother takes each child to bed. The older 
ones can call her when they want the last kiss, and by 
each one she kneels and prays for what she knows that 
child needs. I donot say that every child will love such 
a Sunday ; but at least you—the mother—will have done 
all you can, and in after years they will look back to the 
home Sunday and to mother’s prayers, and be kept from 
drifting on the rocks you so much fear. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES FOR WORKING- 
GIRLS. 


O class of our communities stand more in need of 
practical, unsentimental thinking in their behalf 
than the working-girls. 

The wages earned and paid to the greater number of 
this class are so small that they are forced to live in un- 
healthy moral and physical atmospheres. The s0- 
called ‘‘ Homes” are repugnant to many because they 
savor of charity, and are governed by so many rules that 
home feeling is impossible. 

There are, right in New York, hundreds of women who 
are struggling with life by keeping boarders. They 
rarely make their ends meet at the close of the year be- 
cause of the alternate months of empty rooms and full 
rooms, If some of these women would only make their 


‘houses ‘‘ Homes” for working-girls who are able to pay _ 


a fair price for the benefits received, they would have a 
steady income, for these boarders would find it an ad- 
vantage to remain. 
In lookitg at the subject it is surprising that youn 

girls do not club together to keep house.. Say four girls 
pay $6 each per week board, the total is $24 per week, 
which is a good deal more money than the majority of 
families of four persons spend for living expenses, out- 
side of clothing. This makes a total of $97.43 monthly. 
For this sum they could hire a good flat and pay a 
woman to housekeep for them. A little investigation 
would discover some woman who would be very glud 
to take charge of such a home, and who could matron- 
ize it. Each could furnish a certain proportion of the 
furniture, and the amount paid in weekly would cover 
the necessary wear and tear of kitchen utensils ; laundry 
work could be done in or out of the house, as was most 
convenient. The comfort, peace, and feeling of inde- 
pendence that would result would amply repay any 
sacrifice that must be made in ‘‘style” of living. A 
handsomely furnished parlor in a brown-stone front will 
not be, to a sensible girl, a compensation for the dirt, 
disorder, and loneliness of an ordinary boarding-house. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF USING APPLES. 


HE following recipes have been sent by a friend 
who has made a practical test of their value: © 
APPLES AU BEURRE. 

Pee] and core some large apples. Cut slices of stale 
bread about one-quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
then cut them egain of a round shape, with the paste- 
cutter, about the size of the apples. Spread some butter 
on each slice, and place an apple on each. Butter a bak- 
ing-pan, place the apples and bread in, fili the hole made 
in the middle of the apples with sugar, place on the top 
of the sugar a piece of butter about the size of a huzel- 
nut, and set them in a warm, but not quick, oven. 
When about half done, fill up the holes again with 
sugar and a pinch of cinnamon, place butter on top as 
before, and finish the cooking. Serve them warm. If 
for company, glaze over with apple jelly, and put back 
in the oven for two minutes before serving. 

BAKED APPLE CHARLOTTE. 

Pare and slice six or seven good large apples. Cut 
some slices of baker’s bread about half an inch thick 
and spread them with butter, cutting off the crust. _ 
Place a layer of the buttered bread (butter on both 
sides) at the bottom of a buttered mold. Lay the 
sliced apples over this, sprinkling them with grated 
lemon-peel, strew sugar well over them and a little cin- 
namon ; then add another layer of buttered bread, and 
so on till the mold is full, putting plenty of butter 
upon the topmost layer. Cover the mold, and bake for 
an hour and a half, Turn it out, and serve with pud- 
ding-sauce, made by putting in a block-tin saucepan 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, four yelks of eggs, one pint 
of milk, any essence that may be liked to flavor, lemon 
being the best ; set over asharp fire; stir continually 
until it begins to thicken. Serve either over the pud- 
ding or in a sauce-bowl. 

APPLE MOLD 
is a pretty-looking dish. Pare, core, and stew six or 
eight large apples, with some lemon-peel, a teacupful of 
white sugar, and water enough to cover them ; add half 
a packet of Cooper’s gelatine. Dip a mold in cold 
water, pour it in, and, when cold, turn out into glass 
dish. Suffolk pudding is made by taking eight large 
apples and a quarter of a pound of crushed sugar. 
Take the cores carefully out of the apples without 
breaking them, and fill up the empty space with sugar. 
Place the apples in a deep dish, with the eye upwards, 
and pour over them a batter made of eggs and milk, and 
bake for an hour in a moderate oven. A little nutmeg 
or a few cloves improve the flavor. | 
SWISS PUDDING 

is a very nice preparation of apples, and specially suit- 
able for the children. Take a deep dish and cover the- 
bottom of .it with grated bread crumbs, then lay in 
some sliced apples, another layer of bread crumbs, 


another of apples, and so on until the dish is full, the 
last layer being of the crumbs. Make a custard of 
beaten eggs and milk, = sugar, and pour over the 
apples and crumbs until the dish is quite full and almost 
running over. Place a large piece of butter upon the 
top, and bake in a brisk oven for half an hour. Some 
people think spice an improvement, and others add cur- 
rants to the apples, but that is a matter of individual 
taste. The pudding can be made plainer by omitting 
the eggs, or richer by adding to their number. 


HOW THEY ARE USED. 


URING the past month several-very beautifui en- 
tertainments have been given in New York by 
prominent families and societies. 

The decorations of the drawing-rooms on these occa- 
sions have been matters of importance to the entertain- 
ers. Banks of flowers arranged on the mantels, on 
tables, in the corners of the rooms, and in front of the 
windows have been a regular feature for some time 
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Society demanded a change, and the florists were able 
to meet the demand. Ata ball given in New York re 
cently, the decorations were what is called Oriental. 
Between the mirrors were large panels of flowers, one 
of white camellias bordered with ferns, one of crimson 
carnations, and the third of yellow flowers. The mir 
rors were curtained with laurel bordered by poinsetta 
leaves, roses, and marigolds. A large ball of pink 
flowers hung from the chandeliers, and the musicians 
were hidden behind screens of smilax. 

At another entertainment the floral decoration con. 
sisted of pots of growing plants arranged in the halis 
and rooms of the house; in this case the light came 
through pink glass globes, producing a charming effect. 

At dinners flowers are used profusely. At one given 
last week, large bouquets of long-stemmed pink roses 
were at each lady’s plate, tied with broad pink satin 
ribbon, on which was embroidered the initial of the 
receiver, with the date of the dinner. At another dinner 
the oval plaque in the center of the table was composed 
of small bouquets that were distributed to the guests. 

Every hostess cannot command the services of a flor- 
ist, but the purchase of a few flowers and their arrange- 
ment by home hands will add much to the pleasure of 
the hostess and guests. 

If it is a dinner, a flower laid at each plate expresses 
the hostess’s appreciation of the refinements of life. 
Simple refreshments served in the parlor will appear 
much improved if on top of each napkin a couple of 
rosebuds are laid, with some leaves. Flowers are always 
a harbinger of good-will and remembrance. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receiwe questions, mug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


As I was reading Mrs. L's. letter on the ignorance of children 
in regard to Bible characters, it brought to mind some remarks 
our teacher made on the same“subject not longago. She said 
that when she was a child she was always expected to learn sev- 
eral verses, sometimes a whole chapter, in the Bible, on Sundays ; 
and although many persons, nowadays, considered this a cruel 
task to impose on a child, she considered it one of the best. 
Left to learn it by themselves, they might not understand, but 
how easy to make it interesting by explanations! And though 
one would not expect them to remember aij they learned, yet 
the central truths and golden thoughts, the gentle teachings and 
ennobling influences, would remain,{dormant, perhaps. for many 
years, but some;time, among life’s changes—some joyful, some 
sad—the blessed words learned in childhood would be remem- 
bered with a tenderer feeling as belonging to some part of the 
long-ago years. We hunt the bookstores through for pretty 
stories for children, forgetting that for the youngest child and 
the oldest person the Bible has a story, true as well as beau- 
tiful. J.K.L. 


There is a pleasant custom in some families of repeating 
a text of Scripture at the breakfast table. If that can really 
be made a serious yet enjoyable practice, the impressions 
left on the mind by the truths learned in childhood will be 
lasting. We thoroughly approve more memorizing of 
Scripture than is the custom in these days. From our own 
experience we are sure that the value of storing in the minds 
of children truths that are beyond their comprehension has 
been greatly underrated. Words deeply rooted in the mind 
become suddenly luminous with meaning as the years go 
on. 

I have read a great deal about the daughters who seek their 
own am t, and do not “help mother,” and I ,would like 
tojay a word about the daughters who do “ help mother,” but 
who are seldom mentioned. There are many who never go any- 
where, on business or for pleasure, without first considering 
whether their mothers need them at home. And yet, in jsome 
cases, they are found fault with, until their lives are almost un- 
bearable. Their fathers tyrannize over them, and their mothers 
scold them ; and, besides, the neighbors ridicule them, and will 
not believe that they “ help mother,” or even know how to work. 

BLANDINA. 

_ We hope there are but few such sad cases, and yet we 
must acknowledge there is more unjust criticism of dangh- 
ters on the part of parents and older friends than there 
should be. It is not always easy, for the most willing daugh- 
ter to find a way to “‘ help mother.’’ Mothers need,to teach 
their children how te help them, and to be very patient with 
mistakes. 

I have a quantity of old Christian{Unions, as far back as 1876, 
which I would like to give to any one who would be benefited, by 
them My children bave also some home-made picture-books 
which they would also like to give away if they knew where to 
send them. If you can inform me what disposition to make of 
them in order to benefit some one else, you will omnetie 

The picture-books may go to the Home for the Friendless, 
29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, orto the Hos- 
pital for the Ruptured and Crippled, corner Forty-second 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Perhaps we may hear from 
some of our readers of a new channel for The Christian 
Unions. The life-saving s ations along the coast, we should 
think, would be glad of them. 


Some one says, ‘1 would undertake to cure a sickly child 
with fan and rye bread, sooner than with tidbits and 
tedium.” There is a little affectation about the sentence, 
but the truth that happiness is a more important factor in the 
cure than most doctors and nurses consider, is a substantial 
one. A recent comparison of two great institutions, the 
one where great economy is necessary and ‘‘luxuries”’ are 
not abundant, with another where wealth and sentiment 
lavish gifts on the small patients, was a very evident con- 
rmation of the truth. The tonic of Joy showed itself in 


the sparkling eye and rosy cheeks in the one case ; in the 
other there was only a dull content. 


What is the craxy-bone, and why is that bone thé only senstttve 
bone in the body ? Quiz. 

Ile net the bone at oli, but nerve, whieh passes 
@ notch in the end of the hwmerus or bone of the upper arm, 
and is distributedtojthe inner side of the hand, which causes 
the tingling sensations attributed to the “‘ funny-bone,”’ A 
little effort will discover it to you on your own arm, and yeu 
will feel the notch, and can, produce the anything but 
** funny ”’ sensation at your will. 


In response to several inquiries with regard to the wood- 
yard under the care of the Employment Bureau of the 
Charity Organization Society, patrons should address Wood- 
yard Committee, Charity Organization Society, 429 and 431 
East Twenty-fifth Street, care M. J. Treacy. Wood will be 
delivered at #4 per load, and put in fwithout extra charge. 
Bill collected on delivery. 


We must arrange our clothing to conserve the greatest 
comfort. It is not the part of wisdom to cumber the body 
with an excess of clothing, nor to force it to suffer a lack. 
Clothing never bestows heat. It prevents the dispersion of 
that generated in the body, and should be loose enough to 
allow a stratum of air next the body. Several layers are 
‘warmer ”’ than the same amount of material in one layer. 


How can I remove the stains of iodine? A nice towel has been 
nearly spoiled by them. Worry. 

Such stains disappear gradually by exposure to the air, 
but washing them in a strong solution of hyposulphate of 
soda, and carefully rinsing afterward, should do it quickly. 


The bymn “* Alone with My Conscience” has been in my 
scrap-book since 1871. It is entitled ‘‘The Conscience and 
Future Judgment,”’ and is accredited to the “‘ London Spec- 
tator.”’ ‘ EL L. T. 


ConsTaNT.REA DER.—The projector of the,Children’s Fresh- 
Air Fund was the Rev. Willard Parsons, who can be ad- 
dressed at the ‘‘ Tribune”’ office, New York City. 


Our Younea Forks. 
THE NEW SCHOLAR. 
By Apa 8. PERKINS. 
of ELL, what if he does act like a young gen- 
tleman ? Is that anything against him ?” 

‘‘T think we should all appear better if we acted more 
like gentlemen,” said Frank Sterling, a boy of fifteen, 
whose mora] and mental worth could be qualified by his 
last pame. 

“If he can appear more genteel,” responded Ben 
Lucas, with a sneer, ‘“‘he has no business to come here 
and look down upon us boys, and think he knows more 
than any one else.” 

‘For my part, I do not think he does look down upon 
us,” Frank said. | 

‘* Neither dol,” rejoined Joseph Marks. think he 
is right fine looking ; only, somehow, a fellow does not 
get acquainted with him.” | 

‘That’s the trouble. How could you if he does not 
speak to any one ?” again from Lucas. “‘ It is time he 
had some of his loftiness taken out of him, and if no one 
will join me I will do it myself.” 

“Who is he, anyway ?” asked one of the boys. 

‘Don’t you remember that handsome place called 
‘Glenwood ?’” asked Frank. ‘‘ Oh, you have not lived 
here long! Well, it was built and occupied by a rich 
old man, who finally went to England. Last Septem- 
ber this boy’s father, Mr. Stanton, took the house, and 
they have been living there since that time.” 

‘‘ Where did they come from ?” asked another. 

‘* From the city of B——,” said Frank. 

“I don’t see why they did not stay there,” added 
Lucas. ‘“‘And how did you know so much about 
them ?” 

‘*My mother called upon Mrs, Stanton, who came here 
for a change of air, her health being poor.” 

‘Well, that is a great’ idea,” said Lucas. ‘Where 
has this fine young gentleman . been keeping himself, 
all of this time, that we have not seen him until now ?” 

‘*T believe,” replied Frank, “that he was visiting for 
a time, and then, instead of going on with his studies 
in B——, as he intended, he came bere when he found 
that his mother’s health was not improving, as had been 
hoped.” 

‘* Very dutiful,” exclaimed Lucas, dryly ; ‘‘ but if he 
did come from the city he need not come here to put on 
airs, as though we did oot know anything in the country. 
Come on, Ned, don’t you back out now,!” 

Ned Flynn, who was much younger than Ben Lucas, 
looked on hesitatingly, but a second command from 
Lucas brought him to his side, though evidently against 
his will. 

Here the writer must stop, right in the midst of this 
discussion, to say a few words concerning the control 
that an older boy can have over one that is younger, 
Let the latter once fancy that he has the esteem and 
confidence of one considerably older than himself, and 
one who excites his admiration, and he is ever ready to 
do his bidding, be it for good or for evil, Wedo not 


the precepts of a wise father, the counsels of a kind 
mother, or the remonstrances of loving brothers and 
sisters, can be forgotten in yielding to the influence of 
an older boy—much too old to care for the companion- 
ship of the other, except to use him asa tool in car- 
rying out a mischievous p:an. 

At this moment a well-dressed, thoughtful-looking 
boy of sixteen was seen slowly descending the school-. 
house steps, too much occupied with his pocket-knife, 
and the pencil he was sharpening to notice the faces of, 
the boys near him, or his curiosity might have been, 
aroused. Thus he was entirely unprepared for the in- 
tended attack of Ben Lucas, who, nettled at the opposi-. 
tion of the boys, in addition to the reserve of Harry 
Stanton (for that was the boy’s name), was by this time 
ready to evince greater spite, in showing the other boys 
that he would carry out his threat, than he had even. 
felt in the first place toward the offending cause. For, 
as Harry Stanton reached the last steps of the flight, 
Ben Lucas called out, “‘ Halloo, city-bred! Now for 
it!” Suiting the action to the word, he grasped Stanton 
firmly, and, rubbing his face vigorously with fresh snow, 
threw him into a high snow-bank. An exclamation of 
disapproval arose from the boys, and anxious looks were 
turned toward Harry to see how he would take this 
assault. A wry face and unpleasant words were ex- 
pected, but Harry came up as well behaved as he went 
down. Brushing the freshly-fallen snow from his neck, 
hair, and clothes, he asked, pleasantly : 

‘Is this meant for play or for a fight ?” 

“‘ For play !” shouted the boys, eager to shield their 
reputation, individually and collectively, from being 
guilty of roughness, especially toward a stranger. . 

“‘T like games,” added Harry, ‘‘and so I suppose it 
is my turn.” §o saying, he started at once for Lucas, 
who was better prepared for resistance than Harry had 
been for a sudden assault. The boys knew this, and 
having also long known Lucas as their leader and victor 
in all games of strength, and considering Harry’s being 
the smaller of the twain, they anticipated no other re- 
sult than that of seeing him thrown again. 

However, Harry's mode of approaching Lucas was. 
something new to them, and still more were. they aston- 
ished when, by a few dexterous turns, Lucas, large 
he was, was lying upon his back, his arms 
above his head on the ground, and gently but firmly, 
pinned down by one of Harry’s hands, 

Ben Lucas was a boy with good points, only his jeal- 
ousy or envy had been roused, and, as we before said, 
being irritated by opposition, he had appeared worse 
than he really was. 

Touched by Harry’s pleasant manner jof receiving his 
rudeness, and surprised at the ease with which he had 
been thrown and subdued, he was conquered morally ag 
well as physically. 

Thanks to Harry’s gymnastic training, he was master 
of the situation. For he had met superior strength by 
skil) acquired by systematic discipline. 

‘Shall I continue this game?” asked Harry, good. 
naturedly. Summoning his better nature, Lucas re- 
plied, with equal good humor, that he had had enough 
of it. 

“ Shake hands and give up, beat,” shouted the peace- 
loving boys. 

Lucas, released, was soon on his feet, extended his 
hand to Harry, saying, “I think you have well paid me 
for my roughness ; let us be friends.” 

‘Most certainly,” said Harry. ‘‘I never intended. to 
be other than friendly. I thought if that was an invita. 
tion to take part in one of your plays I would not be 
backward in joining you.” 

Lucas mustered all his generosity and courage, and 
frankly replied : ‘‘It was not intended as a game. To 

tell the truth, I thought you felt a head or two above us 
all and I aimed at taking down some of your pride.” _ 

“T cannot see why I should seem to feel above any 
you, when I have not had such a thought,” pan 4s, 


" You never took notice of any one, or offered to join 
us,” rejoined Lucas. . 

‘Well, as to that, how could I ?” asked Harry. “yt 
came here a stranger, and, according to the usual rv 
the ‘ notice,’ as you call it, should naturally have come 
first from you boys. Do not fancy that I felt slighted ; 
but I did not wish to push myself into your company 
unssked. 

the idea, is it exclaimed Ben, ‘ "That puts 
the blame on the other side. I guess there wil] be ng 
more trouble on that score.” 

‘the boys showed their great pleasure at this turn of 
affairs, and at prospect of such a pleasant acquisition to 
their number. 

Obedient to thecal] of the bell just then sounding, the 
boys were soon hurtying back to their lessons ; for pe 
reader must know that the scene of this story was 
playground of a village school, the act having 

one of the usual recesses. . 

Harty was indeed a boy to be admired, erik nba 
mind and a weil-[urmed character he added the advan 
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with wealthy and cultured parents, his tastes and habits 
bad been conscientiously and proportionally fostered. 

Time pase d on swiftly. It never lags with a busy 
life. The Christmas holidays had ushered in their 
pleasures, and another term had commenced. Mean- 
time Harry bad been growing in favor, not only with 
the boys, whoxe sports he had enlivened, but also with 
the master, who commended his scholarship and good 
deporiment. His entrance asa new scholar had seemed 
to be something of the long past, eo often had his judg- 
ment been tought in council. 

Hearing the boys discussing the appearance of one or 
two new pupils from another town, Harry exclaimed : 
“That is just what I came here to speak about. I have 
been noticing the homesick, lonely appearance of there 
new-comers, and I was on the point of trying to make 
them feel at home by going to them at once, when I sud- 
denly thought of a new plan, which would answer for 
all similar occasions. Other new boys are expected, 
and as, according to your own confession, you are rather 
shy of such invaders, suppose we form a committee for 
receiving strangers. Even if we d:d not at first fancy 
them, we would Lave the satisfaction of making them 
feel comfortable and perhaps happy.” 

“ Well, I will go into it,” said one of the boys. ‘‘ So 
will I,” said the others ; and the plan was as rcadily 
adopted as Harry could wish. 

‘** But what are we going to do with such a green-look- 
ing fellow,” queried one, ‘‘as the one wearing a colored 
woolen muffierin place of a linen collar and tie ?” 

‘* And the other looks as though he had never been out 
of the sight of his mother before,” chimed in another. 

** The more does he need a little kind attention, then,” 
said Harry. 

‘‘The other one does look like a hard case 
to be’ polite to,” said Joseph Marks; *‘ but I noticed 
that he bad a good lesson in algebra this morning. so 
he must have something worth while in his head, if he 
does dress queerly and appear awkward.” 

Harry replied: ‘‘ However he looks, I suppose we 
should like to receive some atter tion if we were in his 
place.” 

“All right,” said Lucas; ‘‘ you can bring them on, 
and we will do our part.” 

** Will you all promiee to look out for all others in the 
same way, who may follow ?” asked Harry. 

* Certainly, yes !” And the plan was thus considered 
established for all future occasions. Although voted 
for in the same spirit in which the proposition was 
made, many of the boys thought it was more for amuse- 
ment than for any real benefit, as all new-comers would 
get acquainted in time. Very true; but very much 
more agreeable to any one is a proffered attention than 
one that needs to be sought. 

When ths boys saw the brightened looks of the 
strangers at receiving eo cordial a welcome to their 
circle and to their games, and the zest with which they 
took part in the sports, they were fully satisfied that 
this little act of civility was far better than their former 
habit of allowing them to remain unnoticed until, by 
degrees, they found their way to the acquaintance of 
the older residents, and pushed their way in juining 
their games without invi'alion or encouragement. 

Martin Sanford, whose style of dress had provoked 
severe criticism, had lived in too retired a home, on his 
father's farm, to be much affected by the fashi-n of the 
day. But endowed witha mind which craved know- 
ledge, be bad made considerable advancement in certain 
branches of siudy by accepting the kind services of a 
well-educated pastor, to whom he walked after the 
labors of the day we-e over—a distance of two or three 
miles from his father’shouse. He soon became a much- 
respected pupil in the school he had now entered, and 
it was not long before betier cut and brushed hair, to- 
gether with a more esultable neck attire, removed the 
most objectionable features in his so called “green” ap- 


pearance. 

Left to himself, with his desire for study, he might 
have plodded on as uncouth as ever; but having re- 
ceived kind civilities from boys who paid more attention 
to their personal appearance, he was led to see his own 
deficiency, and corrected it accordingly. 

Willie Grant, the younger of the two, had not been 
misjudged by the others. For, besides being ever under 
the guardianship of his mother, his having attended 
none but the small private schoo!s of his neighborhood 
made this trial of being suddenly thrown in contact 
with so many boys the severest test that his naturally 
sensitive spirit had ever been forced to bear. 

Though naturally a fair scholar, he was- not only too 
timid to sustain his part at recitations, but all attempts 
to prepare for the same seemed to be beyond his power. 

The ice of shyness being thus pleasantly broken by 
a good rousing game, and the friendly manner of the 
boys, together with occasional words of encouragement, 
and, from time to time, offers of assistance in tasks new 
and difficult, from Harry,the much-dreaded ordeal, which 
had for so long a time filled Willie's mind, was changed 
to a poritive pleasure. Thus he took a new step toward 


gelf-rellance and manhood, which was reverted to in 


after years with mingled feelings of esteem and grati- 
tude. 

Those who had taken part in this organization for 
making strangers feel at home could not see all that 
they effected for these and for other new scholars; but 
they could not fail to perceive its influence upon their 
own hearts ; and their eyes once open to the blessed fact 
that it was better to think of others before themselves, 
it led to other acts of civility and kindness to one an- 
other which gradually, and to a certaln degree, worked 
its way through the entire school. 

The season was one of unusual depth of ice and 
snow, furnishing ample diversion for lovers of fun of 
both sexes. At this time throwing snowballs at a mark 
had been most in vogue, as it was found that it was 
more difficult to aim at, or, rather, hit, a given point 
with accuracy io this way than with a bow and arrow 
held near the eye. The whitened knot-holes cf the 
fences told plainly what had been used for targets, and 
they were deciding to make one of snow, fashioned like 
some animal, and have atrial match for those who had 
become the most expert in this exerciee. 

‘** What shall i: te like ?” asked one. 

‘Oh, let it be Bucephalus !” shouted another. 

“No,” said one of the elder boys, ‘‘ we do not want 
to be firing away at him. Let us make something that 
we should not mind seeing killed.” 

Tne account of Alexander and his favorite boree had 
recently been a matter of so much interest in their study 
of his:ory that more credit-marks for a perfect recitation 
resulted from it than the master bad enjoyed an occasion 
for givinginalongtime. The idea of treating a represen- 
tation of the noble animal as an enemy easily reconciled 
the younger boys to fall in with the proposition of 
Frank Sterling to make a polar bear. 

‘“‘They are always white,” he argued, ‘‘and that 
would stem more natural.” 

‘‘Cupital! that would be just right,” said Lucas ; 
‘and let each of us make as good a one ag we can, and 
then choose the best. That would give us something 
to work at for a time.” 

‘* And we should be learning another kind of busi- 
ness,” said litle Flynn. ‘‘ We are getting along preity 
well as ‘aimsters,’ and this new thing would help us to 
become—what do you call it ?” 

‘Sculptors ?” suggested Harry. 
would be well worth learning, too.” 

On the next half-holiday the grounds presented a 
lively scene. Such a number of dark figures, and each 
with a growing white one, the contrast making the 
whole as grotesque as could be imagined! The im- 
press'on as to size seemed to vary as it does in the miods 
of different people with regard to the moose. 

An exaggerated idea on the question of ears on one 
figure suggested that could the would-be animal give 
vent to its feelings, the sound would be more like bray- 
ing than like a growl. Another had so peculiar a for- 
mation that one would fancy its haunts to be a sty 
and trough instead of the ice of the polar regions. 

Each was too intent on his task to stop and compare 
progress or success with the others, some working doubt- 
fully, but many of them with the complete satisfaction 
that is felt where one has never seen anything better. 

At last, Ben Lucas, stopping for a rest, looked at 
Harry's work, end exclaimed : *‘ Halloo, boys! There 
isno need of our going any further; Harry will beat us !” 

Each one, thus warned, lost no time in discovering 
that Harry’s bear, without doubt, would take the palm. 
In its size, contour, and pose there was something natu- 
ral, nay, even lifelike, and in every way far superior 
to their efforts. 

“How he does look at a fellow !” staid Sanford. 
you color the eyes ?” 

“No,” said Hurry. ‘‘I wished to make some change 
of coior, and tried two pieces of coal for it.” 

‘‘T would not like to go by here alone after dark,” 
said Willie Grant. | 

‘* Well, Ido not think any one would be afraid of 
mine, from its resemblance to a bear !” said Frank Ster- 
ling. 

. Nor mine! nor of mine!” shouted the others, as 
they cast sly looks at the nondescripts they had left. 

‘We do not need to choose an umpire or draw lots 
this time,” said Marks, ‘‘ for Harry has won it.” 

‘* Why could you do it so much better ?” asked one. 

Harry, always ready to make others pleased with 
themselves, replied, ‘‘Oh! I could not have done any- 
thing in this way if this were my first trial, I have 
taken some lessons in modeling inclay. I dare ray, any 
of you would do as well or better than I if you had had 
the same practice.” 

This at once explained the difference, and removed 
all uneasiness or envy. 

“If you thiak that mine will answer,” continued 
Harry, ‘‘ suppose we enlarge our plan, and the rest of 
you build a set of wigwams, making the grounds an In- 
dian encampment, with this bear as an invader.” 

This new phase of the plan was joyfully agreed to. 

It required but a few minutes for them to demolish 
the steady work of hours, and to commence the forma- 


“Yes, and that 


“ Did 


tion of something more within the scope of their experi- 
ence. 

Working, and still unfolding further plens, before 
they parted they hed decided upon inviting their young 
friends to see the match, preparing as hastily as possible 
tromething in the way of Indian costume, and choose the 
first moonlight night for the occasion, lest a sudden thaw 
should ruin their labors. 

Everything completed, and the brightest of nights 
granted them, at an early hour parties of yeung people 
inight he seen hastening tothe schoolhouse ;layground. 
The scene which greeted their eyes was far finer than 
they had been prepared for. The shapely wigwams, ar- 
ranged in a semicircle, with the bear opposite, at just 
the right point, displaying the side of the body in its fine 
proportions, with a turn of the head which presented the 
face fully to view, the bright light striking the back, and 
the same tilvery light and its effective shades enhancing 
the beauty of every part of the encampment, formed a 
picture that cannot be made vivid by words. Nor was it 
marred when, upon a slight signal, the young Indians, as 
if just made aware of the sudden approach of prey, were 
seen stealthily emerging from their different habitations, 
and evidently discussing the best method of attack ; 
while the bear, seeming to stand epell-bound before so 
strong a force, gave the whole scene, as it was planned, 
the real effect of an encounter with a dangerous foe. 
The clear light and pure white snow brought out in full 
relief the various colored costumes of full shirts belted 
over large pants which showed the feet incased in shoes 
made of skins. Some of the elder ones wore high 
feathers on the head, with a chain of shorter ones ex- 
tending down the back. 

It was a matter of wonder how the lads could appear 
with black hair hanging in such length beneath the head- 
gear. Some one hinted that they had borrowed trom 
their sisters, which seemed to be verified by the unusual 
dirplay of closely fitting fancy hoods instead of the 
jaunty little hats which they ueually wore, giving ample 
epace for the handsome cojffures with which they were 
adorne!. 

Although we have borrowed a moment for this de- 
scription, after the bear seemed to be discovered, the 
young Indians, with their well-concerted plans, lost no 
time. Asif to secure at once their game, a basty con- 
sultation ensued (where we left them), and then, the 
younger ones taking the first chance, their elders looked 
on with a stolid demeanor most amusing to witness. 

The moon, in her most favorable mood, left no un- 
eertain glimmer on the face of the bear, the space bitween 
the eyes being the point to be aimed at. 

Ned Flynn sent the first ball, tearing off the left ear. 
Willie Grant hit the mouth, thankful in his nervous con- 
fusion to touch any part of it. 

Balls followed in quick succession. 

Sa. ford and Sterling made very close hits, the latter 
puttiog out the right eye. Lucas sent one which struck 
just above the desired spot, when a ball sp: d 20 quickly 
from the unerring hand of Stanton, and gave such a sure 
stroke between the eyes, that ali other ventures were, 
for the moment, driven out of mind. 

Then, amid the applause of the spectators, arose loud, 
exultant war-whoups, with the brandi-hing of suppositi 
tious tomabawks, full wed by the decap tition of the 
mutilated victim, and ending with war-dances as taught 
by one who had seen them in the wilds of the far West. 

Mr. Harris, their good master, could not allow them 
to disperse without showing his appreciation of their 
achievements, assuring them that the praise they had 
elicited was due in a great measure to the excellent prin- 
ciple they had adhered to, in aiming at thoroughness 
and perfection in the eye, and from practice, as well as 
in the preparation of the target, wigwams, and the other 
appointments. 

By previous invitation, the boys and a greater part of 
their young friends repaired to the house of one of their 
schoolmates, where right good cheer, much fun, and 
amusements in great variety filled up the measure of 
the evening's enjoyments. 


WHAT SHE DID. 


ae were such a merry group of children that you 
would be sure to stopand look at them as you were 
passing ; running, jumping, and laughing, until forced to 
sit fora while on the pile of lumber that stood at the head 
of the wharf. After restinga few minutes a game of tag 
was propoeed by Elsie, and soon they were all running 
and dodging to escape Elsie, who was ‘‘it.” Finally 
Willie started down the wharf, where the new planks had 
been laid, but not fastened. A plank slipped from its 
place, and Willie fell through into the water, with Elsie 
just a few steps from him. All the other children 
screamed with fright, but Elsie, without a moment’s besi- 
tation, pushed the loose plank into the water, and called 
out, ‘‘ Take hold of the plank, Willie ! take hold of the 
plank !” But Willie nei:her saw the plank nor heard the 
yoice. Just then the motion of the water brought him 
close to Elsie, who reached down and caught him by the 
hair, She tried to raise him entirely out of the water, 
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but could not. She bravely held his head above the 
water until help came. 

Elsie had learned to think and act at once. She took 
the prize last week at the kindergarten school that sho 
attended every day. So you see she cannot be very old. 


THIMBLES. 


HESE, you know, are the days wien the hundredth 
anniversaries of the birthday of towns and villager, 
churches, and celebrated people are constantly occurring. 
Some of you wil) remember the 100th birthday of 
our nation, and all have heard of it. But over in the 
queer city of Amsterdam, in Holland, the people have just 
been celebrating the 200th anniversary of the birthday of 
the man who invented thimbles. His name was Nicholas 
van Benschoten. He made the thimble to protect the 
fingers of his lady-love, and never dreamed that the 
time would come when nearly all the world would be 
indebted to him for this useful little ‘‘finger hat.” 
Thimbles were, at first, only owned by a favorite few ; 
but finally England began manufacturing them, and 
the poor women were able toown them. Iron was the 
material first used, but finally silver and gold were 
found to be adapted to their manufacture, and now 
other materials are used. In China thimbles always re- 
semble the lotus blossom in shape. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OW many different ways of measuring time do 
you think there have been in the world? The 
earliest measurement was that made by the sun’s rising 
and setting—the division into day and night. Suppose 
you were to sit in a perfectly dark room, where no 
sound could reach you, would you have any way of 
telling how the time passed? Yes! I think you would 
by and by know that dinner-time had passed, and prob- 
ably you would think, after a while, that the whole day 
had gone, and bed-time had come. Still you would 
probably find yourselves mistaken. The feelings are not 
a safemeasure. Whena dear friend sails away from 
this shore to England, and I must wait at least twenty 
days for u .etter, the days seem to pass very slowly, and 
each morning I count over and over again |to see if I 
have not made a mistake in counting. But if I am try- 
ing to finish a large piece of work before a certain hour, 
the days seem fairly to fly by me, too quickly to be 
counted, much less to give me the time I need for my 
work. Trixie would at one time have dinner an hour 
after breakfast, and at another would think seven hours 
after breakfast too soon. But our judgment is not much 
more to be depended on to mark the passage of time 
than are our feelings. Frank “‘ thought” he was coming 
home in ‘‘ plenty of time” for dinner, when it had been 
cleared away a couple of bours, and Fanny “‘ thought ” 
she had stayed only balf an hour, when in reality she 
had stayed two long hours, at Jennie’s. We are very 
much accustomed to hear such expressions as these : 
“T’'d no idea it was so late!” ‘‘ Why! where has the 
time gone !” ‘‘ I thought I had plenty of time,” “‘ There 
must besomething the matter with the clock, for I know 
I started in time.” 

Yet, with all this difficulty and all these mistakes, 
time goes on—steadily on, never hurrying to “catch up” 
witn us when we are impatiently pushing forward, nor 
stopping for us to ‘‘ catch up” when we feel like loitering. 
In how many different ways do you supposetime has been 
measured ? I can mention a few: sun-dials, water. 
clocks, candles, sand-glasees, clocks, watches. Please 
tell me if you know any others, and what descriptions 
you can give of these. 

I have heard lately of a man who measured the 
amount of sunshine he has every day. Dear,me! I 
hope nobody will undertake to sell sunshine as they do 
water in cities, and puta sunshine meter or measurer in 
the house, so as to send in a bill at the end of the month 
for sunshine, as they do now for gas and for water ! 

There is a little question in history I should like to 
ask. You knowthat the crest of the Prince of Wales is 
three ostrich feathers, and his motto is Jch Dien— 
1 serve; can you tell me how long the heir to the 
English crown has used that crest and motto, and how 
they came to choose them ? Do you think the motto is 
appropriate for such grand persons as princes ? 


Gatva, November 16, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I received your letter a few days ago, and make haste to an- 
swer. I wish I could write something of interest to all the 
readers, but as I am a very commonplace girl, living in a very 
commonplace town, I have nothing new to tell, 

I have lately been to visit my sister Flora, who is attending 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. The college is a very large brick 
building, four stories high. The college library is a splendid 
collection of books on all subjects: science, history, biography, 
fiction, poetry, etc. There is also a very good museum there, 
besides the large amount of recitation rooms, 

Knox Seminary is also a brick building of four stories. The 
college publishes a paper each month, of which my brother is 
one of the editors. Altogether they average about 460 students, 
as they have a very able faculty and a complete course of study. 

I will finish the high school bere this year, but I hope to keep 


n learning always, for! find the more I know the more I want 
to know. 

We have been enjoying a beautiful Indian summer in this 
locality. Every one seems to appreciate such weather when it 
comes 80 late, bat yet it isn't much like summer with the flowers 
all gone and the trees lef. so bare and brown. We have very 
cold winters here. 

I was sorry when the story of “ Ramona” in The Christian 
Union came to an end, I thought it was very interesting, and 
so different from most stories we read. I hope we will have 
another soon, though I like the paper ever so much just as it 
is. I only wish that it was openly Republican, 

I have been much interested in politics this year, and am a 
strong Republican. For the United States has grown to be such 
a grand country under Republican government, it is surely the 
best. I hope I have not written too long a letter, or taxed your 


Your family of nephews and nieces is a very nice, interesting 
family, and I am glad to claim relationship with them, and hope 
your Writing-Desk will remain “ a joy forever.” Wishing you 
all prosperity, I am, very sincerely, Sornrz 8. B. 

Looking at it in one way, we are most of us common- 
place people, living in commonplace towns, but there 
is never @ person so commonplace, living in a town 
so commonplace, as to have nothing of interest to com- 
municate to others. Let us see about your town. Is 
it not on high ground, one of the highest points, in 
fact, on the ridge which divides the valley of the Illinois 
River from the Mississippi Valley ? Is it not a rich agri- 
cultural region ? Is there not coal near by you? What 
railroad advantages have you? If I am not mistaken, 
one of the important roads of the West passes through 
your ‘‘commonplace” town. Are not your school- 
houses pretty good for so unworthy a town, and cannot 
you say something for the thrift which overcame the 
disaster of a fire some years ago’? The name of your 
town is not a common one—what is its origin ? 

I won’t enter into any discussion with you about the 
truth of your being a commonplace girl, but I should 
like to have you tell your cousins what is the advantage 
of “learning” at all, if the more you know the more 
you want to know. If the more you eat the more you 
want to‘eat, it would be cheaper, certainly, to stop eat- 
ing at once. If the more clothes you put on, the more 
you want to put on, why, it would be the part of wis- 
dom to stop in the first stages, would it not? Are you 
affected in this way about dressing and eating ? I'm 
a little dull to-day with a headache, and perhaps it is 
my stupidity that makes it seem a little ‘‘ muddled.” If 
you could only clear up the confusion, and give us any 
good reason for such a state of mind as you describe, | 
should feel better. But it does seem alarming—that you 
live where you can scarcely help knowing more—be- 
cause you are in danger, you see, of catching some knowl. 
edge from that brother and sister in college, even when 
you leave the high school ; and where is it going to end ? 
You see, you mght go on forever! and what a dread- 
fully tireeome thing that would be, if you are like the 
young people that I hear talking about “‘ getting through 
school,” and “‘ finishing their euucation,” and ‘‘ bating 
books.” Don’t keep me long in suspense ; for I shall 
feel really unhappy about it until it is explained. 

Isn’t The Chiistian Union Republican? Dear me! 
I believe I have always been a Republican, though I 
don’t think I’ve always known just whatthatis. If the 
paper is wrong we must set it right, but I don’t know 
quite what to say to it to make it right. If you will 
write me some good arguments for the paper's being a 
‘* Republican,” I will try to use them. Oh! you did 
give one. Trixie has grown well and strong this winter 
in her “‘ play drees” of dark red cashmere, so perhaps I 
ought to keep her in it still, although it is too tight 
and too short for her, and has some ugly rents and spots. 
I had thought of trying a color which would not spot 
so easily, and a little stronger material, and of letting 
her wear a loose-fitting gown fora while; but I see now 
that perhaps it would be better for me to keep her in the 
old one, tight and ragged and spotted as it is, because 
she has thriven well in it! Am I getting confused 
again ? Well! it’s my headache, I imagine. I'll try to 
be brighter when your next letter comes. 


Memprais, Tenn., November 24, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience 


Being a stranger to your charming circle, I knock with much 
timidity for admittance, not doubting, however, that I shal] be 
warmly welcomed, knowing from the tender freshness of your 
heart that you have a loving sympatby for all little girls. I read 
with [lively interest your article on the city where the little ani- 
mal, the squirrel, is allowed its native freedom. I cannot guess 
what city that might be; but, here in Memphis, the squirrel is 
allowed its freedom and has its privileges the same as if it were 
in the wildwood. In the heart of our city is a bright spot known 
as Court Square, and here, amid fountain, trees, and the ever- 
thronging crowd, you find the playful little creatures, now sk ip- 
ping about on the grass, and now taking nuts from the hands of 
generous children, and{cracking them, entirely unmolested. And 
now, although the gorgeous autumn beauty has faded, and the 
generous children are gone away to books and lessons, through 
all the dreery winter. the squirrels will find warm homes pro- 
vided for them, nestled in the branches of the trees they love so 
well. Opposite my home lives a lady whose love for dumb ani- 
mals almost equals her love for human beings. She has lovely 
grounds, with magnificent trees and fine foliage, and here count- 
less squirrels live in perfect freedom, now skipping about on the 
blue grass,and now swinging from one overreaching limb to 
another. They not only enjoy the freedom of the street, but 
visit all the neighboring yards. Overlooking these beautiful 
grounds is a broad French window before which a .tulip-poplar 
tree swings a graceful arm. Here the little bungics come and 


exchange their antics and chatterings for the sunny smiles and 
baby prattle of my little three-year-old brother. I have known 
him to divide his last bon-bon with some bunnie, after having re- 
fused every one eise. The squirrel will swing nimbly down from 
the limb of the tree to the roof of the bay-window, where he will 
eat and crack his nuts, chatter his thanks, and then scamper 
away. It is not an uncommon sight at any timefto look out and 
see many of these little animals running along the low fences or 
in the streets. Although this street is a popular thoroughfare, 
on account of ita well-paved street and sidewalks, although 
crowds of boys congregate here, with/{all their boyish implements 
of destruction, yet the squirrel skips by unmolested. 

I could cite many other instances which would make Memphis 
in its protection of this little animal equal to the one you have 
described. If Memphis is not the city you mean, I hope you will 
come and see if our boys and our squirrels do not equal those in 
the other city. 

And now, dear Aunt Patience, I hope you will allow me to 
subscribe myself Your little friend, Mitprsp O, M. 


Memphis was not the city I visited, but you make it so 
attractive I shail be glad to bring it into my next South- 
ern trip. Your letter must have cost you some labor in 
preparation, or you must have had a remarkable teacher 
in composition. I would recommend you to cultivate a 
simpler style for an ordinary letter. Still, I know it 
takes age and practice to make ‘an ‘‘essay” writer. I 
am glad boys and girls are so well behaved in Memphis, 
and that the squirrels have so good a time. 


Denmark, Lee Co., lowa, Devember 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I received your ietter asking me why! did not write any mere, 
and if I wanted my name removed from your book. I will ex- 
plain the first, and to the latter give an emphatic NO. I have 
intended to write, but have been putting it off, andthen I have 
been going to school for the last two terms, springand Fall, and 
80 have not much time to write. 

We have been having beautiful Fall weather ; I have enjoyed it 
very much and Ijhope you have too; but living in snoh a large 
city you have not very much chance to enjoy it. We have a 
society here called the Busy Bees and Minute Men, and we are 
planning and working to have a literary entertainment and fair 
combined for Now Year’s night, and so it keeps us girls and boys 
pretty busy. And school begins next week too, and so we have 
not very much time to prepare. We holda devotional meeting 
every Sunday afternoon, and then the Busy Bees have a sewing 
and devotional meeting every three weeks. I do not expect to 
go toschool next term ;I am going to stay at home this winter and 
review, and advance as much as I can, and be ready for spring 
term. My uncle thinks I had not better attend school but two 
terms In a year. 

Idon't know whether I ever thanked you for the beautiful 
Raster and Christmas cards you sent me a couple of, years ago, 
but I thank you now. 

Well, I guess I bave written as long a letter as you will care to 
read. Give my love toTrixie, and reserve a large share for you 
own self. Your loving niece, Maup A, H. 


BLoomincpDALs, Mich., November 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I would like to become one of your nieces, if you would accept 
measone. My father takes The Christian Union, andI like to 
read letters from your nephews and nieces. I am eleven years 
old, and I live in Michigan. My father is a Methodist minister. 
We used to live in Brooklyn, N. ¥. I was born there. I went to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, last summer, and stayed six months with 
my aunt. I went to the fort while I was there and saw the mili- 
tary prison;I did not see the penitentiary. My uncle keeps a 
store there ; he keeps nothing but door-locks and knobs. though. 
I went therein February, and came home in August. There was 
not a bit of snow while I was there. When I left here it was 
snowing hard. I had a nice kitten when I was there; it was al- 
most all white.’ Its mother used to hide her kittens, and some- 
times I could not find them aJl day. One day she hid them in the 
wood-shed, and the next day the door was shut and she could 
not get in until I saw her and opened the door, and found the 
kittens in a barrel of shavings. I hated awfully to leave the kit- 
tens when I came away, but I had to. It is snowing here, and has 
been snowing pretty nearly all day. 

Your affectionate niece, Ginace Epourna A. 

An English cat, with a family of kittens, became a 
little sick, and she wandered about the house as if she 
were looking for something, and she kept especially 
near the coal bins, watching her chance to run in, and 
when she could get ia she was found vigorously licking 
certain pieces of coal which she rummaged for in the 
pile. After she had done this several times, it was 
found that ehe sought the portions of coal which had 
certain minera!s called pyrites, of which sulphur forms 
alarge part. This suggested the idea of giving her 


some ground sulphur, which she eagerly accepted, and 


| was soon well. Did not this cat have a good deal of in- 


telligence ? She knew what medicine she needed, and 
where to get it. 


December 17, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Ihave no relatives in this country, therefore! do not want to 
lose you, dear Aunt Patience. 

My father is a Congregational minister, and I think we have 
the prettiest little church in the State, at leust every one that 
sees it says so; and if you think that Iam a little proud of it, 
please ask Dr. Abbott ; he preached the opening sermon, and“he 
stayed all night at our house in May last. I like to read The 
Christian Union beiterjthan ever;I did before, because Lknow Dr. 
Abbott, and weall liked him so much. Iam ten years old, and 
the oldest of five children. Ihave one sister, Sylvia, and three 
brothers, Montgomery, Ralph, and Seymour. Seymour is the 
dearest little fellow in the world ; he is three years old, and is 
the youngest in our family. 

Your affectionate niece, Maxton, 

Iam glad you enjoy the paper more than ever, I 
think the editors enjoy visiting their readers, and after- 
ward enjoy writing for them more than before. 


Affectionately, AuNT PATIENcs. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 
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slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, . 


In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years. 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house and died away, 


And in our hearts we sigh, ‘‘ For evermore.”’ 
—([Selected. 


THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS. 
THE DEACON PREPARES HIS LESSON.’ 
[The Deacon Alone.] 

UNDAY Evening. The little children have gone 

~ to bed. The older ones, with their mother, have 
gone to church. The Deacon rarely goes to the church 
in the evening. He says one good sermon is all he can 
digest, and two poor sermons are more than he can en- 
dure. His wife goes about half the time, ‘‘ to encourage 
the minister.” Then the Deacon takes the evening to 
prepare his next week’s Sunday-school lesson. This is 
what he is doing this evening. His Bagster Bible lies 
open on the table before him. This is the only book 
that is open before him. But in a little book-case, close 
at hand, are a Bible Dictionary, an Atlas, one or two 
Commentaries, Geikie’s ‘‘Life of Christ,” Conybeare and 
Howson’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of Paul,” Stanley’s ‘‘ Jew- 
ish Church,’”’ Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” Kitto’s 
‘* Bible Illustrations,” and a few other similar books 
On the table is the ‘‘ Sunday-School Times.” But the 
Deacon seldom spends much time with these “‘ helps.” 
He spends most of it with the open Bible ; sometimes 
his head between his hands and bis eyes fixed on the 
page ; sometimes leaning back in his chair, with his eyes 
closed ; sometimes he rises and walks the room ; occa- 
sionally he kneels at one particular corner of the sofa, 
made sacred as a place where prayer is wont to be made, 
and so goes in formal petition to his Teacher for light. 
We have to-night the privilege of a mind-reader. We 
look in and trace the course of his meditation. 


THE DEACON’S MEDITATION. 


Paul and his companions pack up their baggage and 
start for Jerusalem. They are lodged by Mnason, of 
Cyprus, of whom we know nothing but his name, and 
that he was Paul’s host. They are welcomed by the 
Jerusalem Christians, who a year or two before had 
been suspicious of Paul because of his radicalism. 
These Jerusalem Christians are all Jews by birth and 
education, snd are not yet emancipated from the idea 
that Christianity is a sort of new sect of Judaism, a new 
growth on the old stock. They know how Paul is 
abused by the Jews ; and they imagine that he can sti] 
the abuse and conquer the prejudice by a device. They 
propose it to Paul, and Paul accepts the proposition. 
He joins himself to four men, who have some sort of a 
Jewish vow on them, and enters the Temple with them 
to perform the Jewish ritual, for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing his accusers that their accusatien is false. And there 
our lesson leaves him ; though we know, in fact, that 
the device failed, and the accusers only seized the occa- 
sion to raise a mob against him, and nearly killed him. 
That is the story. What can I get out of it for my 
class? What was this vow, I wonder? That will be 
easily settled. 

He takes down his Conybeare and Howson, then one of 
his Commentaries, then looks at his ‘‘ Sunday-School 
Times ;” then with a pencil makes a minute or two on 
& memorandum paper before him. 

As I supposed : a Jewish vow that had no place in 
Christianity ; a vow ‘‘ of extreme abstinence and purifi- 
cation ;” just one of the things in Judaism which Paul 
repudiated when he wrote to the Colossians—the Deacon 
opens his Bible to the passage, and copies the text— 
“‘ Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ . . . are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances, Touch not, taste not, handle not, 
which all are to perish in the using.” I wonder whether 
he wrote that before or after this attempt to allay preju- 
dice by subjecting himself to such an ordinance. 

He turns to a chronological table in one of his Com- 
mentaries of ‘‘ Paul’s Life and Letters.” Here! Paul 
is at Cesarea a.D. 59. He writes to the Colossians a.p. 
68, from Rome. I thought so. This is one of the les- 
sons he learned of that mob. He is a wise man who 
learns of his bitterest enemies. There is one point for 
us all. What will Mr. Hardcap say to that? The no- 


1 International 1, 1886.— 
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tion that Paul could make a mistake; thet he did not 


know everything by revelation ; that he learned anything, 
as the rest of us learn, by his own blunders, will grieve 
him, poor man! I am sorry for him, but [ can’t help it. 

The Deacon shakes his head, and muses a few mo- 


ments on the best way to put this truth so as to arouse 


the least resistance and secure the best chance of accept- 
ance from Mr, Hardcap. ‘‘ He would have been a Jew- 
ish Christian of the toughest type, if he had lived in 
Paul’s time,” he says to himself. 

But I must go back. Mnason entertains Paul and his 
companions. Only a name, nothing more ; nothing known 
of him except that he was of Cyprus. Any lesson in 
that ? Curious that so simple a service should have 
handed his name down through the centuries. ‘‘He 
that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward.’’ Who wes it that said, ‘‘ Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares ”’ ? 

The Deacon turns to his Concordance. Hebrews xiii, , 
2, If I felt sure that Paul wrote Hebrews, I should 
think Mnason taught him that lesson. At all events, he 
iDustrated it. So did some one who visited him in 
Rome. Who was it? He turns to his Concordance 
again: ‘‘ Onesiphorus—For he oft refreshed me, and 
was not ashamed of my chain; but when he was is 
Rome sought me out very diligently, and found me. . 
And in how many things he ministered unto me at 
Ephesus thou knowest.” There is a great deal of grum- 
bling about the calling on churches to entertain dele- 
gates at all sorts of ecclesiastical gatherings and mis- 
sionary meetings. I wonder if there is not something 
to be said on the other side. I rather think there is, 

The Deacon nods his head thoughtfully two or three 
times, tucks that thought away to be reflected on to- 
morrow in walking to the store, and then goes on with 
the lesson. 

‘‘ And when he had saluted them, he declared partic- 
warly what things God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles by his ministry. And when they heard it, they 
glorified God.” Noenvy there. Oh! thou hating and 
hateful spirit of envy ! how is it thou hast gotten into 
the Christian Church ? Thou art the mother of intoler- 
ance; thou art the breeder of strifes ; thou art the ism in 
sectarianism, without which denominations would be 
blessings, not curses. But for thee all Prutestant Chris- 
tendom might unite in its missionary jubilees. But for 
thee no village on our frontier would ever be rent by sec- 
tarian strifes. But for thee we should all have rejoiced 
last winter at the revival in the Methodist mission at the 
mill village. God help me to some lava words of hot 
wrath and indignation against the spirit in our churches 
that forbids James from glorifying God for the works 
which are wrought by the ministry of Paul ! 


~The Deacon kneels fora moment. When he rises he 
has need to wipe his eyes before he is ready to turn 
them on his Bible again. 


But the heart of this lesson isin the device which Paul 
adopted to allay a prejudice and meet a false accusation, 
Wasit false? AmIsure of that? Let mesee, The Dea- 
con reads : ‘‘ They are informed of thee that thou teachest 


all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake 


Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk after the customs.” Why, he 
never taught any such thing! He taught the Gentiles 
that they need not circumcise their children, that they 
were not under Jewish law, that they need not adopt 
the temporary ritual and customs prescribed by the Old 


‘Testameut for the Jewish people; that they need uot 


become Jews in order to become Christians. But he 
never taught the Jews that they were under any obliga- 
tion to abandon Jewish rites and customs, and cease to 
be Jews in order to be Christians. The Deacon turns 
rapidly over the leaves of his Bible, and reads from 
Romans, chapter ji.: “ Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds : ‘Tribulation and anguish 


upon every son of man that doeth evil, of the J ew first, | 


and also of the Gentile ; but glory, honor, and peace to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile.” The liars! says the Deacon, turning 
back to the false charge, and hot with as honest an in- 
dignation as if the lle were not eighteen centuries old. | 
For the one sin toward which the Deacon finds it hard to 
exercise any forbearance is the sin of lying. Then a 
sudden light flashes in the Deacon’s eyes, he closes the 
Bible, brings down his hand upon the table with an 
emphatic force, and exclaims, I have it! The folly of 
attempting to meet a lie by any other way than taking 
it by the throat and choking it to death! Honest preju- 
dice you may allow ; willful prejudice you must fight. 
Hm! Paul was ina hard place. If he had refused to 
follow the counsel offered him, he might have had a 
quarrel with James and the elders on his hands. If he 
consented, he would put himself in a false position. 
Did he? Let me see. ‘‘ That they may know that thou 


thyself walkest orderly’—what does that mean? The 


Deacon dashes at his Commentary, and reads : ‘‘Literally, 
according to rule, i. ¢., the Jewish ceremotiial.” Aye ! 
But Paul did not walk according to the Jewish cere- 


monial. He believed that circumcision was nothing, 


i 


and uncircumcision nothing ; and everything nothing ex- 


cept a new creation in Christ Jesus. ‘‘ And keepest the 
law.” Small evidence that he did keep the law. On 
the contrary,he insists, in Romans, Galatians, Timothy— 
nay, in what Epistle does he not insist ?—that the child 
of God is not under the law, but is redeemed from it. 
Well, I don’t know. I don’t find any fault with Paul. 
Perhaps the best way to convince James and the others 
was totry their experiment, and prove by actual trial the 
folly of attempting to meet slander and false accusation 
by cunning devices. But I believe he would have done 
better if he had refused to act like a Jew when he was 
one no longer at heart. At all events, that is the lesson 
of the lesson: Never fight fire with fire. The best 
sword to slay a lie with is truth—absolute, unconcealed, 
unadulterated truth. 

And if Mr. Hardcap objects that Paul could do no 
wrong, what shall I tell him ? I will tell him that it is 
Christ, not Paul, who says, ‘‘ Follow me.” 

And the Deacon rises, puts his Bible on his shelf, his 
memorandum in his pocket, and these three thoughts in 
his mind for his week’s meditating, that they may be 
ripe next Sunday : 

Christian hospitality illustrated by Mnason. 

Christian fellowship illustrated by James’s welcome 
of Paul. 

The true and false way of mesting a false accusation. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


By Emity MILLER. 


HE ship that brought Paul and his companions to 
Miletus could not take them to the end of their 
voyage. It was only going to a little seaport called Pa- 
tara, but there they found another ship that was bound 
for Phenicia, with a cargo of some kind for the mer- 
chante at Tyre. So they took passage on this vessel ; 
and, after tossing about for several days, they came into 
the beautiful harbor of Tyre. It took the sailors seven 
days to unload their cargo and take on another. While 
they were doing this, Paul searched out the disciples in 
the city and preached to them, giving them advice and 
encouragement, for Paul never forgot the work of the 
Lord Jesus, and was always ready to speak a word for 
him wherever he might be. Jesus told his disciples to 
preach as they went along from place to place, and we 
can often preach in that same way if we love him well 
enough to remember it. A poor man was once led to 
the Saviour by reading a Sunday-school paper which a 
little girl threw from a car window as the train was 
slowly passing through the village where he lived. He 
was going home, tired and discouraged, when the little 
messenger came fluttering down before him with its 
simple story of God’s love, and it seemed to him as if it 
came straight from heaven. 

‘When the vessel was ready they sailed on again, and 
at last came to Cesarea, where their voyage ended. From 
this place they must travel over land to Jerusalem, and, 
as they were all poor people, they had to carry their own 
baggage on their shoulders. There was quite a little 
company of them: Paul, with his seven friends, and 
several of the brethren from Cesarea, who thought they 
would go up to Jerusalem with them. One of them was 
a good old man called Mnason, who had a house at Je- 
rusalem, where he invited Paul and his friends to stay 
while they were in the city. It was very wise to have a 
large company, for Paul was carrying a good deal of 
money which the churches among the Gentiles had sent 


‘to their poor brethren in Judea, and in that lonely, 


mountainous road there were very likely to be bands of 
robbers. 

They reached the city safely, and had a joyful wel- 
come from the friends there, and, after they were rested 
and refreshed from their journey, James, who had 
charge of the church there, called the brethren together 
to hear Paul’s story. It seemed very wonderful to them 
that these Gentiles, who had always worshiped idols 


‘and hated the people of God, could be so changed by 


faith in the Lord Jesus Christ that they were willing to 
suffer persecution and death for his sake. It seemed 
more wonderful still that they had really turned from 
all their evil ways, and that love, joy, peace, and all the 
beautiful fruits of the Spirit were seen in their lives. 
‘The more they heard of the story the more they rejoiced 
and praised God. But while they were very glad to 
have’ the Gentiles taught to serve the living God, they 
were troubled about their own brethren, the Jews. 
Paul’s enemies had told very bad stories about him, and 
some, even of those who loved the Lord Jesus, believed 
that Paul taught people that they need not obey the law 
which God galve to Moses, or worship inthe Temple, as 
‘he had commanded them. So James, and the brethren 
who had heard Paul’s story, advised him to purify him- 
self by bathing and putting on clean garments, as the law 
directed, and go into the Temple with some other men, 
an. offering of « lamb to be of- 
fered upforthem. 

thought there ‘would no harm in this, 


| 
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and that it would show all the Jews that Paul did not 
despise the law which they had been taught to obey. 

Paul did as they advised him, though we are not told 
just what he thought about it. He knew very well that 
all these sacrifices were only to keep in the minds of 
men the great sacrifice which Christ was to make for 
the sins of the world, and now that Christ had been of- 
fered up once for all there was no need of any more 
offering for sin. But he was willing to do anything that 
was not wrong if it would help otbers, so he went into 
the Temple. We shall see in the next lesson if it brought 
any good to Paul or his friends. 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS. 


By ALEXANDER McKenzie, D.D. 


‘These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name.”—John xx., 31. 

“\HE Gospels are the presentation of Christ in the 
‘| Temple, the larger Temple of the world. They 
are not treatises about him; they are himself in living 
characters. Lay your hand on any page, and you feel 
the warm blood coursing through the lines. It is the 
life of the Son of God which you feel. The prevailing 
thought is in two words, ‘‘ J am ;” in one word, * J.” It 
is upon the Christ of the Gospels that we are to look this 
morning. My purpose is not to construct an argument, 
but to read the Gospels. His life was here, among 
men. Three and thirty years, beginning at Bethlehem 
and ending at Bethany, marks its external correspond- 
ence with other lives. But life within these boundaries 
is not more distinctly asserted than limitless life before 
them and limitless life after them. The to-day of Christ 
has its meaning and virtue by reason of the yesterday 
and forever in which it stands. It is a mark of the 
thoroughness of that Book which most fully presents 
him, that it takes special account of the easliest and the 
latest truths of his life. It is the Book of the new crea- 
tion unto the new life. In this view it is suggestive to 
note that the Gospel of St. John and the Book of Gene- 
sis open with the same words, and present the same 
person, and the same work, under the same names. 
‘In the beginning” takes us once, and then again, 
beyond all time. 

Beginning, God, Creation, stand at the opening of the 
ancient history and the new Gospel, the ancient Gospel 
and the new history. From that common point we ad- 
vance. The Creator was the Word, and the Word was 
God. The Word became flesh, and dwelt among men. 
He spoke himself of the time before his coming, and of 
the glory which he had before the world was. ‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, J am.” 
Of this entrance into the worl! we continually hear. 
The account is viven by several writers. The narrative 
is simple, but its elements are sublime. Prophets bad 
proclaimed his coming, and it had been looked for 
with the songs and sighs of centuries. At length, toa 
virgin of Galilee, and to another, an angel announced 
his approacb. The word was repeated which brought 
the yesterday into the to-day: ‘‘ They shall call his 
name Immanuel ”"—God—God with us. The name he 
was to bear among men was given, and its interpreta 
tion : ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins.” Thus is an eter- 
nal life brought into time. Of this Incarnation we have 
nothing but the facts. It is told—wecan seeit. Ex- 
planation, comment, wonder, are left for later, not 
wiser, days. Enough was said by the Christ to 
make the truth plain. Beyond that he was content 
to be, and to let men behold his glory. A threefold 
personality is presented for recognition and rever- 
ence: the Word, the flesh, and He who is both 
Word and flesh in one. It is’ essential that we 
apprehend these facts if we are to comprehend the 
life which follows them, and in which they manifest 
themselves. For the life, as we trace it from day to 
day, needs such a personality to make it possible and 
rational. The Gospels are easy reading for one who 
begins where they begin, and goes on with them. The 
letters which make the book, the figures which make 
the sum, are in these primal facts. The vital principle 
which will make the vine, and hang the rich and heavy 
clusters upon its branches, runs in the opening sen- 
tences. From such a beginning as the world has seen 
but once, expect such a life as it has but once looked 
upon. It is clear that this must be seen in its whole- 
ness. You cannot break a man’s life in pieces, more 
than you can break in pieces the body which the life 
employs. You cannot separate an orchestra into instru- 
ments, or a symphony into notes. The blending of 

makes the whole, which is more than all the parts. 
The elements of life have an essential commingling and 
continuity. In the perfect life thereisrhythm. The 
spirit, lips, eyes, hands, keep time, and are in unison. 
It is harmful, perhaps destructive, really, to break the 
Gospels into chapters, verses, words, syllables, and then 
to spread the sundered members on the ground. Frag- 
ments may be gathered into baskets, but are not food for 


truth. 


souls. We need to recollect that we are regarding a 
life. We must watch the current of life as it flows 
down the years. We must catch the movement, the 
swing of the sentertces, and let our thought keep time 
with them. It isthe natural method of reading a life, 
and not the artificial, which will reward our pains. 
Life must be found of. life. First in order of time and 
of importance is the fact that Christ had his eternal 
yesterday. He # before he is Aere. From the other 
and higher world he does not come alone. On the 
night of his advent angels are here, and the air is filled 
with their song of glory and good-will. As he stands 
by the river, the heavens are opened, and a voice is 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son.” In this 
manner he comes forward among men, and we follow 
him from day today. It is the Word which is first 
and most conspicuous. The power which had wrought 
in creation remains hisown. He does such works as 
only God can do, as God will be sure to do if he is 
here. His authority reaches into every domain. Water 
becomes wine at his will, and bread is multiplied in his 
hands. The lame leap, lepers are cleansed, the blind 
see, as he touches them. The storm goes down at his 
command, and the waves are still. He speaks to devils, 
as aforetime, and they obey him. His word enters the 
realm of death, and the dead live again. Such works 
we should expect from him; and they are found, till 
they cannot be recorded or numbered. 

His teachings enlarged all knowledge, almost created 
knowledge. He answered the questions of his day. 
The centuries since have started no inquiries, touching 
conduct and character which he has not answered. 
There is no principle of living which man needs that is 
notin his teachings, sometimes there only, or only clearly; 
always better there than anywhere besides. God and man, 
duty, destiny, are inhis words. His rules for the guid- 
ance of human life need no addition. The spirit which 
he taught can never besurpassed. The humanity which is 
constructed after the pattern which he gave is immortal, 
and the ages can do nothing but perfect it. The man in 
whom his teachings are embodied enters heaven un- 
changed. Not in the schools of Nazareth had he learned 
this ; not from the doctors of Galilee or Judea. The 
wisdom was notinthem. He brought his wisdom with 
him when he came. There were words which only the 
Word had the right, or has ever gained the right, or the 
power, tospeak. Looking down into the palsied face of 
guilt, He said, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” The 
Pharisees called it blasphemy, and the Pharisees were 
right, unless there was in him an authority to which 
priesthood and Sanhedrim could make no pretension. 
He spoke of men, and said, ‘‘ I give unto them eternal 
life. I and the Father are one.” It is not strange 
that the Jews who did not know him took up stones, 
The night before the crucifixion he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven and said, ‘‘ Father... . This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Obrist, whom thou hastsent.” Eternal life to know 
Thee and Me! It is unexampled, this joining himself 
and Jehovah. He belongs to the people who hold the 
name of God in supremest. reverence, It would have 
been impossible for Moses or Samuel, David or Isaiah, 
to have spoken as Christ spoke. He was meek and 
lowly in heart, and the grace of God was upon him ; 
yet when he was about to die he said to the men who 
were with him, who needed strong, true comfort and 
support, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
And he knew that before the dawning of the day he 
would be a prisoner, whose doom was sealed. Yes, and 
he knew there was that in him which was not man; 
which in the beginning and the ending was with God. 
‘* Believe also in me.” Such sayings are characteristic of 
him. They lose something of their force when we take 
them from the setting in which he placed them. YetI 
venture to repeat a few more things which he said. 
‘* No man hath ascended into heaven, but he that de- 
ascended out of heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven.” ‘‘ No one knoweth the Son savethe Father, 
neither doth any one know the Father save the Son, and 
he to whom the Son willeth to reveal him.” ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor, and I will give you rest.” ‘‘I 
am the Light of the world,” ‘‘ Iam the Truth,” “ the 
Rest,” ‘‘ the Life.”” ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” He lays his command onmen. He claims 
their homage. He spreads his promises over them, and 
teaches them to find righteousness and blessedness 
through their confidence in him, and their obedience of 
his will. Nor was he content to limit his work to this 
world. His words went before him into the land from 
which he had come. He will go to his Father’s house, 
the House of God, and prepare a place for his friends, 
then come again and receive them to himself, when the 
world is judged by him. Though he was unseen, he 
would be with them—the Father and Son—we will 
make our abode with men. He will send the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of God, to guide men further into his 
‘* All things whatsoever the Father hath are 
mine .... The Holy Spirit taketh of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you.” 
_ He talked ali the while of his kingdom, the kingdom of 


God, the kingdom of heaven, and brought men into it, 
under its laws, within its grace, and sent them to preach 
the Gospel ofthe kingdom. Atlengththere would be a 
day when he should come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him. Then should he sit upon the 
throne of his glory, divide the nations, and hid them 
*‘come,” and bid them ‘‘ depart.” In this wonderfu 
life he moves with perfect ease, perfect assurance, making 
no effort, elated by no success, disheartened by no opposi- 
tions, conscious always who he was and whence he had 
come, and standing among men with the calmness and 
gentleness and authority which belong to one who was 
in the beginning. He falters in no commandment, 
hesitates in no promise, pauses in no assertion, yet 
never, never, man spake like this man. It was.fitting 
that it should be so, for never man was like this man. 
He was willing that men should leave all.to follow him, 
and he intrusted the world, committed the kingdom 
of God, to their hands, and promised them thrones. 
He preserves all he brought. His wisdom, power, 
knowledge, holiness, goodness, remain with him, till 
from the Mount of Olives he ascends up where he was 
before. 

If I linger upon this divine side of the person and life 
of Christ, it is because this is not only the grander part, 
but by far the most prominent in the Gospels. But the 
human side is there, and to be readily discerned. He 
was seen as aman. The line of his descent was pre- 
served. His mother and brothers and sisters were 
known. They called him ‘‘ the carpenter's son.” For 
thirty years he lived among his people, increasing in 
favor, but giving them no signs of his divinity which 
have been recorded. Hehadareal manhood. He grew 
in wisdom and in stature. He made up a man’s career. 
He ateand drank; he was weary, and he slept; he 


He had in fullness the human sympathies and af- 
fections. He called himself ‘‘the Son of man.” 
We follow him along his years and behold the man. 
The Word has actually become ficsh. But it isa fact of 
profound interest that the divinity is never long con- 
cealed after his life-work has begun. It may be a sur- 
prise to you—it certainly was to me—to find that there 
is no event or discourse in the record of his life in 
which the manhood alone is seen. I confess that I sup- 
posed I could select incidents where he was seen only 
us aman. I donot recall a single instance in which thfs 
is true. In the cases where the humanity is the most 
clearly presented, the divinity is even more apparent. 
Let me bring to your mind a few of these instances. 
He went to the wedding at Cana, with his mother and 
his friends, to be a guest among the guests. Presently, 


blush might come upon the cheeks of the bride. Tired 


ing up into endless life.” He went intoa Pharisee’s 
house and sat down to meat; there received the adora- 
tion of a penitent, and said to her, ‘‘ Thy sins are for- 
given.” He sat at the table of another man, and de- 
nounced Pharisees and lawyers, and then said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess me of men, him 
shall | confess before the angels of God.” Atthe 
tomb of Lazarus he wept, in a sympathy which felt 
the sorrows of a dead and dying world. He spoke, and 
his words enterei the dull ears of death, and the man 
came forth from the sepulcherand walked with men. He 
wasin the house of Simon, the leper, with Lazarus, whom 
he had raised from the dead, and there he accepted the 
anointing with spikenard for his burial, and said that the 
goodness of his life, andthe story of the woman's love, 
should be told throughout all the world. He slept in 
& fisher’s boat, with his head on the steersman’s leathern 
pillow. He woke, and the winds and the sea obeyed 
his behest. He went up intoa mountain and prayed. 
He came down and walked on the rough waves of 
Galilee, and the storm grew still, and the rescued sailors 
cried, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of God!” He was nailed to 
the cross, and he bowed his head and died, with the 
heavens dark over him, and the ground trembling be- 
neath. They laid him in the sepulcher, and sealed the 
guarded stone at the door. When the time came which 
he had set, the stone wasrolled away by unseen hands, 
and he had risen from the dead. Looking into the 
future, he said, in a certain place, ‘‘Of that day and 
hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only.” Yet whatshould 
be done in that time he told, and he called himself Lord, 
and bade them watch for his coming, as servants look 
for the master’s return. He said that he should ‘‘ comein 
his glory, and all the angels with him.” It is worthy 
of note that he kept himself so free from men, while liv- 
ing with them. He had no national peculiarities. We 
do not think of him asa Jew, but as a man; and in all 
nations he is at home. He was here for the world, and 
for every creature in it. So he belongs to no time, but is 
in all times. There is nothing in his greatness which 
keeps the lowly from approaching him—nothing in his 
lowliness which repels kings and sages. He has no 


hoyse, noteven a place where he may lay his head ; | 


loved and wept and prayed; he suffered and died. / 


at his will, the water in the stone jars reddened, that no 


and athirst, he sat on Jacob’s well, and said: ‘‘The - 
water that I shall give shall be a well of water spring- . 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
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and can rest in all places, detained by no local cares. 
He widens family names, ti!l those who do the will of 
his Father are his nearest kinsmen. Helis a man; yethe 
uses language in his separate way even where other men 
have been taught an equality of rank and word. He 
teaches men to say, Our Father, but he never says the 
Lord’s Prayer himself. He is careful of his pronouns ; 
it is ‘‘ My father and your father ;” ‘‘ My God and your 
God.” Standing so close to men, hedoes not forget who 
he is, and he makes his phrases into witnesses. It is 
a fact of great significance that while he lived a man 
among men, he gave to them the law of life, laying it 
upon their consciences and their will, with such demand 
a8 po one else would make, as in no one else should be 
regarded. Yet the duties which he required of every 
man at the entrance of the kingdom of God he did not 
perform himself. He preached repentance, and never 
repented. He said that every man must a second time 
be born, and he had no such second birth. He bade 
mcn look away from themselves if they would be saved ; 
yet he had no such faith in a Saviour, nor,felt his need 
of a Redeemer. So far from this, he sought to draw all 
human souls to himself. and promised to every trusting 
heart the free gift of eternal life. He esteemed all men 
guilty, but claimed that in him no one could find sin. 
They found none—none against bis neighbors, his 
company, the emperor, or God. Forced to seek false 
witnesses when they would accuse him, the rulers could 
find no two who would swear to the same falsehood. 
The testimony is singular and striking at theclose. Not 
John and Mary only, but strangers, Jews and pagans, 
felt his purity. Pilate could find no fault in him. 
Pilate’s wife, wakened from her dreams, begged him to 
‘* have nothing to do with that righteous man.” The 
malefactor, dying at his side, confessed his innocence, 
and craved remembrance. The Roman centurion cried 
out, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of God.” And Judas cast 
down at the feet of the priests the thirty pieces of silver, 
wailing in his remorse, ‘‘I betrayed innocent blood.” 
We cannot think of a virtue which he lacks. There is 
no side on which his life is not rounded out. His purity, 
and the greatness of his thought and deed,are clear 
against the background of his time and his people, and 
all peoples. Against their formalism is his demand fu 
worshipinspiritandin truth. Against theirignorance i» 
the light he is. Against their narrowness is the liberty he 
gives. Against their selfishness arc the basin and the 
tomb and the cross. From highest holiness to lowest 
service the life is complete. He glorifies God upon 
the earth, and he washes the feet of Judas. He 
brings in the kingdom of the Lord, and he holds chil- 
dren in hisarms. He raises the dead to life, and gives 
his life to death—the shepherd and the sacrifice. The 
humanity of Christ lies upon the very surface of the 
Goepel, clear, and clearly seen. Some have called it an 
appearance. Itwasareal humanity. [t was humanity 
in its perfectness. He was the man—the ideal man ; the 
man of God's thought; the man like whom we are to 
be. The conscicusness of humanity was his, and the 
humen life. Yetall this is like the waves of the sea; 
they are rea], but they are only waves ; the true sea is 
underneath them, holding them, giving them their 
strength and their grace, as they lift themselves up, roll- 
ing and flashing in the sunlight. Over the waves, and 
through tho deeps beneath, the strong ship presses on her 
way, with her flags flying in the upper air. Thus does 
the careful mind pass among the facts of Christ’s life— 
seeing the true manhood which was his, yet moving all 
the while through the deeper, grander, eternal truths. 
These two parts of his nature are not separate. They 
are joined to him. The method is neither seen nor told. 
It is the fact which is asserted and fulfilled. We need 
not burden ourselves with the attempt to discover what he 
has chosen not to disclose. Here, asin every department of 
knowledge, we must simply content ourselves with the 
facts. Our books of learning are studded with inquir- 
ies which remain unanswered. Noone can tell how itis 
that the colors blend in the light, or the elements in the 
air. The field is covered with garments which excel 
the splendor of the king; but no man knows how the 
loom works which silently weaves the fabric out of 
threads of earth and air. Here, in the Gospels, stands God 
manifest in the flesh ; the true God and the true man in 
one person. To bow in reverence before the glory 
promises more of reward than to deny the truth we 
cannot explain, or to attempt to read the secrets of the 
Most High. If this alone were beyond us, even then we 
should consent to it. We stand side by side with 
Zophar, the Naamathite, as he seeks ‘the stricken pa- 
triarch with his challenge, ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection ?” Gratitude, rather than curiosity, becomes us. 
If there bas been anything done for man, since first 
there was a man, which should set him upon the cease- 
ess singing of psalms, it is the coming of God into hu- 
manity, to show among the ruins of manhood a man, 
and to make by a new creation a new man. 
In the presence of this reality, which makes of two 
natures one person, our questions break into adoration. 
We are not offended when either nature presents iteelf. 


We readily see that he can be hungry, though he can 
feed thousands with five loaves; that he can be weary, 
though he framed and sustains the world ; that he can 
sleep, though he is the Light ; die, though heis the Life. 
We are not surprised when he declares both ‘‘My Father 
is greater than I,” and ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ;” when he speaks of the glory he had be- 
fore he was here, and talks of himself as sent into the 
world. Within the compass of so large a being, and so 
full of life, is room enough for all which he said, how. 
ever far apart his words may stand ; for all he did, 
however diverse his acts may be. 

It is from beholding bim as he is that we can behold 
the purpose and the work which brought him from above. 
For the Christ of the Gospel is Christ the Saviour. In 
his own words we see him and read his thoughts. He is 
hereto save; to make the fallen upright; the guilty 
righteous ; the dead alive. Before our eyes he climbs 
the mountain, with bleeding feet, to find his sheep which 
is lost. With this design he walks from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha ; from the splendor of Hermon tw the radiance 
of Olivet. Will he save? He must needs be God if he 
would do it, Yet he can only do it, or best doit, by being 
man. He must come among us, veiling his deity, that 
we may be able to look upon him; and entering into 
our estate, that he may bring us out of it. It commends 
itself to our reason that our Saviour should be a man, 
while he must be more. Lookclearly upon him, fasten 
the mind upon his words, and, keeping the eyes fixed 
there, watch him as he lives. He falls before the wolf, 
and saves his sheep. He can do this, for he has the life 
which he can give, and he is the shepherd who can 
make the giving save. 

He breaks his body like bread, and pours out his 
blood as it were wine. It is for men, he says. It is for 
the remission of sins. He can do this, for he has the 
body and the blood, and within them is the divine per- 
sonality to make his sacrifice effectual. What meaning 
this personality gives to the teachings which men hear 
from his lips! A publican goes down to his house, jus- 
tified, because he has prayed, ‘‘God be merciful to 
me.” Ever since, men have come up into rest and 
peace because their hearts have spoken the words which 
he taught who well knew the ways of God with peni- 
tents, and was incarnate mercy. The prodigal to-day, 
and every day, looks toward his home, and comes back 
to his Father, sure that he wiil be received, because the 
Son of God, standing where men could hear him, told 
how the Father watches for the home-coming, with his 
arms wide open for his child. 

Aye, many a soul in its extremity has lost its pains in 
blessedness because a wretch changed his dying breath 
into a prayer, ‘‘Lord, remember me,” and was an- 
swered by the pallid lips of the Crucified, ‘‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Before our eyes 
he ascends up where he was in the beginning. Man 


has gone up on high, and God has exalted man into the 


endless glory. ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you.” He 
knows well all we need, forfhe has lived among us 
and of us. He can prepare all we need, for all things 
are in his hands. Out of the darkness of this world, 
above its struggle and pain, far beyond its dying 
and its graves, we look up, along the way of light by 
which he entered in, and see the path waiting for our 
feet, that we may move toward God, who is our home, 
trailing our clouds of glory. A human life has taught 
us this; a divine life has made it true. We see afar 
when we see Jesus. We have had him here, that he 
may have us in his Father’s house, our Father’s house. 
Heaven is the nearer for the man who fa there! And 
heaven is the surer for the God who is there! The 
manhood was taken up of him that we might know 
God. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” ‘‘ Weshall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” And he came 
here to make us pure in heart, and to-day he would let 
us look upon the face of God—the still veiled face of 
God, Every eye shall see him. Let the vision come 
here, where wetneed.it! Look up, for your Redeemer 
is on high—the God and the man ! 
“* All tranquilly, all tranquilly doth that blissful vision last, 
And its brightness o’er immortalized creation will it cast ; 
Ungrowing and unfading, its pure essence doth it keep 
In the deepest of those depths where all are infinitely deep ; 


‘Unchanging and unchangeable as it has ever been, 


As it was before that human heart was thero by angels seen, 
So is it at this very hour, so it will ever be, 


With that human heart within it, beating hot with love of |. 


FAITH ON EARTH. 


- HEN the Son of man cometh, shall he find 

faith on the earth ?” An apparently frail 
Sister, frail in body, but strong in faith and courage, had 
been doing charitable work in New York for ten years. 
Observation and experience had taught her that the 
greatest want among our charities is a better provision 
for incurables. What ifshe were the one to start an in- 
stitution for this hopeless class of sufferers? This she 
felt to be the case, and with only a hundred dollars to 
begin with, she succeeded in renting a house at twelve 


hundred a year, the hundred dollars going to pay the 
first month’s rent. She then took in three inmates, 
while an assistant went begging for provisions with 
which to supply the household. In the meantime a 
personal friend of the Sister, being more concerned for 
the latter than for her patients, because she had taken 
upon herself such a burden, gave her three hundred 
dollars, which guaranteed an additional three months’ 
rent. The Sister’s assistant, for her part, went every 
day, all through the winter, to Washington Market, ask- 
iog for provisions, and never without success. She had 
so little money at command that what she could not 
carry in her basket she had no means of getting trans- 
ported home, and in one instance, at least, was the loser 
in consequence. 

Before the four months were completed, thecharacter 
and work of the institution began to attract the altention 
of the charitable. Other inmates were admitted and 
other gifts received, so that by the end of the year some 
fourteen persons were being cared for, while the house 
was wholly unequal to the many applications of the 
sick and hopeless. 

The next step was to rent another house of nearly 
twice the size and cust of the former. There was no 
fund or endowment—nothing to fall back upon save 
what came in from week to week and from day to day, 
while all the inmates were admitted free: However, 
the work had been one of faith from the beginning. 
The new house was put in order, and in May last the 
institution took possession of its more commodious 
quarters. The cash donations went on increasing, so 
that in May they amounted to $125; in June, to $271; 
in July, to $512 ; while in December they reached $820. 
In addition, there were constant donations of articles, 
while collections for the institution were taken in some 
of the churches. The number of inmates, including a 
children’s ward, is now twenty-seven. Some are about 
the house and some confined to the bed, but all are 
hopeless of cure, and yet as comfortable as clean linen 
and nursing and kind care can make them. There is 
room in the house for thirteen additional patients, and 
before the year is ended these will undoubtedly be 
selected from the constant applications and provided for 
like the others. 

Here, then, is an instance of faith and courage which 
is above all praise. Without consideration of honor or 
reward, this Sister took upon herself this immense Jabor, 
and has conquered in the face of great and seemingly 
overwhelming difficulties. For absolutely nothing ex. 
cept food and raiment, and the joy of doing good, she 
and her two assistants have surrounded themselves with 
this household, every member of which is beyond the 
healing of medicine or skill of doctors, while the care of 
them involves incessant anxicty and labor. 

Perhaps it ought to be added that this Sister is a Rit- 
ualist, With devout enthusiasm she will show you into 
the little chapel within the building, and tell you that 
the communion set is of solid silver; that the candle- 
sticks, which are supplied with enormous candles, came 
from England ; that the altar-cloth is edged with real 
lace; that the embroidery was done by hand ; that the 
chapel exerts a happy influence on the inmates of the 
house, all of whom, with one exception, are commu- 
nicants, and that every Tuesday, at the early celebration, 
every dollar and every farthing which has come in dur- 
ing the week js first offered up to God before it is used 
in carrying on the work of the institution. Much of 
this may seem weighty or trivial as one chooses to take 
it. But what is weighty and not trivial is that the faith 
of this Sister and her assistants has removed mountains, 
and that religion, under any form conceivable, cannot 
do more, on the one hand, to inspire zeal and devotion 
and the spirit of self-eacrifice, nor, on the other, to min- 
ister to the comfort of those sick an‘ poor and incurable 
ones for whom Christ cared 20 much, and for whom, as a 
rule, the world or even the church cares so little. This 
is that work which signifies, whatever the ceremonial, 
and it is done, withal, in such a trustful, Christly spirit, 
that we may still belleve that when the Son of man 
cometh he shall find faith on the earth ! . 

Nor A Rirva.isr. 


To Avow EAGER PLANNING.—Resume prayer and 
communion, my daughter, at whatever cost. You have 
withered your heart by your eagerness in wishing a cer- 
tain thing without knowing whether God willed it ; this 
is the cause of all your suffering. You have spent a 
great deal of time in unfaithfully forming plans which 
are cobwebs—a breath of wind blowsthem away. You 
have withdrawn insensibly from God, and God has 
withdrawn from you. You must return to him, and 
give up everything unreservedly to him. You will 
have no peace except through this surrender. Let go 
all your plans ; God will do as he pleases with them. 
Even if they should succeed through earthly means, 
God would not bless them ; but, if you wholly offer 
them up to him as a sacrifice, he will turn everything 
to his own merciful purpose, whether he does what 
you have desired, or whether he never does it. The 
essential thing is to resume prayer, whatever dryness, 
distraction, or weariness you may find in it.—[Fénelon. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
THE TYPE-SETTER OF THE FUTURE, 


A genuine Yankee is never satistied so long as he sees 
anything done by hand which the wildest stretch of the 
imagination could suppose might be accomplished by 
machinery. The type-writer has been followed by an 
ingenious little machine for stenographers, which has 
been already successful to some extent. Perhaps no 
single invention has perplexed the ingenuity of the in- 
ventor more than the type-setting machine. Fortunes 
have been sunk in it, and though several patents are 
used to some extent, and are economical in certain ways, 
the ideal machine is yetto be invented. The New York 
“World” gives this glowing picture of the process of 
type-setting in the future, which may prove true, but 
which certainly sounds a little romantic : 


‘There are abor* Congress some of the best shorthand 
writers in the worid. Nearly all of them are speculators in 
a quiet way, and some of them arequite rich. Most of them 
are at present interested in the new type-setting machine 
which is being perfected in Baltimore. Here isa machine 
which is manipulated by a key- board similar to that of the 
type-writer. Each top of the key molds and manufactures 
a new type out of stereotype metal, #0 that one lineof work 
represents a solid bar of metal witha raised face of the 
letters struck. This bar can be sliced like cheese for the 
correction of proofs or justifying, and can be made in such 
shape that it ean be locked ina cylindrical form, so as 
to go upon any of the presses where stereotype plates can 
go. The beauty of this work is that the presswork is done 
each time from the face of new type. If it is practicable, 
the machine is so clean and simple that the work of type- 
setting can be done in a parlor witbout making any dirt or 
litter. When these machines are ready to go to work, the 
intelligent compositor will be banished. His place will 
be taken by nimble-fingered, neatly dressed young women. 
The dirt of the great newspaper establishments of the future 
will be swept into the basement where the preeswork is done, 
while the money saved by these machines will be devoted to 
the embellishment and adornment of the upstairs part of the 
publication office, so that the editorial rooms of the future 
will be all that art andluxury can devise. The editor of the 
future will recline upon an easy chair and softly murmur 
his editorial musings in the pink ear of a lovely and gentle 
maiden, whose fingers will set his thoughts as fast as uttered, 
so that, as soon as he has finished, a proof of them can be in- 
stantly hung up in front of him for correction. This is the 
glowing picture of the work of the editor of the future given 
me by one of the stenographers interested in the development 
of this machine. One of the principal stenographers of 
Washington has invested the savings of a lifetime in this 
invention.”’ 


HOW THE QUEEN ENTERTAINS. 


The daily life of ‘‘ crowned heads” must certainly at 
times be a bore. At least, that part of it which consists 
in performing the duties of formal hospitality and of 
posing in the garb of royalty must be wearisome. How 
pleasant and cheerful a family life may exist apart from 
the outer court etiquette has been pleasantly shown in 
Queen Victoria’s diary. At present her loyal subjects 
are a little inclined to grumble at her reluctance to en- 
tertain. If any of our readers should chance to receive 
an invitation to Windsor Castle, thi y may learn from 
the following description what is expected of them : 


“During the greater part of the recent stay at the Court 
at Windeor the Queen received visitors every day, as there 
were considerable arrears of hospitality to be got through, 
for it is only at Windsor tbat her Majesty now invites 
guests. It must not be supposed, however, that a visit to 
the Castle necessarily involves much personal intercourse 
with the Queen. The guests, who are usually invited by Sir 
John Cowell, are expected to reach the Caetle only in time 
for dinner, and after settling in their respective rooms and 
arraying themselves in full dress, they assemble in the long 
gallery by half-past eight, and a few minutes before dinner 
the Queen enters from her private room, just in time to say 
a few words to each person before going into the dining- 
room, which adjoins the gallery, and leoks out on tothe quad- 

This room is always used when there are no more 
than sixteen to dine, and while the Royal meal is in progress 
the ladies and gentlemen of the housochold are dining in the 
big dining-room, at the northeast corner of the Castle, under 
the presidency of Sir John Cowell. After dinner the com- 
pany return to the gallery, and the Queen again converses 
with each person in succession, after which she retires, and 
the guests adjourn toone of the adjoining drawing-rooms, 
when the evening finishes with cards and music, and later 
the men proceed, if so disposed, to the smoking-room. In 
the morning the visitors leave after breakfast, which they 
take either in their own rooms or withthe household. A 
Minister, of course, usually bas an audience alter his arrival), 
and many other guests are sent for by the Queen for a pri- 
vate interview ; but, as a rule, visitors see their hostess only 
at dinner, and the subjects of conversation are art, litera- 
ture, and scenery ; for politics are never mentioned, and all 
personal affairs and gossip of every kind are rigidly ex- 
cluded. The dining-room is a brilliant sight, with a multi- 
tude of attendants in their varied uniforms. The dinner is 
always very good, and the menu not too long. Champagne 
and claret are the prevailing wines at the Royal table. There 
is an immense stock of fine old port in the cellars, but very 
little ig now drunk. Prince Albert always)took a glass of 


| 


Tokay after dinner, and a supply used to be sent to him 


every year from Hungary. The Queen usually drives to 
Frogmore every morning when the weather is fine, and 
after breakfast is engrossed with business (public and pri- 

ate) till it is time to return to the Castle for luancheon.”” | 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 

Stories of the docility and intelligence of the ele 
phant abound, and notwithstanding his ferocity and 
vindictiveness when he once makes up his mind to 
sunder his allegiance to man, he is the wisest and 
usually the most docile of animals. Here isa touching 
story of an old elephant engaged in battle on the plains 
of India. It is told by Mr. Phil Robinson in that de- 
lightful book, ‘‘ Under the Sun :” 


‘* He was a standard-bearer, and carried on his huge back 
the royal ensign, the rallying-point of the Poona host. At 
the beginning of the fight he lost his master. The ‘ma- 
hout,’ or driver, bad just given bim the word to halt, when 
he received a fatal wound, and fell to the ground, where he 
lay under a heap of slain. The obedient elephant stood 
still while the battle closed around him and the standard he 
carried. He never stirred a foot, refusing to advance or 
retire, as the conflict became hotter and flercer, until the 
Mahrattas, seeing the standard atill flying steadily in its 
place, refused to believe that they were being beaten, and 
rallied again and again round the colors. And all this 
while, amid the din of battle, the patient animal stood 
straining its ears to catch the sound of that voice it would 
never hear again. At length the tide of conquest left the 
field deserted. The Mahrattas swept on in pursuit of the 
flying foe, but the elephant, like a rock, stood there, with 
the dead and the dying around, and the ensign waving in its 
place. For three days and nights it remained where its mas- 
ter bad given the command to halt. No bribe or threat 
could move it. They then sent to a village, 100 miles away, 
and brought the mabout’s littleson. The noble hero seemed 
then to remember how the driver had sometimes given his 
authority to the little child, and immediately, with all the 
shattered trappings clinging as he went, paced quietly 
and slowly away.”’ 


A CITY ON WHEELS. 


We cannot give the name of the curious city de- 
scribed below, for the very good reason that it has none, 
nor can we point out its exact position, for it moves 
from place to place, but here is the story of ils cause 
and character as told in some exchange : 


‘It consists of wooden huts on wheels, to the number 
of about 130, which, when the season arrives, are 
rolled on to the ice in Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron. 
Tbe population of this city without a name is about 
500. Each hut is furnished with cooking utensils, ham- 
mocks, and a stove, and is occupied by three men, whose 
business on the ice 1s to follow a peculiar method of fishing. 
In the center of each hut a hole is dug to the water about a 
yard square. One of the fishermen then takes a live fish 
of the herring tribe, and after fastening it to a piece of pack- 
thread drops it into the water. The fish dashes away swift 
as an arrow until it is pulled up by the thread, when it re- 
turns toward the hole, followed by a host of pike and other 
large fish desirous to feast on the dainty morsel. Beside 
the hole stand the fishermen, harpoon in hand, waiting the 
arrival of the pursuers, who are received with thruets of 
the four or five propged instrument, which rarely fails to 
bring up some writhing victims. Some huts can show 200 
and upward of tine fieh at the end of the day’s work. 
The most weird appearance of this city is at night, when 
the fishermen prosecute the work by the light of torches, 
which, as is well known, attract fish without the aid of the 
herring-bait. The glancing torches and the shadows of the 
men leaning over the holes make a strange spectacle. If 
fiehare not abundant in the spot first chosen, the hut is 
wheeled to another site. This city of fishers is about ten 
miles from Bay City, and six miles from the mouth of the 
Saginaw River and the banks of the lake. The road thither 
on the ice is much frequented, not only by those who have 
business there, but also by the curious, who find their in- 
terest in the excursion enbanced by the magnificent course 
for sleigh-driving which the ten miles of ice present.”’ 


WOMEN AS COUNTERFEIT DETECTORS. 


The fine touch and keen eye for form and color pos- 
sessed by women more generally than by men have made 
the former specially valuable and useful in many capaci- 
ties as Government employees. Especially is this true 
in the Treasury Department. Says the ‘‘ American 
Queen :” 

**In the counting and bandling of paper currency, the 
Treasury women have almost superseded men. They count 
better and faster, and in the detection of counterfeits are un- 
equaled. Notes which circulate freely through every bank 
in the country are readily detected the instant they come into 
the hands of the women operators in the Treasury. It will 
be noticed by anybody who ever gave any attention to the 
subject that the warnings to look out for counterfeits inva- 
riably come from the Treasury Department. This means 
that the counterfeit has circulated with impunity until it 
reaches the fingers of the women experts in the Treasury ; 
then it is instantly detected. Asan example: A counterfeit 
of the last issue of five dollar bills was known to be floating 
about some time ago: the Treasury sent out thealarm, but 
the officials, judging from experience, kuew that it would 
probably not be detected until one reached the Treasury in a 
package of money from one of the banks. At last it came 
in a bundle from a big New York bank. The young woman 
counting bills in the Treasury picked it out instantly. The 
note was traced and found to have passed through half th> 


banks in New York without suspicion, to be spotted at the | 


first glance by this young woman, who, it is said, has never 
yet passed a counterfeit. Not onesingle cent has ever been 
stolen by women since their employment in the Treasury. 
When the work was done solely by men, disc barges for small 
thefts were frequent.” 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE TRADE DOLLARS. 
Speaking of counterfeits suggests the question, ‘‘ What 
becomes of all the mutilated coin and universally re- 
jected trade dollars ?” In part it is answered below : 


** A pew use has been found for the much-abused trade 
dollar by an enterprising jeweler. He takes the despised 
coin, and makes it up into such shapes as he can without 
destroying ita identity. Some of the designs are copyrighted, 
just as a publisher would copyright a book, to keep the 
sharks and guerrillas of the trade fromstealingthem. ‘ Here 
is one,’ said the dealer, producing what appeared to be a 
new specimen of the coin, ‘designed for a pocket-piece. 
The piece is split and hollowed out so that a picture can be 
placed in it. The pieces fit together so perfectly that no one 
would ever suspect the use to which it has been adapted. 
Here is a match-box made of four of the dollars. You see 
the coins, although split so that both surfaces show on the 
face of the design, are so bent and worked into shape that 
their outlines are undisturbed. Nothing else enters into the 
composition of the box but the hinge.’ Another curiosity 
ehown was a cigarette case’made of coins of various denom- 
inations—dimes, quarters, half-dollars, and trade dollars, 
welded on toa silver base of alligator-skin design, and so 
oxidized that the coins seemed a century old. ‘Is there no 
law against putting the coin to such use ?’ inquired the re- 
porter. ‘ Youcan do as you please with United States money 
if you do not attempt t» counterfeit it or try to pass it after 
you have mutilated or otherwise tinkered withit. Speaking 
of counterfeiting reminds meof the experience of a friend 
in the sameline. He conceived the idea of making a cigar- 
ette case out of gold and enamel to resemble aroll of bills. 
He carried out the idea, and succeeded so well that the Se- 
cret Service officers got after him, and he made only one 
specimen. It wasa beauty, however, and represented a roll 
of fifty-dollar bills. The design was perfect.’ ”’ 


THE HORSE RIDES DOWN HILL. 


Consideration for the comfort of dumb animals, and 
most of all for man’s most faithful servitor, the horse, is 
a most estimable thing, but it may be doubted whether 
the inventor of the ingenious vehicle described below 
has not carried it to an excess. The clipping is from 
the Carson ‘‘ Appeal 

“Mr. Torreyeon, the blacksmith of this city, is noted for 
his kindness toward animals. He has just built aroad cart, 
now on exbibition at bis b acksmith shop, which is destined 
to revolutionize traveling by road and to materially lighten 
the labors of that noble animal the horse. The idea is to 
occasionally give the horsea chanceto ride in the cart as the 
driver. The idea was first suggested to Mr. Torreyson by 
seeing a turtle move along the road carrying his shell with 
him, The vebicle made by Mr. Torreyson has four high 
wheels, and the place between them arched, so that the horse 
is bitched under the wagon between the whevls, his head 
projecting a little beyond the front wheels and his tail just 
barely clearing the hind wheels. The driver sits just over 
the horse’s neck, and the others in the wagon face outward 
on eachside. The horse isto fastened that the pulling is 
distributed over his body and does not all come on his neck 
and shoulders. In this position he is greatly protected from 
the sun and storm, and thereby enabled to make long jour- 
neys witb less fatigue, 

“But the principal part of the invention lies in a belly-band, 
about four feet wide, passing under the horse. When you 
reach the top of a long hill, down whicha borse would have 
to go slowly as he held back the load, you simply turn a 
crank, and it lifts the horse off his feet several inches from 
the ground,and the vehicle then rans down the bill of its own 
momentum. It is provided with a steering apparatus and a 
brake, that the vehicle may be steered and its velocity regu. 


“Several times during the day the tired horse has a chance 
to ride, and is very much rested. Also, when the horse at- 
tempts torun away, you wind up the crank, and he is lifted 
off the ground perfectly helpless.’’ 


ART UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The trials and dangers of war correspondents have 
been vividly told by Mr. Archibald Forbes and others. 
Perhaps the artists of illustrated papers have even 
greater difficulties in getting faithful pictorial representa- 
tions of war scenes. This is the plan adopted by one 


of these knights of the pencil in the Franco-Prussian 
war : 


“IT walk about quietly, apparently noticing all the goods 
in the shop windows. When I see anything I make memo- 
randa on small bits of tissue paper, perhaps in a café, or 
while appearing to look at the water from the top of a 
bridge, or on the side of an apple, with a big knife in my 
hand, pretending to peel it. These little memsI roll up 
into pills, place them handy in my waistcoat pocket, to be 
chewed up orswallowed if in eztremis. When I get home at 
night, first making sure that lam not overlooked by way 
of the window, I unroll these little pills, and from these 
mems make a complete outline on a thin piece of white 
paper; then paste these sketches face to face, trim the 
edges, and it looks like a plain piece of paper; but hold it 
up to the light and the sketch shows. So I make memoranda 
all over it—the times of trains starting, prices of ai ticles, 
or extracts from newspapers. When I get to a place of 
safety I soak these pieces of paper in water, pull theaketches 
apart, and from them have made the sketches I have for- 
warded to you.” 


A 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


MR. GOSSE’S GRAY.’ 


Poets are often more fortunate after death than during 
their own lifetime. Doubtless if Omar Khayy4m could 
have foreseen the noble interpretation which art was to 
give to his poems through the genius of Mr. Vedder, he 
would have felt that life was not so futile after all ; and 
if Gray could have known the work which Mr. Gosse 
was to do for him in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, it would have compensated him somewhat for 
the prosaic atmosphere in which he lived and wrote. 
While it is true, as Matthew Arnold jhas said, that Gray 
never ‘‘ spoke out,” he must be considered fortunate in 
that, with so slender.a body of verse, he has been able so 
long after his death to engage the loving zeal of an ac 
complished literary scholar, and to secure from the 
world a fresh and a more intelligent hearing. Few poets 
have been able to establish so general and so permanent 
a reputation upon a body of verse so small in bulk and 
so finished in quality. No other author of equal celeb- 
rity has been able—as Dickens once said—to come down 
to posterity with a single book under his arm, and that 
book small enough to carry in one’s pocket. 

Mr. Gosse is of all English literary men the one most 
pre-eminently qualified to edit Gray’s work. Toa very 
thorough literary scholarship and an exact and compre- 
hensive’ knowledge of the literature of the eighteenth 
century he adds a poetic quality of his own which bas 
put him in close sympathy with poets of the general 
school to which Gray belongs. Of that school no other 
Englishman, probably, has a better knowledge ; certainly 
none has given it a more sympathetic and loving study. 
In 1881 Mr. Gosse began collecting and arranging mufe- 
rial for the first complete edition of Gray’s works in 
prose and verse, and these four tasteful volumes repre- 
sent the labor of the intervening years. The first vol- 
ume contuins the entire poetical works of Gray ; the 
second and third volumes his correspondence ; and the 
fourth volume his notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 
The edition is unique, not only because it is 
the first complete edition of Gray, but because 
it contains material which now appears for the first time 
to the readers of this generation. No lover of theauthor 
of the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” has ever vis- 
ited Cambridge without seeking Pembroke College, with 
which Gray’s name is so closely associated. He was es- 
sentially a student and scholar, spending almost his 
whole time in the academic atmosphere, and giving to 
the world a body of poetry which, if small in quantity, 
has a quality of its own which could not have been im- 
parted to it by any one to whom scholarship was not a 
kind of second nature. Mr. Gosse made a thorough and 
careful search through the Gray manuscripts in Pem- 
broke, and was richly rewarded for hislabor. The body 
of work crowded into those secluded and quiet years of 
the poet’s lifeat Cambridge can be measured only by 
one who has gone through the folio commonplace books 
preserved in the Master’s Lodge at Pembroke. These 
books contain the accumulated learning of a lifetime. 
Gray’s remarks on ancient geography alone, Mr. Gosse 
declares, would fill a thickly printed volume. On the 
back of many of these pages of careful annotating the 
poet copied most of his verse, and among these Mr. 
Gosse was fortunate enough to find several pieces which 
are new to the world ; among others a little ode, which 
he thinks probably the first piece of English verse writ- 


ten by the poet. A fine translation from Propertius | 


dates from the year in which the ‘‘ Elegy” was begun. 

Exercises in Latin verse were also discovered, dating 
from the poet’s undergraduate days, and disclosing the 
fact that he was not then, at least, a very good Latinist. 
Among Lord Houghton’s pspers a clever satire on the 
masters of the colleges at Cambridge was found. 

Of much greater importance, however, was the fol- 
lowing translation of the soliloquy of Ugolino from 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” which Mr. Gosse regards as ‘‘ per-. 
haps the most vigorous passage of blank verse that has 
been written in English since the death of Milton :” 
‘« From his dire Food the griesly Fellon raised 

His gore-dyed Lips, which on the clotter’d Locks 

Of th’ half-de voured Head he wiped, and thus 

Began. Would’st thou revive the deep Despair, 

The Auguish, that unutter’d nathless wrings 

My inmost Heart? Yet if the telling may 

Beget the Traitour’s Infamy, who thus 

I ceaseless gnaw insatiate ; thou shalt see me 

At once give loose to Utterance, and to Tears. 

I know not who thou art ; nor on what Errand 
Sent hither: but a Florentine my Ear, 
Won by thy Tongue, declares thee. Know, thou seest 
In me Count Ugolino, and Ruggieri, 
 Pisa’s perfidious Prelate this: now hear 
"My Wrongs, and from them judge of my Revenge. — 
That I did trust him, that I was betray’d 
' By trusting, and by Treachery slain, it rekes not 
That I'advise thee. That which yet remains 
To thee and all unknown (a borrid Tale) 


The Works of Thomas ‘Gray,in Prote ‘and Verse. Edited by 


Edmund Gosse. 4 vols. (New York : AJC. Armstrong & Son. °$6:)‘ 


The Bitterness of Death, I shall unfold. 

Attend, and say if he have injured ms. 

Thro’ a small crevice opening, what scant Light 

That grim and antique Tower admitted (since 

Of me the Tower of Famine hight, and known 

To many a Wretch) already ’gan the Dawn 

To send : the whilst I slumb’ring lay, and Sleep 

Prophetic of my Woes with direful Hand 

Oped the dark Veil of Fate. I saw methought 

Towards Pisa’s Mouot, that intercepts the View 

Of Lucca, chas’d by Hell-hoands gaunt and bloody, 

A Wolf full-grown ; with fleet and equal Speed 

His young ones ran beside him. Lanfranc there, 

And Sigismundo, and Gualandi rode 

Amain, my deadly Foes ! headed by this 

The deadliest. He, their Chief, the foremost He 

Fiush’d to pursue, and chear the eager Cry : 

Nor long endur’d the Chase : the panting Sire 

Of strength bereft, his helpless offepring soon 

O’erta’en beheld, and in their trembling Flanks 

The hungry Pack their sharp-set Fangs embrued. 

The morn had scarce commenc’d, when I awoke : 

My Children (they were with me) sleep as yet 

Gave not to know their Sum of Misery, 

Bat yet in low and uncompleated Sounds 

I beard ’em wail for Bread. Oh! thou art cruel. 

Or Thou dost mourn to think, what my poor Heart 

Foresaw, foreknew : Oh ! if thou weep not now, 

Where are thy Tears ? too soon they had aroused ’em 

Sad with the Fears of Sleep, and now the Hour 

Of timely Food approach’d ; when at the Gate 

Below I heard the dreadful Clash of Bars, 

And fast’ning Bolte: then on my Children’s Eyes 

Speechless my Sight I fix’d, nor wept, for all 

Within was Stone : they wept, unhappy Boys! 

They wept, and first. my little dear Anselmo 

Cried, Father, why, why do you gaze so sternly ? 

Wht would you have? yet wept I not, or answer’d 

All that whole Day, or the succeeding Night 

Tili a new Sun arose with weakly Gleam, 

And wan, such as mought entrance find within 

That House of Woe. But, oh! when I beheld 

My Sons, and in four Faces saw my own 

Despair reflected, either Hand I gnaw’d 

For Anguish, which they construed Hunger ; straight 

Ariseing all they cried, far less shall be 

Our Suffering, Sir, if you resume your gift ; 

These miserable Limbs with Flesh you cloath’d ; 

Take back, what once was yours. I swallow’d down 

My struggling Sorrow, not to heighten theirs : 

That Day, and yet another, mute we sate, 

And motionless ; oh Earth! couldst thou not gape 

Quick to devour me? yet a fourth Day came 

When Gaddo, at my Feet out-stretch’d, imploreing 

In vain my Help, expir’d : e’er the sixth Morn 

Had dawn’d, my other three before my Eyes 

Died one by one ; I saw ’em fall; I heard : 

Their doleful Cries ; for three days more I grop’d 

About among their cold Remains (for then 

Hunger had left my Eye-sight) often calling 

On their dear Names, that heard me now no more: 

The fourth, what Sorrow could not, Hunger did. 

He finish’d : Then with unrelenting Eye 

Askaunce he turn’d him, hasty to renew 

The hellish Feast, and rent his trembling Prey.”’ 

This edition will be indispensable to every complete 
collection of English poetry, and especially to every 
lover of Gray. It is difficult to imagine what can be 
added to it hereafter; it puts the whole body of the 
poet’s work in verse and prose in the most attractive 
and complete form, elucidating it with scholarly and 
accurate notes, and making it accessible by a very full 
index. 


PARKMAN’S MONTCALM AND WOLFE. ; 
The ideal historian must possess in equal degree the 


ploying the most elaborate research and study of material 
—and the power of uniting the results of his studies in a 
brilliant, vivid, and picturesque narrative. In other 
‘words, he must be at the same time a .iterary artist and 
‘a thorough historical student. Probably there is to-day 
‘no historical writer in this country who so well com- 

bines these two qualities as Mr. Francis Parkman, 

the author of ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.” As a careful 

‘student of our early history he is second only to Mr. 

Bancroft, while asa brilliant writer he has no living 
equal among American historians The general subjeet 
that has occupied his attention for many years, that of 
‘the history of the French in this country, and especially 
of the French and Indian wars, furnishes him with a 
comparatively fresh field ; and, beyond dispute, the series 
‘of which the *‘ Montcalm and Wolfe” ‘forms part will 


remain the highest authority on that most important 


‘period of our colonial history. The present volumes, 


domination in Canada, and leave for the completion of 


| the series only the less important period from the 


beginning of the century to 1748. Beginning with the 
early aggressions of the French in the’Ohio region, and 
ithat first overt act when the American pioneers were 
driven back from the site of Pittsburg, and a “‘ volley 


_| ‘from the hunting-pieces of a few backwoodsmen com- 


in North Amerie.) Two vols. _ Boston : ; Little, Brown & 


power of grasping his subject in the minutest detail—em- ' 


‘reaching from 1748 to 1768, conclude the story of French 


and Wolfe, By Francis Parkman. [France and Eng- 


Vol 81, No. 4. 


‘manded by a Virginian youth (George Washington) 


gave the signal which set Europe in a blaze,” Mr. Park- 

man narrates with great animation and often with posi- 

tive eloquence the story of the ill-fated Braddock cam- 
paign, of the unsuccessful attacks on Crown Point and 
Fort Niagara, of the removal of the Acadians, of the 
siege of Fort William Henry by Montcalm, its fall, and 
the horrible massacre that followed, of the great achieve- 
ments of Wolfe at Louisbourg and Montcalm at Fron- 
tenac, and finally of the famous siege of Quebec, the 
battle on the Plains of Abraham, the heroic death of 
the two great generals, the surrender of Quebec, and 
the fall forever of the French power on the continent. 
No small part of this intensely interesting period of his- 
tory is placed in an altogether new aspect by the light 
afforded by many newly discovered documents 
and letters. This is particularly true of the pas- 
sages bearing on Braddock’s character, on the re- 
moval of the Acadians, on the real designs of the 
French government as to America, and on the relations 
between Montcalm and the home and Canadian Govern- 
ments. Braddock is cleared from the charge of reck- 
leasly marching intoan ambush. His defeat was due 
simply to his absolute ignorance of Indian fighting and 
bull-dog insistence upon keeping his troops in line of 
battle, where they fell easy victims to the Ind{ans hid- 
den behind every rock and tree. As to Mr. Parkman’s 
treatment of the Acadian episode, which has attracted 
many comments and some dissent, it may be said that 
he merely tears the veil of romance and poetry from 
what was, after all, a cruel and pitiful thing, even 
though it be, as he seems to show, a justifiable and nec- 
essary war measure. The Acadians of Longfellow 
most readers have always divined to be very different 
from the Acadians of history. Rude, uncouth, sullen, 
obstinate, and even treacherous as were the latter, their 
fate was a hard one—to serve for years as the bone of 
contention between two great nations, neither of whom 
cared for them, and finally to be rudely torn from all.they 
helddear. The evil influence of the French priests upon 
the loyalty of the Acadians is brought out by Mr. Park- 
man with strong effect. Technically, they were dis- 
loyal, and while their race and religious sympathies 
urged them to French alliance, they could never have 
been good English subjects. Harsh as their sudden 
removal was, and perhaps not wholly justifiable morally, 
it was a simple and complete solution of a great and 
difficult political problem. 

Outside the historical value of these volumes, they 
afford a wonderfully vivid picture of colonial life and 
character. The letters of homely New England mili- 
tiamen from camp to home friends, the description 
of the Indians, the picturesque narration of forest, camp, 
and battle scenes, all hold the reader's interest closely. 
Those who know the period only, or chiefly, through 
Thackeray’s “‘ Virginians” and Cooper's tales will find 
here a work not inferior in entertaining qualities, and at 
the same time of the highest historical value and 4u. 
thority. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


Of making many sermons there is no end, and their 
constant publication crowds the shelves of our libraries 
with practical illustrations of every point in, howiletical 
teaching. These nine volumes sweep through a wide 
range of preaching. Their authors are well-known men. 
They have obtained a recognized success in their pulpit 
ministrations. Yet there is very little similarity in 
these volumes. Indeed, they are alike only in the pur- 
pose of their preparation. Dr. Vincent fills his sermons 
with rich and helpful thought. The results of read- 
ing and travel appear in his illustrations. which are never 
commonplace. There is a calmness and balance that 
everywhere indicates the strength and repose of his 
mind. There is a lack of enthusiasm, but a sense of 
practical help for daily life comes from these twenty 
sermons, Of which those entitled ‘‘ Does it Pay ?” and 
“Extra Service” are specially worthy of note. No 
structure is apparent, but every sermon is compact and 
well built. | 

The twenty-six sermons of Dr. Maclaren* present 
the firstly, secondly, etc., without exception. They are 
level to life’s needs and duties, draw their illustrations 
frem common life and things. They are forcible, posi- 
tive, warm. There is an earnest soul striving for the 
Christian life and character of those who listen and read. 
They all press toward the living and saving Redeemer. 

The sixteen sermons by Dr. Kittredge* are fervent, 
earnest, direct. There is a business-like character to 
them. They seem pushed forward with a mighty en- 
thusiasm. Their author aims at conviction. He fishes 
to catch something. He shoots to bring down his game. 
He speaks to win his hearers. The absurdities of infi- 
delity become apparent. | 


' God and Bread. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

24 Year's Ministry. By Alexander Mac D.D. 
York : Macmillan & Co.) sit aed 
By Abbott Xt D-D. 
(Chicago: C.-H. Whiting) - 
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The readings from Exodus by Dr. Pentecost’ havea 
direct and simple aim. They are narrow, illustrated 
only by the experiences of the inquiry room, without the 
fruits of deep thinking. Exodus never was intended 
primarily to teach what is here drawn from it, but isa 
good illustration of the truths which the evangelist so 
warmly presents. The readings were blessed to many 
in their delivery, and doubtless will be in their perusal. 

Twelve years ago eminent clergymen in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church preached a series of apologetic 
sermons which were gathered into one volume and pub- 
lished, and ‘‘ Christian Truth and Modern Opinion” * 
is a reprint of that volume. The sermons are calm, 
strong, able discussions, worthy of a continued life. 

The Brick Church pastor satisfles his own soul, thirst- 
ing for the living God amid the strife of systems and the 
war of words, with calm, clear meditations upon certain 
realities, unchanging with the change in dogma, science, 
ritual, old and new theology. He does not write with 
the combative spirit; nor speak in the heat of conflict. 
Six sermons invite and hold attention to the necessity 
of a real religion—The Living God, The Living Soul, 
The Living Word, The Living Sacrifice, The Living 
' Christ. As from a visit to the still waters, with all their 
repose in the soul, one turns from this volume to the loud 
dissonance of the world. But the realities of the medi- 
tation remain. The preacher has not failed in his noble 
purpose ; thus the book stands distinct from others, alike 
thoughtful and practical. Not richly fllustrated, yet 
never heavy. A good evangelistic volume for people 
who think. 

The face of Dr. Service,‘ that looks toward the title- 
page of the volume contatning twelve of his sermons, in- 
dicates in its kindly look the spirit of the messages that 
were given to his people. Freely he has given of his 
fresh, vigorous thinking, and the reader enters a broad 
pasture with abundant provision for his wants, and flow- 
ers which he need not fear to pluck ; they will preserve 
their fragrance. ‘‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted” 
seems never to have been posted on his rich spirit, for 
with prodigal thought he gave to every congregation 
what they wished to take. The evidence is abundant in 
this volume. Without being scholastic, these sermons 
show the student and mature thinker. Thefresh touches 
of life declare the manof strong and loving heart. The 
prefatory notice of his life adds value to the book. 

Dr. Geisy’s fourteen sermons* are studies on the 
Person and Work of Christ. They have the repose of 
a course of seminary lectures, and are a valuable contri- 
bution to OChristological thought. They are full of a 
devotional spirit, have nothing of the smack of popular 
oratory, but seem to breathe of the reverential atmos- 
phere in which they were written. They belong to the 
study and the quiet chamber of prayer. 

In ‘‘ Our Blessed Hope,” * besides anintroduction by 
Dr. Seiss, seven clergymen contribute each a sermon on 
the glorious appearing of our Lord. These sermons are 
‘all warm with affectionate devotion to the Lord, and 
glow with the ardent expectation of his coming. The 
Rev. George Gilfillan calls Post-millennialism ‘‘ the 
thinking meanly of Christ’s appearance,” and presents 
- in his very lengthy sermon the full argument for the 
pre-millennial advent. The sermonsare all in harmony, 
and have a common purpose to convince of, and pre- 
pare hearers and readers for, the sudden sight of the Lord 
on earth. These volumes indicate how widely every 
feature of the blessed Gospel is presented in ordinary 
Sabbath ministrations, with what mighty power the 
truth of God is taught among men, how important the 
office of the Christian preacher, how valuable the service 
_of the sanctuary. 


Students of Emerson will hardly fail to possess themselves 
of the Genius and Character of Hmerson, being the lectures 
delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy last summer. 
_ Edited by F. B. Sanborn. (Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.) 
This volume is not so much critical in ite character as inter- 
pretative. The various addresses were prepared by the 
. former associates and friends, or by the avowed disciples, of 
Mr. Emerson, and are therefore sympathetic and descriptive 
. intone. The value of the book lies in the numerous aspects 
of Emerson which it presents, and to our mind it is more 
- valuable because these aspects are seen through friendly 
eyes. Sympathy is, after all, the open-sesame to the secret 
of a man’s genius and life. No adequate estimate of a great 
man was ever yet made or ever can be made by one who has 
no deep and genuine sympathy with him. Every reader of 
this volume can make the necessary allowance for enthu- 
siasm and personal affection ; its value lies in the fact that 
it gives him the impression produced on a great number 
of intelligent people by personal contact with the Concord 
poet and philosopher. Among the contributors to this vol- 


1 Out of Egypt. By George F. Pentecost, DD. (New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls.) 
% Ohristian Truth and Modern Opinion. By Clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) 

* The Reality of Religion. By Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D. (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

* Sermons. By the late John Service, D.D. (London: Mac 
millan & Co.) 

* The 1 Ams of Christ. By Samuel H.Geisy, D.D. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

* Our Blessed Hope. By Various Authors. (Philadelphia: H. B. 
Garner.) 


ume are Julian Hawthorne, Dr. Bartol, Miss Peabody, Mr. 
Sanborn, E. D. Mead, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,G. W. Cooke, 
Dr. W. F. Harris, and Mozoomdar. It will be seen that 
there is in such a body of contributors an abundance of 
original observation and of personal impression. Each one 
has furnished his contribution to a volume which cannot 
fail to be of service to those who wish to study the work of 
Emerson, and from which the future biographer will draw 
material of the highest importance. 

It is now nearly a century and a quarter since the Arch- 
bishop of Paris condemned Rousseau’s Zmile to be burned by 
the executioner as ‘‘ erroneous, impious, heretical, and 
blasphemous,’’ and drove the author intoexile. Yet to this 
day, though the book contained much that was impracti- 
cable and absurd, the influence of “ Emile” is felt. For by 
it was inspired Pestalozzi, and by Pestalozzi was taught 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten system, and one of 
the foremost educators of our day. The book itself, also, 
despite a great deal that was purely fanciful and romantic, 
had in it most excellent material for thought, and many 
sagacious observations for teachers and parents. It was an 
excellent idea, therefore, on the part of Mr. Jules Steeg, 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, to select from 
the three first books of the long ‘“ pedagogic romance’’ 
that which is pertinent and valuable at the present time. 
The' translation by Miss Eleanor Worthington is very well 
done indeed, retaining much of the charm of Roussean’s 
incomparable style. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


Bermuda; an Idyl of the Summer Islands, by Julia C. RB. 
Dorr (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a pleasant and 
gracefully written record of a vacation trip to the lonely 
islands where almost continuous summer reigns. Mrs. Dorr 
has a quick perception of the picturesque and beautiful in 
nature, and a charming style of narration. Her little book, 
of which an article published some time since in ‘‘ The At- 
lantic’’ was the germ, will recall bright pictures to those 
who have already visited the *‘ Summer Islands,” and will 
suggest pleasant anticipations to those who hope sometime 
to treat themselves to the voyage. The latter class may also 
obtain many valuable practical hints from Mrs. Dorr’s ex- 
perience. The honest simplicity of the isolated inhabitants 
of these distant isles is amusingly portrayed. A good illus- 
tration is that of the Bermudian shopkeeper who had the 
honor of waiting on the Princess Louise. ‘‘ Our price,’’ said 
he, “‘ our price, your Royal Highness, is three shillings, But 
to you we shall make it two and nine !”’ 


The Science of Correspondence Elucidated: the Key to the 
Heavenly and True Meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. By the 
Rev. Edward Madeley. Edited by his son : Revised and greatly 
enlarged by B. F. Barrett. First American edition. (E. Clax- 
ton & Co.) The doctrine of ‘‘ Correspondence,” as held by 
the New Church, is a doctrine that the Scripture, or at least 
certain of its books, possesses an eternal or spiritual sense ; 
that much of it is to be read, to use Professor Bush’s illus- 
tration,as ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress ’’ is read, in which the listening 
mother perceives the spiritual significance hidden from the 
child. The object of this volume is to expound, and to some 
extent apply, this science of Correspondence to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; and we judge that as it is the latest, 
so it probably is the best, book to be studied by one who 
wishes to make an investigation of this subject. 


The Book of Job, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 

the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
This is one volume of the admirable “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges.’’ Dr. Davidson regards the book as a 
poem resting upon a historical tradition, the object of 
which is to teach that suffering is not to punish but to try 
men, and thus to inspire in the suffering new faith and new 
hope. The rules are clear and concise,and the whole vyol- 
ume worthy a place in the admirable work to which it bej 
longs. We wish that Dr. Davidson had given a new trans- 
lation of Job, without which much of it is enigmatical to 
the average English reader, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The London “Times” has just celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

—Mr. E. E. Hale’s famous story, ‘‘ My Double, and How 
he Undid Me,”’ is being dramatized. 

—New York has a new weekly paper, ‘“* The Town,” pub- 
lished in the “‘ Tribune’? Building, and devoted to the in- 
teresta of society. 

—The January number of “ Cassell’s Family Magazine” 
makes its appearance in a new and tasteful cover, designed 
by Francis Lathrop. 

—The ‘‘ Magazine of Art ’ for February will contain a 
portrait of Mr. Elihu Vedder, with a biographical sketch by 
Mias A. M. F. Robinson. 

—Russian books are just now the fashion in Paris, where 
translations of recent Russian publications were in great 
demand for holiday literature. 

—The English newspapers are already on the lookout for 
General Butler’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,”’ in which they anticipate 
not a little sensational reading. 

—Lady Jackson, who bas written so pleasantly of old 
French life, has prepared a new volume on “ The Court of 
France in the Sixteenth Cen I a 

—The new volume of Swinburne’s poems lately brought 
out in London contains thirty-six poems, of which only 
eight had been previously published. 

—Mr. E. O. Chapman has compiled a book of “One 
Thousand and One Gems of English and American Poetry,’’ 
which will shortly be published. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have printed a special edition 
of their portrait catalogue on heavy paper, which shows its 
numerous portraits to great advantage. . 

—B. Westermann & Co. (New York) are sending out the 
“‘Almanach de Gotha’’ for 1885, the 122d annual appear- 
ance of this famous and admirably edited work. 


—“* Congressional Government: a Study in American 
Politics,” is the title of a new book by Woodrow Wilson, 
soon to be published by Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 

“Lamps and Paths,” the Rev. T. T. Munger’s book of 
sermons for children, has been recommended for Sunday- 
school use by the Congregational Sunday-School Society. 

—They do some things well in Germany. For instance, a 
Dresden editor has just been sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment for publishing and selling a translation of Zola’s 
Nana.”’ 

—It is rather an extraordinary fact that, notwithstanding 
the business depression in this country and England, there 
was a great sale of expensive books during the recent holi- 
day season. 

—Mr. George E. Woodbert}’s “Edgar Allan Poe,” the 
next volume in the series of “ American Men of Letters,”’ 
will appear the last of January. Much new material has 
been incorporated in the book. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published two books in 
their “Series of Home Reading for Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s Octave,” and “In the East Country with Sir 
Thomas Browne,”’ both by Emma Marshall. 

—Mr. Austin Dobson has just completed for the Claren- 
don Press a volume of selections from the Essays of Steele, 
including papers from the “‘ Spectator,’’ the “ Tatler,”’ the 
“Guardian,” etc. A full memoir will be printed with the 
volume, and voluminious notes. 

— Marion Harland’s ‘“ Eve’s Daughters; or, Common 
Sense for Maid, Wife, and Mother,’’ was first published about 
four years ago as a subscription book, and is a common- 
sense, practical treatise on hygiene, of a kind which ought to 
have the widest possible circulation. 

—The forthcoming number of “ Christian Thought" is to 
have articles from Professor Hamilton, of Hamilton Col- 
lege; Professor Herrick Johnston, of the Seminary of the 
Northwest ; Dr. Stockton, of Newark, N. J.; and the Rev. 
A. Mackay-Smith, Assistant Minister of St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York City. 

—The “ Brooklyn Magazine’ for January is largely given 
up to letters of congratulation called out by the fifty-third 
birthday anniversary of the Rev. Dr, Talmage, of that city. 
Among the writers are Drs. Prime, Storrs, Lyman Abbo t 
Edward Beecher, and Henry Ward Beecher, General Han 
cock, John G. Whittier, and John B. Gough. 

—The “ Literary World” for January 10 prints a notable 
article of nearly four pages, by Mr. Frederick T. Fuller, a 
nephew of Margaret Fuller, defending ber memory from 
the aspersions flung upon it by the publication of words of 
Hawthorne in the new life by his son. The paper demands 
the reading of all who are minded to keep abreast with cur- 
rent literary discussion. The same issue contains, under 
the head of “Table Talk,” a very appreciative item about 
Mr. Paul Hamilton Hayne, whom Miss Willard calls the 
Longfellow of the South, and who celebrated his fifty-fifth 
birthday on New Year’s Day: Mr. Hayne belongs to the 
small company of genuine singers whose voices sooner or 
later are recognized not only by the few but by the many. 

—The current paper in the Authors at Home series, now 
running in “‘ The Critic,” is an account of the domestic life 
and literary labors of Mark Twain at “‘ Nook Farm ” (his 
home at Hartford), and at Elmira, N. Y. It is written by 
Mr. Charles H. Clark, of the Hartford “‘ Courant,” and ap- 


By | Pears in “ The Critic” of January 17. An interesting letter 


from Hawthorne, on the subject of his own novels, is pub- 
lished in the same issue. 

—The last volume of the second series of the Johns Hop- 
kins Wniversity “Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence’’ is a monograph on “‘Land Laws of Mining Dis- 
tricts,’’ by Mr. Charles Howard Shinn. That peculiar kind 
of law which Chief-Justice Chase, recognizing it as a “‘ sort 
of common law of the miners,’’ declared to be the “‘ offspring 
of a nation’s irrepressible march,” is here examined as to 
its origin and growth. The study is marked by that thor- 
oughness and specialization of investigation that is found 
in all the essays of this series. The subject is ‘an interest- 
ing one to all students of the growth of principles of land 
tenure and of the general course of institutional develop- 
ment in America. It will form part of a larger volume on 
the general subject of ‘‘ Mining Camps” soon to be pub- 
lished. 

—Mesars. Charles Scribner’s 8ons announce that, begin- 
ning with the February number of their descriptive literary 
journal, ‘‘ The Book Buyer,’”’ they propose to enlarge its 
scope to cover every important book published in America, 
and a good many of those of foreign origin. While it will 
keep strictly in the line of descriptive notices, everything 
which ft prints will be specially prepared for its columns 
and by competent hands. With the exception of eclectic 
journals and trade papers, no periodical professing‘a similar 
aim, the publishers say, is issued. It will give a large 
amount of valuable literary information in a compact and 
readable form, and it appeals to those who have little time 
to devote to a literary journal, but who care to know what 
ig going on in the world of books. It is issued monthly, and 
the price is fifty cents a year, 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will shortly publish the 
narrative of the Greely Relief Expedition, by its commander, 
Captain Schley, and Professor J. Russell Soley, of the Navy 
Department, the custodian of the official records. The book 
is entitled “The Rescue of Greely,’’ and in its introductory 
portion reviews the sending out of his original expedition, 
and the two expeditions first sent in search of him—in the 
*“ Neptane’’ in 1882, and the “ Proteus” and “ Yantic” in 
1883. The main narrative is then taken up, and the absorb- 
ing story of the relief is told ; the voyage of the “ Thetis’ 
and the “‘ Bear ;’’ the race of the whalers across Melville 
Bay, and the skilifnl management by which its. dangers 
were escaped ; finally, the finding and the resone of the 
starving men. The volume will be illustrated from the series 
of photographs made by the expedition—some of them 
among finest arctic poqnes over thus reproduced. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Alas for human prejudice! We bave always had a 
remarkable respect and esteem for our famous literary 
friend, whose name, if we might reveal it, would show 
him to be a literary lion, with a very fanciful and 
humorous nature—for alion. We tnew him to be an 
ardent lover of the fine arts, and, as a matter of course, 
-ve mentally embraced the art of music in the category, 
in deference to one of our pet theories that the percep- 
tion of beauty in music, paioting, sculpture, letters, is a 
sort of cousinship which is inevitable, and lies dormant 
in all fine minds, the ultimate expression of it depend- 
ing on the special mental bias of the individual. That 
so closely related a family of graces should ever be 
found Jacking one element of the kinship ia one of these 
fine minds seemed to us to be impossible. But at last 
our theory totters on its foundation, and our literary 
lion has shown his true colors, or, as it seems to us, his 
teeth ; for at the luncheon table, recently, he declared, 
solemnly : ‘‘ Music is, to me, the most trivial of unneces- 
sary accomplishments. It means nothing. Time is 
thrown away in acquiriog it, and it is useless when it is 
acquired. Art, now, is different. I am touched by 
that, and elevated to a——” But Sir Oracle's words 
were now unheeded. Our literary lion was shorn of 
half his strength—to our seeming ; and, in the humilia. 
ting consciousness of our own dejection, we thought 
again—Alas for human prejudice ! 


Ap event of unusual interest to artists, and of unusual 
significance to art interests, occurred on the evening of 
Wednesday, January 7, at the rooms of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in this city. The Harper-Hallgarten Art 
Scholarship was awarded, and Mr. Ernest L. Major was 
the successful competitor to whom the prize was thus 
formally presented in the presence of an audience of 
artists, students, and invited guests. Mr. Major is a 
native of Washington, and has studied for two years at 
the Art Students’ League. He is about twenty-one 
years old. Apart from the pleasant feeling of congratu- 
lation for the young artist which is naturally called 
forth by the occasion, there is a still greater sentiment 
of congratulation for this young organization of artists 
itself, which, from an obecure beginning, has won, by 
force of its own intrinsic excellence of organization, 
method, and management, a superior position as an art 
educator in this country. Its own members have for it 
a bearty affection, and this new means of doing good 
which has been put into its hands is to them a source of 
genuine rejoicing, as well as a stimulator to harder 
work and deeper study. . 

The occasion is also one for congratulating the bene- 
factore—the Jate Mr, Hallgarten and the Messrs. Harper 
—on their supreme good judgment in leaving their gen- 
erous fund, with so few limitations, to the care of an 
art organization, created and mapaged solely by artists, 
who, while they d> not overvalue the quality of home 
study, at the same time do not underestimate the ad- 
vantages of foreign study. Of the need of the latter 
they bave a strong conviction, in view of the dearth of 
a traditional art atmosphere in our new land; and the 
acquisition of sufficient means to place the advantages 
of such study abroad in the hands of one of their 
younger men each year is a well-deserved tribute to 
their previous efforts, and is, moreover, a push in the 
right direction, which it would be well if other would-be 
benefactors of art would take as an example. 


The mention of a ‘‘ club man” does not, asa rule, 
suggest to one’s mind very great devotion to the pursuit 
of any art, except, perhaps, to that of living well. And 
yet here in our own city there is a ‘‘ concatenation of 
circumstances,” as some one has said, which makes it 
possible to conjure up the spirit of a very ardent devo- 
tion to art interests by the mention of the word “‘ club 
man.” There are few people, I think, who fully real- 
ize what a really good art influence is exerted by so in- 
artistic a club—in its general aim and spirit, that is—as 
the Union League. Twice already this season it has 
brought together fine collections of pictures, in one in- 
stance of oll painting, in another of water colors, and 
now for a third time it opens its doors for a view of a 
particularly good collection of oil paintings. Its action 
in the matter of the barbarous Art Tariff, also, has been 
prompt and decisive, and it has actively taken up the 
cause of its repeal. The Lotos Club, also, is a similar 
institution, whose aims are more pronounced in their 
tendency for art; and as many of its members are 
artists of prominences, its periodical exhibitions, and 
“‘lady’s days,” are, in their way, art events. The 
‘club man,” then, is not wholly a useless social append- 
age, when, collectively, his genus is capable of so much 
good at times, and on occasions. 


Said a prominent artist of this city, the other day, in 


the course of a conversation: ‘‘I have, during many 


years of art teaching, and in various other ways, en- 
countered a peculiar form of visual defect which is akin 
to color-blindness. Instead, however, of being insensi- 
ble to a difference in color, these people appear to have 
Jost, if indeed they have ever possessed, the power of 


perceiving clearly defined forms; form-blindness, in 
other words. I have sometimes placed objects in the 
shape of hexagons, or oc'agons, or decagons, or even 80 
common a shape as a pentagon or a five-pointed star, be- 
fore these pupils, as a test, and almost invariably thry 
were unable to distinguish one form from another, even 
when, with careful distinction, the differences were ex- 
plained tothem. Then, again, I have tested them by 
asking one to draw a figure with a certain number of 
sides, and the result in this case would be the same. 
A request to draw a decagon would bring forth a figure 
whose shape has never been, and never could be, named ; 
and if asked to draw a fyuare, the result would be a 
rhomboid, or some fearful atrocity of angles and lines, 
It was very amusing. This fact isa curious one, and I 
do not know whether it has ever been treated scienti ‘ic- 
ally or not. There certainly seems to be a good field 
for scientific investigation in this strange defect, and I 
suspect that the trouble would be found to lie very near 
to that which causes color-blindness, if ever it is investi- 
gated. ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT DRESDEN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I notice a discussion in your columns of German life 
and manners. As thousands of Americans have resided 
for longer or shorter time in Deutschland, the matter 
ought easily to be fully elucidated in your paper. I 
spent the wiater of 1880-81 in Dresden, more for the 
sake of music than anything else—for music and the 
study of the German language. One can hardly write 
or speak the word ‘‘ music” in association with Dresden 
without calling up to mind the thing which principally 
goes with it there—tob.cco smoke. Ugh! the vile odor 
of cheap tobacco poisons the air of concert-rooms, and 
vulgarizes forever the memory of harmonies. With the 
cheap tobacco go beer, jingling of glasses, clatter of 
knives and forks, and the sight of elegant Germans 
feeding. What could be more vulgar than this? You 
must take the most classic and best music in Dresden 
with this awful drawback. The same vulgarity in the 
manners of the concert ha]! is found in the manners of 
the street. For my Jesson in German I used to have to 
cross the bridge between the Old City and New City at 
5 and 6 p.m., and invariably, being not a burly man, 
but a young woman, I was crowded off the narrow 
foot-path into the street, according to the stress of the 
male crowd. The ladies are always shoved to the out- 
side in the sidewalk passings, and if the crowd is great, 
and there is no room for the men and the women, it is 
the women who have to step off into the street until the 
stress is lightened. 

I have just returned from New Orleans, and the 
papers there are full of a discussion as to men smoking 
in the horse-cars. The editcrials condemn it in the 
severest fathion ‘‘ as an outrage on civilization.” What 
would be thought by Americans of smoking during the 
rendition of classic music in a concert-room? Isn’t it 
an outrage on decency ? The men in the New Orleans 
horse-cars always rise and give their seats to a lady who 
is standing. Compare this with the pushing of her into 
the street filled with vehicles, 

Bo I advise any refined American woman to stay at 
home. There is here ample opportunity for study of 
music and languages. My observation was that you 
could spend three-score years and ten—the allotied 
life of man—in an English pension in Dresden, and take 
lessons every day, and not begin to speak the tongue 
with correctness and fluency. If you want to learn 
German you must not do as I did, and as most Amer- 
ican ladies do. You must avoid English pensions and 
hotels, and go to a private German family. Of course 
it would be inexpedient for an unattended lady to go 
to a German pension or hotel. Find out a private 
family, and then submit without murmur to the coarse 
and repellant fare, and live in all loneliness, and, with a 
ccnstant, mighty strife with the language for one whole 
year, and if you are gifted in learning tongues, you 
will be able to speak fairly well. 

People talk of the delicious sense of being abroad te- 
cause they may live in a Dresden pension. There is a 
juggle here of names, I think, and no deliciousness. 
What is a pension? It is simply the name Paris‘ans have 
given to a boarding-house. Surely noonein New York 
would become enthusiastic over boarding-house life. 
Any great enjoyment in a pension would be possible 
only toa lady who was more than disposed to meet 
strangers, men and women, half-way, without regard to 
antecedents. It you are reserved or particular in your 
acquaintances you will find the pension life a lonely one. 
The people you might have liked as companions, gener- 
ally speaking, move quickly on their sight-seeing 
tours, and those you have always about you too often 
belong to a class you cannot like or ought not to like. 

I could add a word about the climate, but I dare say 
my space is already filled. Let me just say that I did 
not see any sunshine at all when I wasin Dresden. It 


was dull, gloomy, windy, and cold, and “rain, rain, 


rain.” Something was said about not wearing an over 
coat there. One of the sights to me, as a New Yorker, 
was the way the men were bewrapped, with heavy and 
clumsy overcoats stretching to their feet and trimmed 
with fur—the most formidably overcoated men I ever 
saw. PAULINE. 


THE STONE WILL CASE. 
Kditor Christian Union : 

Partisahship and professional sympathy are nat- 
ural and blameless save when they lead to inac- 
curacy of statement. Doubtless ‘‘ Observer” is right 
in saying, in your issue of January 1, that the above 
legal contest is ‘‘extraordinary,” and “has a wide in- 
terest for many people. But when he effectually does 
what he aims to avoid, and so presents ‘‘ ex-parte uvi- 
dence” as to necessarily ‘‘confuse and prejudice 


| readers,” the correction of certain of his errors is due 


to truth. Passing by various inaccuracies in the para- 
grapbs relating to the history of Mr. and Mrs. Stone, 
and the making of their wills in 1876, the statement that 
Deacon Page and Mr. Cutler, co-executors and trustees 
with Mr. Willcox, did not favor gifts to ‘‘ charities and 
institutions” is emphatically untrue. It is contradicted 
by the testimony of both gentlemen. Neither by Mrs. 
Stone nor by Mr. Willcox were these gentlemen told of 
the extraordinary ‘‘ peculiar and confidential relations ” 
sustained by him to Mrs. Stone, and for which he was 
receiving a salary from her. His ‘‘surprise” at their 
ignorance of a fact that seems to have been concealed 
from them is bardly justified by the circumstances as 
they appear. Mr. Willcox was not ‘“‘denounced” by 
Messrs. Page and Cutler for ‘‘ undue interest in the 
estate,” but for what they considered an attempt to ig- 
nore them and exercise solely the authority that belonged 
equally to all. The eontestants of the present will 
comprise all the next of kin of Mrs. Stone, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Willcox. No one or two are more 
‘‘ aggressive” than the others ; they stand a unit to ob- 
tain what they believe to be justice. Their ‘large 
gifts” in no instance exceed $56,000, while Mr. Willcox 
and his family obtained from Mrs. Stone $240,000 ; this 
is shown by his own testimony, which ‘‘ Observer” de- 
clares ‘‘strong and accurate.” His testimony also 
avows that all his cash accounts kept of Mrs. Stone’s in- 
come, and presented to her monthly, were by the stubs 
of hie check-book, and his verbal recital of where the 
money had gone. No memorandum or book was left 
with this woman of nearly eighty years by which to 
refresh her memory and verify his statements. There 
are other items of interest which, in fairness, ‘‘ Ob- 
server” should have given along with those he has 
quoted. 

The contestants do not feel that, while Mr. Willcox 
remains uncleared of the stigma of undue infivence, 
the ‘‘most important points” in the case have been 
‘gained by the defendants.” The matter will be pur- 
sued to the end, and a new trial of the will case will 
probably be had in April next. Already suits have 
been entered by the Hon. A. E. Scott and the Hon. R. R. 
Bishop, special administrators, to test the question of 
the validity of the trust investments whereby Mrs. Stone 
transferred all her property to Mr. Willcox and the Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy, subject to the absolute control of Mr. 
Willcox, and on trla) new features of the latter's ‘‘ pe- 
culjar relations ” will be exposed. This fact puts a new 
light on ‘‘Observer’s” paragraph in your issue of 
January 8. Meantime, to quote the fair-minded advice 
of another prominent religious paper, let the readers of 
The Christian Union by all means “ candidly examine 
the testimony,” but reserve judgment until the matter 
has worked itself through and been finally decided. 


Ciara A, GoopENOW 
Boston, January 13. 


THE MORALS OF VIVISECTION. 
[From the London Spectator. 

Several facts have come out concerning the results of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s experiments on the monkey's brain, so much 
vaunted by the ‘“‘Times”’ of Tuesday week, as having led to 
the exact localization of a tumor in a paralytic patient's 
brain. And all these new facts tend to disoredit the value 
attached to these experiments. In the first place, the pa- 
tient on whom the operation was performed has not recov- 
ered, but died from the effect of the operation.” In the 
second place, competext authorities tell us that far better 
guidance is to be found for the localization of brain tumors 


_in the history of clinical cases, followed by post-mortem exam- 


inations of the brain, than in any or all of Dr. Ferrier’s ex- 
periments. Dr. Macewen, of Glasgow, we learn, following 
this guidance, has discovered and removed tumors in the 
brain in several cases with the best results. In the third 
place—and this, we think, the most important point of all 
—far from its being true that Professor Ferrier’s experi- 
ments were mot cruel, they appear to bave been very cruel, 
though performed at first under complete anwsthetics, the 
twenty monkeys operated upon having been transformed 
from gay, intelligent, affectionate creatures into miserable 
sufferers, robbed by one operation after another of all evi- 
dence of mental capacity, sitting in abject melancholy whilu 
they lived, with hands clasped upon their heads, and gener- 
ally dying of meningitis, in the dreadful distress which al- 
ways attends that disease, 
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THE YOUTH OF BERANGER. 


Major Ben. Perley Poore is old enough 
to entertain a vivid impression of Be 
ranger, the great French poet of the peo- 
ple, whom he knew when he himself was 
a ‘‘ festive law-student” in Paris. In his 
‘*Reminiscences of Public Men” Major 
Poore gives this interesting account of a 
visit to Beranger : 

“He resided at Passy, near the house 
inhabited by Franklin when Minister to 
France, in a snug-looking stone house, 
two stories high, with green window- 
shutters, fronting on an unfrequented by- 
street, on the high plot of land where 
Napoleon intended to have built a palace 
forhisson. Ringing at the door, one was 
ushered into a small entry, and, if privi- 
leged, upstairs to the poet’sstudy. It was 
a simply furnished room, with a table in 
the center, covered with books, manu- 
scripts, and the morning’s ‘Corsaire- 
Satan,’ a violent opposition paper. The 
genius loci was a thick-set man, rather 
under the common stature, and slightly 
bowed by time. The prints of him give 
a good idea of his fine bald head, though 
there was more thought on his noble brow, 
more character in his mirth-twinkling 
gray eye, and less sensuality about his 
mouth. His features were regularly full ; 
a rather rubicund complexion was bright- 
ened by a frequent smile, and had you, 
kind reader, met him in an omnibus, you 
would have-set him down as a benevo- 
lent, intelligent old gentleman, with the 
polite manners of the old school. His 
common, stay-at-home garb was a checked 
woolen dressing-gown, black {vest and 
pants, list-woven slippers, and a velvet 
smoking-cap on his head. A cup of cof- 
fee on rising in the morning ; breakfast, 
with meat and wine, at eleven, and dinner 
at five, made up his ordinary routine. 

““*And were you really a printer, 
Monsieur Beranger ?’ said I to the veteran 
song-writer, as we sat chatting in his 
breakfast-room one May morning. ‘ That 
I was,’ he replied, ‘and a good printer, 
too ; nor do I ever take up a book without 
scanning the title-page, for I always ex- 
celled in composing title-pages. Hand- 
bills, too, I used to like to work upon, and 
well remember one blue Monday, when 
all alone in the office, poring over an odd 
volume of poetry, an old farmer came in 
with an order for some auction placards. 
Though I had not been in the office three 
months, I took the composing-stick in 
hand, then locked up my fora, put it to 
press, and, by stepping upon a stool to 
fly the frisket, worked off the job, pre 
senting my master the next morning with 
a specimen, and the money I had re- 
ceived. He was so pleased, good man! 
that he gave me the money and half a 
day to spend it in, and a happy half day 
it was.’ 

‘‘This was in the office of M. Laisne, 
at Peronne, and Beranger must then have 
been about fifteen years of age, having 
first seen the light in Paris, on the 17th 
of August, 1780. His father, who was a 
journeyman tailor, inhabited a small 
chamber in the Rue Montorgueil, so famed 
for its piscatory delicacies, where the boy- 
hood of the poet was passed in extreme 
indigence. A place as stable-boy was at 
last provided for him by a pious old aunt 
at Peronne, but he was soon sent to her 
house in disgrace, having neglected his 
horses to read Voltaire. It was a sultry 
summer day, nor had he received a tithe 
of the scolding in store for him, ere the 
coming up of a thunderstorm sent off the 
old lady to sprinkle her house with holy 
water, to ward off the lightning. Thecul- 
prit stood at the door to enjoy the scene, 
and the electric fluid striking a tree hard 
by, he was felled to the floor by the shock. 
Coming to his senses, he cried out to his 
aunt, who was telling her pater nosters on 
her knees by his side, ‘ Well, what is your 
holy water good for? The horror- 
stricken devotee turned him out-of-doors 
on the spot, and when, a few days after- 
ward, he entered M. Lajisne’s printing- 
office, all good boys ix Peronne had been 
told to shun him, as incorrigibly wicked.’ 


SCISSORS AND PASTE. 

Judicious use of the scissors and paste- 
brush, when confined within proper 
limits, isa partof good journalism. What 
can be done by it alone is told by the Eng- 
lish correspondent of the ‘‘ Evening Post :” 

‘In many out-of-the-way villages the 
‘Christian World’ and the ‘Police 
News’ are the only papers to be obtained 
for love or money, and among the class 
which delights in the record of deeds of 
blood and violence the latter is quite a 
Bible. The front page is ‘drawn’ by one 
man who is paid twenty pounds per week 
for the job, and the man who arranges the 
letterpress and wields the scissors and 
paste receives a similar salary. There is 
not a line of original matter in the whole 
paper. About 300,000 is the weekly cir- 
culation, which yields a princely income 
from the original outlay of £200 about 
twelve years ago. 

‘‘I mentioned just now the ‘Christian 
World,’ and this is another instance of 
successful scissors-and-paste journalism, 
although I would not wish to convey the 
idea that this widely read religious paper 
never contains any original matter. Mr. 
James Clarke, its present proprietor, 
bought it fora mere song—lI believe for 
£150—when the concern was in a very 
bad finaneial position. Now the circula- 
tion is a quarter of a million copies weekly ; 
besides which the proprietor runs several 
other papers, the printing of which gives 
constant employment to one of the largest 
firms in London. The ‘Christian World’ 
is not a particularly brilliant publication, 
but it has a wonderful lot of advertise- 
ments. Every pious grocer or shoemaker 
who wants an equally pious assistant,every 
owner of a quack nostrum, every ‘coupon’ 
dodger, rushes into the ‘ Christian World ’ 
asacapital medium. ‘ Wanted, a young 
man to look after a house, of the Wesley- 
an persuasion,’ ‘Must fear the Lord and 
be able to carry three hundred weight,’ 
‘Low salary, but all the advantages of a 
Christian family,’ etc., are fair samples of 
the kind of thing which graces the adver- 
tising columns of the ‘Christian World.’ 
Everybody who wants to secure country 
servants at low wages makes use of this 
journal. It is a great favorite wlth the 
female Dissenter, who admires hugely the 
namby-pamby ‘ novels’ which it contains, 
and which are now issued in a ‘ Family 
Circle Edition.’ 

“‘ But for sheer impudence in journal- 
ism of the scissors-and-paste order, a 
weekly paper called ‘Tit Bits’ certainly 
bears off the palm. Some genius dis- 
covered that English newspapers were 
very heavy, and that there were hosts of 
people who would buy a journal which 
did not require much reading and was free 
from a lot of to-be-continued-in-our-next 
stories. He also found that there was a 
vast amount of amateur literary talent 
which could be ‘exploited’ for next to 
nothing. Sixteen pages of odds ani] ends, 
anecdotes, short tales, cuttings from other 
papers, etc., are served up for one penny. 
Each week a guinea prize is offered for 
the best ‘ bit’ sent in, the right to publish 
any or all being reserved. By this means 
Mr. Newnes, the proprietor and editor, 
gets all his ‘copy’ very cheaply, and at 
the same time interests a large clientele in 
his paper, which, to tell the truth, is a 
mighty poor specimen of a journal. But 
the concern is a great commercial success, 
and the sublime impudence of a man who 
can get all his ‘copy’ sent him by his 
readers cannot be toomuch admired. An 
average of about 3,000 ‘ bits,’ more or less 
original, pour in every week ; one of these 
‘bits’ costs a guinea, the remainder cost 
nothing. Mr. Newnes and his office boy 
cut and paste up the paper, and Mr. 
Newnes pockets £300 per week net profit 
from the little venture. Occasionally a 
bigger prizeis given. Six months agn the 
proprietor offered a house as a prize for 
the best tale, original orselected. A soldier 
at Canterbury came across something in- 
teresting ina book he was reading, copied 
it out, and sent it to Mr. Newnes. It 
happened to please that gentleman’s 
critical literary taste, and the son of Mars 


became the proud possessor of a seven- 
roomed house upon the sole condition that 
he called it Tit Bits Villa. No less than 
84,000 persons competed for the prize. | 
The paper is only a year or two old, and 
yet there is probably only one other paper 
in the world, the Paris ‘ Petit Journal,’ 
which has a larger circulation.” 


A STORY ABOUT LYMAN BEECHER. 


A contributor to a religious contempo- 
rary says that he heard the followiag 
story from Dr. Beecher’s own lips: 
“While I was in Boston my health 
failed, and the doctors sent me out on 
a fishing-smack to get the rest and sea 
air. One Sunday morning the fishermen 
went into port, and just as we landed I 
heard the church bells ringing. It wasa 
small village, and though I was cov- 
ered all over with fish-scales,"and looked 
like a fright, I thought I would go up to 
the church and slip into a corner near the 
door and hearasermon. Well, I did so, 
and tried to bury my face in my cloak, so 
as not to be recognized. But the preacher, 
whom I had met at association meetings, 
knew, me, and came down and urged me 
to preach for him. I told him no; that I 
was forbidden to preach by my physician, 
and he went back to the pulpit. He read 
a first-rate essay on repentance, gave all 
the philosophy of it and some fine illus- 
trations, and then stopped. He didn’t 
put on any snapper; he didn’t tell his 
hearers that they were sinners, and ought 
to repent. I could not stand that, so I 
started up the aisle, forgot even to throw 
off my cloak. I flung the fish-scales from 
it all over the congregation. They thought 
that I was acrazy man. But before they 
could stop me I was on the pulpit stairs, 
and began totalk. I preached repentance 
as a personal duty for fifteen minutes with 
all my might. I guess they found out 
pretty soon that I wasn't crazy. As soon 
as I got through with my application, I 
dismissed the congregation, and, turning 
to the young minister, [ said: ‘Sir, you 
ought to be hung.’ ‘ Why, Dr. Beecher, 
what do you mean?’ ‘Mean! This is 
what I mean, that any man who would 
preach a sermon about repentance as you 
did, this morning, and not put any snapper 
on the end of it—not exhort his hearers to 
repent—ought to be hung.’ The young 
man excused himself by saying that he in- 
tended to extemporize an application, but 
the Doctor's presence embarrassed him so 
that it was all driven out of his head. 
And the Doctor replied that since he 
drove one application out of the preacher's 
head, it was right and proper for him to 
drive another into the people’s heart. So 
they shook hands and made friends. But 
the Doctor, having told the story, expa- 
tiated in his happiest vein upon the appll- 
cation as an essential part of the sermon. 
He ended by turning to me, the only 
theologue present, and saying: ‘ What- 
ever you leave out of or off from your ser- 
mons, always be sure to have a good 
snapper at thoend. Don’t wind up with 
a plece of poetry, or some beautiful illus- 
tration, but with an earnest appeal to the 
conscience and to the heart.’ That was 
good advice. I have never forgotten it. 
I trust that I have profited by it, and re- 
call it here and now, that it may help the 
brethren who read this letter to carry out 
in their preaching Nathan’s and Dr. 
Beecher’s ideal of a finished sermon.” 


A MEMORIAL OF ELIJAH’S ALTAR. 


An interesting discovery on Mount Car- 
mel is described by Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant in a recent number of ‘‘ The Church- 
man:” ‘‘We are approaching that spot 
celebrated in Bible story where Elijah 
sacrificed before the prophets of Baal, and 
where tradition has placed the altar where 
he called down the divine fire, and which 
commands one of the most extensive and 
interesting panoramic views in Palestine, 
including almost every point of note in 
Galilee, Within the last year the Carmel- 
ites have erected a church on the lofty 
bluff where this event is supposed to have 


occurred, and which, rising abruptly 


“bove the plain of Esdraelon to a height 
of 1,600 feet, forms the southeast angle of 
the mountain, and is a conspicuous object 
from far and wide. Buta moment’s re- 
flection will convince us that tradition is 
not correct in assigning this lofty pinnacle 
as the scene of the occurrence, for we are 
told that the prophet ‘said to his servant, 
Go up now, look toward the sea. And he 
went up and looked, and said, There is 
nothing. And he said, Go again seven 
times.’ Now, there would have been no 
occas!on for Elijah to have given any such 
directions to his servant had the altar 
heen at the place supposed, for the sea is 
in full vie-v of it, from Athlit to Cesarea ; 
it is evident, therefore, from the words 
‘Go up,’ that the altar was at a lower ele- 
vation. The late Dean Stanley has con- 
jectured that the spot might have been on 
a plateau a little lower down, where there 
isa well on the south slope of the mount- 
ain; but it has seemed to me more likely 
that it was a sort of low amphitheater, 
which, on account of its greater area, would 
have been far better adapted for so great a 
multitude as that which was assembled to 
witness the discomfiture of the false proph- 
ets, and which lies to the west a little be- 
low Mahkraka, and completely concealed 
from the sea view. There isa point withia 
a few minutes of what would be the cen- 
ter of this plain from which the sea is 
clearly visible. And, curiously enough, 
hiddeg away in the brushwood, I came 
here upon a massive erection of squate 
slabs of stone, each averaging eighteen 
inches square, and eight or nine inches 
thick, which, placed on one another with- 
out cement, make a rude table about 
twelye feet long and four feet high. 
I do not, of course, pretend that this 
was the original altar, which it is recorded 
was destroyed at that time, but I am at a 
loss to conjecture what purpose it could 
have served ; and its position was so ex- 
actly that which might have suited the 
occasion, that the idea was suggested to 
me by finding it here, that it may be the 
remains of some crection put up in Jewish 
times to commemorate the event. There 
isa path leading from it directly to the 
Kishon, at the point where the Tel-el-Ku- 
sis, or Hill of the Priests, rises from the 
margin of the brook, and which owes its 
name to the tradition that it was the scene 
of the execution of the false prophets. 
This portion of the mountain was evi- 
dently the most populous and most richly 
cultivated in former times, as it is to this 
day the most beautiful.” 


THE BRITISH CROWNS. 


The British crown is not the property 
of Queen Victoria, but of the nation. All 
the crown jewels are kept in the Tower of 
London. The room in which they are 
kept is a ground-floor apartment, with 
somber stone walls eight feet in thick- 
ness. It is small, and in its center stands 
& huge, iron-barred cage, oblong in 
shape, and risinz nearly to the ceiling. 
Within this cage isa stand, terrace-topped, 
and covered with velvet which was at one 
time white. At the extreme top is the 
crown made for Victoria. Below it, on 
one side, is the crown of the Prince of 
Wales, and on the other that of the last of 
the Stuarts, the four Georges, and Will- 
fam IV. One crown had served very 
well for all of these men, but when, in 
1837, the royal headgear had to be put 
upon a woman's head, it was of course 
much too large, and a new one bad to be 
made. Besides the crowns, there are in 
the collection the royal wand, a solid gold 
stick three feet seven inches in length ; the 
royal communion service, three large 
fonts, all of solid gold, out of which the 
royal children are baptized ; besides nu- 
merous other valuable presents that have 
in times past been presented to the State by 
friendly sovereigns. The entire collection 
is valued at $15,000,000, much of which 
sum is represented in the rare stones 
that grace the crowns and scepter, the 
famous Kohinoor, the second largest din- 


mond in the world, being one of them.— 
[Philadelphia Press, 
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. fluid forms a solid straight column, six inches in diam- 


. geysers of the Yellowstone on fire, and you can form 


_ which occurred on Friday to a Dundee workman. He 
was engaged in putting up a large safe, and, getting 
. inside, incontinently shut the door, which has a self 

. acting lock. Fortunately for him, the key was at Bir- 
. mingham, and was sent off in response to a telegram, so 


‘State, reduced drunkennets and crime, and it yields 


_ pocket, and the door have had no aperture? Writers 
_of the realistic dramas of to-day ee use 


6, 1784.—The inhabitants of this parish met, pursuant to 
adjournment, and passed the following vote: Voted, To 


- coffee, and twenty-eight pounds of sugar, to raise the 
‘ meeting-house. Voted, That Nathaniel Conant was 
desired to procure said articles.” 


"will that bis widow should be paid an annuity of the 
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OHRISTLAN UNION. _ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


What the slave trade in Africa really is, even at 
the present day, may be cénceived from the following 
description given by Mr. Stanley in a lecture on the 
Lower Congo: ‘‘ In a small camp 300 fighting men kept 
in manacles and fetters, 2,300 naked women and chil- 
dren, their poor bodies incrusted with dirt, all ema- 
ciated and weary through much misery. Here was the 
net result of the burning of 118 villages and the devas- 
tation of forty-three districts, to glut the avaricious 
soul of a man who had constituted himself chief of a 
district some 200 miles higher up. Though over seven- 
ty-five years old, here he was prosecuting his murderous’ 
business, having shed so much human blood in three 
months that, if collected into a tank, it might have 
sufficed to drown him and all his thirty wives and con- 
cubines. Those 2.300 slaves would have to be trans- 
ported over 200 miles in canoes, and such as could not be 
fed would die, and perhaps 800—perhaps 900—of all the 
number would ever reach their destination.” 


The way in which high license works is thus told by 
the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune :” ‘‘ Wherever a high whisky- 
tax law has been tried it bas found favor and support. 
The Illinois $500 Jaw is growing stronger every day in 
the confidence of the people. In scores of places where 
there is a strong temperance sentiment the tax is much 
higher than the State minimum of $500, and ranges 
from that up to $1,200, the effect being to greatly reduce 
the number of dramshops and improve their character, 
and making the survivors quiet and orderly. The brief 
period of the Scott law in Ohio reduced the number of 
saloons in the State by 3,000, and wiped out of exist- 
ence many of the low dives and cross-road grog-shops. 
The Illinois law has abolished abeut 4,000 saloons in the 


fully four millions of dollars to the various municipali- 
ties, beginning with Chicago, where the revenue derived 
from the tax is $1,500,000 a year.” 


A burning oil-well is a most beautiful sight. A writer 
thus describes the burning of the great 25,000-barrel well 
at Thorn Creek: ‘‘ So great is the force with which the 
oil leaves the well that the flame cannot get nearer than 
ten feet from the ground. From the mouth of the well 
to the point where the flame begins, the amber colored 


eter, and shining like burnished gold. At the height 
of 100 feet the column {is probably not over five feet in 
diameter, but at 200 feet it spreads out into a cloud of 
overhanging flame, from which fiery streamers extend 
earthward like the drooping branches of a willow. The 
effect is indescribably grand. Imagine the greatest of the 


some conception of this burning well.” 


A sayirg is going about the papers, attributed to a 
Michigan millionaire, that ‘‘ there are only three real, 
substantial things that you can get out of life, and the 
man who has these at the required intervals is as well 
off as the 1ichest. The three realities are a full stomach, 
a good suit of clothes, and a bed to sleepin.” An ex- 
change pithily adds: ‘‘ According to this gentleman, an 
oyster muft be as well off as he is. That delightful 
bivalve usually has a full stomach,.a suit of clothes 
adapted to his residence, and a most comfortable bed to 
sleep in. The oyster idea of existence, however, is not 
attractive to everybody. There are people who still 
think that there are realities in life beyond food and 
clothes and sleep.” 


All the details of a horrible tragedy, says the London 
‘*Globe,” are supplied by the details of an accident 


that he was not more than thirty hours inside. But 
could anything more hideous have happened than the 
chance that he should have had the key in his own 


of the situation. 

The parish records of the town of Alfred, Me., con- 
tain the following resolution, which shows how they 
raised meeting-houses in the ‘‘ good old times :” ‘‘April 


purchase two barrels of rum, one barrel of pork, four 
bushels of beans, ten gallons of molasses, ten pounds of 


_A Boston millionaire, recently deceased, directed in his 


value of her weight in pure gold. The lady’s weight 
" proved to be 1,161 ounces. troy, or about eighty-eight 
_ pounds avoirdupois, and as pure gold is worth $20.67 


" per ounce, her yearly income will be about $24,000, An 


exchange remarks that if the annuity were only change- 
able each year, as the widow's weight increased or de. 
creased, she would ‘‘ have something to live for.” 


A Snow-shoe Club in Winnipeg formed the idea of 
having an ice carnival after the fashion made famous in 
Montreal. But when they came to call upon the rail- 
roads to contribute to the scheme, they were earnestly 
advised to abandon the project, on the ground that “the 
publication of the pictures of ice palaces, snow-shoers, 
and people robed in furs was calculated to do the 
country an injury, and the circulation of such pictures 
abroad had done and was doing a serious injury.” 


Itis proposed to erect at the next Paris World’s Ex- 
hibition a tower, the heivht of which will be immensely 
greater than that of anything ever erected by man—1,100 
feet—almost exactly double that of the Washington 
Monument. The architect, M. Bourdais, who built the 
Trocadero Palace at the last Paris Exhibition, believes it 
quite possible to attain that great height by using por- 
phyry for the lower part of the structure. 


Probably as curious an article of export as is often 
carried in an ocean steamer was lately taken out to 
New Zealand. It consisted of a consignment of ‘‘ bum- 
ble-bees.” At present clover does not “‘ seed” in that 
country, though it grows readily, because there are no 
bnmble-bees to fertilize the flowers. The importer 
hopes that the bumble-bees will save him $5,000 a year 
in clover seed. 


A French doctor lately read a paper before the French 
Academy of Medicine in which he maintained that more 
people are buried alive than die from shipwreck. He 
expressed the opinion that one person in every 5,000 is 
buried alive. Estimates like these must be received 
with a good many grains of allowance for the exagger- 
ations of a man with a hobby. 


An Epglish bridegroom sent by mail seventy-eight 
boxes of wedding cake, at an expense of twenty dollars. 
Not quite a dozen of the boxes reached their destination 
intact, the rest containing only the cards and a few 
crumbs. ‘The General Post-Office instituted an inquiry, 
but with no result. It is thought that, in the slang of 
the day, the British postal clerks ‘‘ take the cake.” 


Here is the pleasant little obituary notice written of the 
editor of a Western paper by a brother journalist: ‘‘ The 
picture of Thenardier in ‘ Les Miserables,’ where he softly 
rubs his hands together, and ina low voice murmurs, 
‘Good, he is going te corrupt me,’ would do for a Mar- 
riott. Like most rogues, he asserted that his journal was 
independent.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subsoriber sending an inquiry on any eulject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will bs given as promptly as 


In your issue of 11th instant, in at, in testy to “ A Dakota Subscrib- 
er,” with regard to future punishment, you say, “* The Script- 
ural doctrine of future punishment is not that God punishes 
everlastingly the sins of a lifetime, but that punishment wil! last 
as long assin laste, and he who remains inoorrigble will there- 
fore remain under the just condemnation of God.” 

The inference is, that a reconciliation between the unrepentant 
sinner and God may take place beyond the grave. I should like 
to believe it possible, but cannot reconcile to this view what 
appears to be the plain teachings of our Lord to the contrary, 
notably in the case of the parable of the‘ rich man and Lazarus,” 
Luke xvi., 19-31, and in his representations of the proceedings 
and consequences of the day of judgment, Matt. xxv., 31-46. 
Will you please explain these passages, and much oblige 

Maocon, Ga. R. F. B. 

In our judgment, the New Testament, and especially 
Christ, teaches that there is a Final Judgment, after which 
there is no more redemption ; Christ’s redemptive work 
then comes toanend. But this final judgment is habitually 
represented as coming at the end of the world, not at death 
foreach man. See, for example, the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew. The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is not 
inconsistent with this, which is the general teaching of 
Scripture, although in the drama of that parable no interval 
is indicated as taking place after death before judgment ; 
nor, indeed, is there any indication of any general judgment. 
No one parable teaches all truth. Whether there are any 
redemptive influences beyond the grave and before the final 
judgment, and, if so, what they are, is not, in our judgment, a 
matter of clear revelation; though there are some passages 
which can be cited in apparent favor of either side of the 
question. 


1. I shoul@ ike to know something about Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
“ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge "—the price of the 
book ; where obtained ; something of its contents; if of value 
to a Sabbath-school teacher; comparative size with Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


2. What iste bet ; 0, rice, wher 


to be obtained ? 

8, Can you tell me of any on book. _ history of the 
world, or of ancient history, that ) entertaining to a 
young girl about fourteen years old? , also. I cannot 


close without saying that I am both inathucted and benefited by 

-1.'“ The Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
Abbott and T. J. Conant, is published by. wie ares 437 


prs, New, York; price, It isa large oofaro, of 
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pages. It was designed for unprofessional 
readers, the household and Sunday-school, and has as its 
object “‘ to furnish information on all religious topics, in a 
clear, compact, and popular form.’’ 2. All things consid- 
ered, probably Dr. Thomas’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary ”’ 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ; large quarto; sheep, 
$10). Fer persons who are of great importance, the encyclo- 
pedias (Appleton’s, for instance) are satisfactory. A great 
English biographical dictionary is now being prepared under 
the general supervision of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 3. Ander- 
son’s “ Manual of Universa! History ’’ (New York: Clark & 
Maynard) is a good book of the kind. 


Twice, by the same object, I have seen a shadow cast directly, 
or nearly so, toward thesun. The second time was thissummer, 
the first about three years before. 

Rather to the northwest of my dwelling stands a small house 
used as a granary ; to the east of this a beautiful hickory tree, one 
foot indiameter. On the occasions alluded to, the sun being 25° 
or 30° above the western horizon, I was surprised to see the 
shadow of this tree thrown against the eastern wallof the build- 
ing. On looking up for the causw of this, to me, unique phe- 
nomenon, it was found that the light was reflected from a very 
brilliant cloud somewhat northeastward from the tree, and (say, 
50° above the horizon. The same thing occurred a second time, 
as above stated. I donot remember reading or hearing of a case 
precisely like this, though such may often occur. It long ago 
seemed probable to me that the movement on the dial of Ahaz 
might be explained, similarly, by reflected light—the miraculous 
element being mainly in the mental or spiritual condition co- 
incident therewith. NEREUS MENDENHALL, M. D. 

Waermineter, Guilford Co,, N. C. 

This seems to us a not improbable method of accounting 
for the miracle, for which modern commentators have 
generally endeavored to account without the violent sup- 
position entertained by ancient commentators, that the 
earth actually turned back upon its axis, an event so en- 
tirely outef harmony with God’s general method of action 
as to be entirely incredible. 


In your last issue, November 27, you remark (in an article 
headed ** Thomas Carlyle’s Religion "’): “* The best fruit of natural 
religion is a Job,a John the Baptist, a Thomas Carlyle.” 

I cannot view the two former, in the light the Holy Scripture 
gives concerning them, as the “fruit of natural religion,” for 
among the many good and precious words recorded of him—Job 
—not the least so are those of Job xix., 25, ** For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” etc. ; and as to John the Baptist, seems to me 
he had atolerably good idea of the business he had ia hand when 
he sa'd (Matt. ili., 11), I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance, but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shal! buptize you with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Surely he knew God, by faith in- 
spired of God, and his son Jesus Christ, of whom he was the fore- 
runner. 

I write this, believing that, if so disposed, you will give a satis- 
factory explanation of your view in the matter. W. D. M. 

We think the indications are that Job lived prior to or 
outside of any written revelation ; and intimations of im- 
mortality and spiritual faith in God, analogous to those 
found in his utterances, are to be found in the writings of 
the best pagans. John the Baptist was not properly a fruit 
of natural religion, but of the Jewish; he had the full bene- 
fit of Jewish, but not of Christian, revelation. 


1, Was it not William E. Gladstone that gave the “ Disestab- 
lishment Act” to Ireland, by which the Episcopal, or State, 
Church was disendowed ? 

2. Did he not give the Irish people a “ land act"? 

8. Who was it granted them the national school system? or did 
it come to them as subjects of Her Majesty ? 

4. Who gave them Civil Service Reform—I mean which was 
Prime Minister, Gladstone or Disraeli? 

5. Under which of their leaderships was the purchase system 
in the English Army abolished ? 

6. Under whose leadership was the Ballot Act introduced ? 

HiiisB0R0’ Brivez, N. H. R.L M. 

1. Yes. 2. Yes; the present land act, giving the tenants 
a right to their tenancy by law, and determining the rate of 
rent by courts of arbitration, is a product of his administra- 
tion. 8. The moneys resulting from disestablishment were 
directed into educational channels for the benefit of the Irish 
people. 4. Gladstone initiated Civil Service Reform by what 
are known as Orders in Council. It has been adopted by 
Parliament in various acts. 5. Under Gladstone, in spite of 
strenuous opposition from the House of Lords, and by Royal 
Warrant. 6. The ballot has been extended at various times, 
under both Liberal and Conservative administrations. 


Are fishing and pleasure-riding on Sunday violations of one of 
the commandments? Is there any difference between them as 
to degree of sinfulness ? PIscaToR. 

New York. 

Under the Christian dispensation, the Sabbath is a gift to 
be used in that way which will best prepare for the highest 
and best work for God and humanity in the week following. 
In applying this principle, however, two considerations 
must be borne in mind: 1. That the individual must con- 
sider, not himself merely, but the general effect on the com- 
munity of any proposed line of action ; 2, That he must keep 
always pre-eminent before his mind the highest spiritual re- 
sults in character, not merely the immediate results on the 
secular work of the week. Applying these principles, in our 
judgment neither fishing nor pleasure-riding are desirable 
Sabbath occupations. 


What should I ask the Father through Jesus Christ ; and what 
the Son as a distinct personality? I get perplexed 

Monrciam, Fila. E. D. 

We ask for Christ’s sake, not because we are to suppose 
that God is hard to be entreated, and would not answer for 
his own sake. David asks God to forgive him for his own 
name’s sake ; and we may do the same. But we are brought 
into oneness, as sons of God, through the redemption that 


,| is in Christ Jesus, and we ask as sons when we ask in his 


| Bame, and for the victory of his redeeming love among 
d when we ask for his sake. It is another way of 


, Not our will, but thy will of infinite love, be done. 
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MISSIONARIES FOR AFRICA. 


N Tuesday of the present week there sailed for 
Africa, on the ‘‘ City of Montreal,” from the port 
of New York, a party of missionaries known as the 
aylor African Expedition, probably the largest 
that wver safled from New York: there were forty 
en, and fifteen children. They are from va- 
us States, and represent various vocations—ministcrs, 
hers, physicians, and others. On their arrival at Liv- 
erpool, they will sail directly for the west coast of Africa, 
and will then journey 1,000 miles into the interior. Mr. 
Richard Grant, who represents the Bishop in the busi- 
ness arrangements for the expedition, rays that stores 
for the use of the missionaries have been coming into 
their rooms for weeks. Firearms have been presented 
to the party by prominent firms ; thirty-three thousand 
yards of cotton cloth, which is the currency of the coun- 
try, have been presented by several firms, and various 
other commodities that will be most useful in their new 
homes. This party are, in fact, colonists, who go to eettle 
for life among the natives. Missionaries will be settled 
at intervals of a hundred miles from the coast to the in- 
terior, the idea being to establish a line of commupica- 
tion, and even then it will require three montbs for 
word to reach Loando, on the coast, from the extreme 
outpost on the line. All the members of the party 
are volunteers, and most of them have arrived in the 
city during the week to be in readiness for their journey. 
Services were held day and evening in several of the 
Brooklyn churches where the members of the party 
were cared for. All of them are enthusiastic and hope- 
ful of the success of their project. The following 
are the names of some of them: The Rev. A. E, 
Withey, wife, and four children ; the Rev. Ross Taylor. 
son of Bishop Taylor, wife, and three children, and 
Peter Jansen, of California ; the Rev. Levi D. Johnson, 
of Iowa ; Dr. W. R. Summers, Minn.; Clarence Daven- 
port, Ill.; F. B. Northam, Conn.; Charles Murray Mc- 
Lean, the Rev. Joseph Wilkes, wife, and daughters, 
Mich.; Miss Delia Reese, Ind.; Miss Mattie Worth, 
Dr. Mary R. Myera, C, L. Miller, Baltimore ; C. A. 
Radcliff, H. C. McKinley, G. T. House, and G. P. 
Mackey, of Cincinnati; Eli Chatelain, N. Y.; C. W. 
Gordon, Lynn, Mass.; W. H. Mead, wife and six chil- 
dren, 8S. J. Mead, Misses Annie and Albertha Mead, 
Vt.; the Rev. N. Willis and wife, of Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. L. 8. Fisher, Auburn, N.Y.; W. P. Donson, N.J, 
and C. N. Rudolph, Brooklyn. Much interest has 
been aroused, that will continue after the party have 
reached their destination. The people among whom this 
party will settle have never been reached by missionaries. 
In a report read before the Geographical Society of 
Germany it was stated that this nation numbers about 
two millions, are peaceable, and live in huts, grouped 
inlarge towns. The people will be taught to read pho- 
netically; the Bibles carried out for the use of the natives 
are in phonetic print. Bishop Taylor sailed some time 
since to make arrangements for the reception of this 
party, and to attend a missionary conference which will 
be held in Liberia, January 29. 


PaRsonaGe Founp.—The movement inaugurated by the 
Congregational Union, and pushed forward so vigorously 
by Secretary Cobb and Dr, Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, to secure parsonages for missionaries in the West, 
has now secured $19,831.53. Who will give the $5,175 
necessary to make up the $25,000 proposed? In the way 
this fund is to be managed, it is estimated that this will be 
adequate to help on the building of more than fifty par- 


gonages year. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


=— Edhtors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The seventeenth annual meeting of the Women’s Board 
of Foreign Missions was held in Mount Verron Church, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, Mrs. Albert 
Bowker in the chair. Attendance was large and the in- 
terest of a high order. The number of branch organiza- 
tions is twenty-two. ‘ Life and Light”’ hasa circulation of 
~ over 18,000, and the “ Mission Dayspring” of nearly 20,000. 
The Board employs ninety-five missionaries and assistant 
missionaries, has eighty-five Bible women, and has under its 
charge twenty-nine boarding-schools and 171 village schools. 
On motion of Mrs. Horner Fairbanks the following officers 
were unanimously elected: President, Mrs. Albert Bowker ; 
Correspondirg Secretaries, Mre. J. A. Haskell, Mrs. J. 
Frederic Hill ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 8. Brainard Pratt , 
Home Secretary, Miss Abbie B. Child; Secretary of the 
Bureau Exchange, Miss E. Harriet Stanwood ; Treasarer, 
Miss Emma Carruth; Anditor, J. A. Felt, Esq., Boston. 
‘Wednesday evening an immense andience assembled, 
oyer which Dr. 8. E. Herrick presided, who greeted the 
women most cordially. Dr. Judson Smith made an address 
of salutation in bebalf of the American Board, after which 
Mrs. Layyah Barakat thrilled the audience by the story of 
her early life and degradation, and the account of the 
transforming power of Christianity over her. Miss Stan- 
wood, on Thursday, read an admirable paper entitled 
“‘ Through Darkness to Light.” Mrs. Kate P. Williams, of 
the Constantinople Home, addressed the meeting, and Miss 
Jane Chapin spoke of the work In Pekin. A metrical 


version of the Legend of the Miazeen, by Miss A. B. Child, 
founded on a story written by Mrs. Emily Judson, giving a 
picture of the life of women in the East, was finely read by 
Miss Sarah Forsyth. Miss V. A. Clarkson, a missionary of 
Kobe, Japan, gave an account of the work there. The 
meetings throughout were full of interest. The Board 
has accepted an invitation to hold its next annual meeting 
in Providence, R. I. 

—At the annual meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
held at Hotel VendOme Wednesday evening, the Hon. 
R. M. Morse, Jr., was chosen President for the ensuing year. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke read a paper on ‘The Pres- 
ent Attitude and Outlook of Unitarianisam in the United 
States.’’ He showed that while the Unitarian Association 
twenty-five years ago had a constituency of 250 societies, it 
now has 350; that the contributions of twenty-five years 
ago were only some $4,000, while the past year they have 
been over $32,000, together with $150,000 that has been 
subscribed to build the new denomination house in Boston. 

—The Rev. G. A. Gordon preached a missionary sermon 
January 11,in the Old South Church, developing forcibly 
the attitude of Japan toward Christianity. The response 
from the pews was a contribution of some $7,500 

—An ecclesiastical council, of which Dr. E. B. Webb was 
moderator, called to advise the E Street Church in South 
Boston, as to the propriety of the church continuing to 
employ the Rev. J. L. Woodruff as its minister, owing to 
reports affecting his ministerial standing, found, first, that 
Mr. Woodruff bas no ministeral standing; second, that 
he appears not to be worthy of such standing. He came 
from Rhode Island to South Boston some months ago. He 
came formerly from Maryland. 

—The quar.erly meeting of the Society of Friends, which 
includes the members of the monthly meetings in Boston, 
Salem, and Amesbury, Weare and Seabrook, N. H., met inthe 
Pine Street Meeting-House, in Salem, January 15, about 
300 being present. The neighborhood of Whittier has 
considerable Quaker stock left. 

—At the annual meeting of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, lately held in Boston, the report 
showed that during the past year the cases of 5,508 children 
had been before the Society. Of these, 770 have been placed 
in better homes. 

—The Rev. H. E. Goddard, pastor of the New Church of 
Brockton, Maes., was recently overcome by gas which es- 
caped from a rubber tube leading to a light on the pulpit, 
while be was delivering a Sunday evening lecture. 

—For some time past the Methodist Society of Plymouth, 
N. H., bas been holding a series of special religious services. 
Prayer-meetings are held at 2 p.m., and preaching services in 
the evening. 

—At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Total Abati- 
nence Society, held in Boston last week, the Secretary, B. R. 
Jewell, reviewed the work of the Society for the past four- 
teen years in bis report. The employment of colporteurs 
was recommended by the report of a special committee, and 
the report was adopted. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, the Hon. Oliver Ames; Vice-Presidents, the 
Hon. Wm. Claflin, the Hon. J. D. Long, the Hon. E. 8. 
Tobey, the Hon. Thomas Talbot, the Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 
the Hon. E. ©. Fitz, the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., the Rev. 
D. Dorchester, D.D.,the Hon. B. B. Johnson, the Hon. E. 
A. Morse, the Hon. R. F. Frost; Secretary and Treasurer, 
B. R. Jewell; Clerk of the Corporation, Miss A. F. Eaton. 

—The Presbyterian Church of Windham, N. H., observed 
its centennial and dedicated its church Janvary 14. The 
exercises were unusually interesting, and were attended by 
many residents and former members of the society from 
abroad. 

—The Rev. Edward Norton, pastor of the Congregational 
Charch of Quincy, Mass , will start the last of this month 
on a six months’ trip through Europe and the Holy Land. 

—Last week the thirty-tnird anniversary of the Park Street 
Young Men’s Union Prayer-Meeting was observed in the 
vestry of the church. 

—Dr. Calkins is to give lectures on physiology and hygiene 
once a week, for six weeks, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Springfield, Mass. 
The first lecture occurs February 8. 

—The Sunday services in the Opera-House, Holyoke, 
Maas., are attended by large audiences. 

—Rev. W. H. Adams bas started an evening school at 
West Warren, Mass. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Springfield, 
Mass., has been presented with a handsome Bible by the 
local Women’s Christian Association. 

—During the past year the Central Baptist Church of 
Westfield, Mass., added to its membership sixteen by letter 
and forty-two by profession. 

—The Universalist Club of Boston held its annual meeting 
last week. The club is in a flourishing condition financially, 


Springfield, Mass., January 5, is meeting with every encour- 
agement. The course of study was given in The Christian 
Union some two or three weeks since. Full information of 
the methods and conditions of entrance can be obtained 
from the Rev. 8. L. Merrill, 144 Buckingham Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—The steeple of the Pilgrimage Church at Plymouth, 
Mass., was blown down January 12, ene ope 
ried away part of the roof of the building. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at North Dighton, 
Mass., celebrated the centennial of Methodism, and held a 
jubilee debt-paying celebration, January 11. The ramen 
was delivered by Bishop Foster. 

~—The Presbyterian church at Windom, N. H., 
its centennial and dedicated its new church January 14. 

—The Baptist church at Mechanicsville, Vt., was dedi- 
cated January 7. This is the third church of worship built 
on the same ground by this society in the last sixty-four 
years. 

—Religious services are being conducted every evening of 
the week in the Methodist and Baptist chasches at Fair 
Haven, Conn. 

—At the annual meeting of the Center Cunanenienet 
Church at New Haven, Conn., the Treasurer’s report shows. 
that the benevolent contributions of the church amounted 
to over $2,000. Supplementary contributions to the amount 
of almost $3,000 bave also been made by the church. This, 
together with the donations from the Ladies’ Home Migsion- 
ary Society, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Supday-school, and three or four other sources, makes the 
total contributed for benevolencies almost $10,000. The 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the church have sent 
out boxes to the missionaries to the value of almoet $3,000, 
and besides have raised $590 for the ‘‘ Emergency Fund” of 
the American Home Mission Society. The New Lebanon 
Mission connected with the church reports the necessity 
for enlarging their audience-room ; ard the Taylor Street 
Church also reports an addition of eighteen members during 
the year. A resolution was passed approving of the monthly 
praise-meeting held by the pastor, and advising him to con- 
tinue such services once a month, omitting the afternoon 
eervices on the Sunday that the praise serviceis held. 

—Revival meetings have been held for the past week at the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Bridgeport, Conn. The Olivet 
Congregational Church at Bridgeport, which recently suf- 
fered so severe a loss in the death of their pastor, have found 
it necessary to confer with the other Congregational churches 
of the city with regard to its financial affairs. Thechurches 
decided to give the Olivet Church financial aid in order that 
its work may not be stopped. 

—The three Methodist charches at Hartford, Conn., held 
services celebrating the centennial of Methodism on January 
11, in the Asylum Street Church. 

—The First Congregational Church at Ludlow, Maazs., is 
contemplating the purchase of a new church organ. 

—The results of the revival movement in the Humphreys 
Street Congregational Church at New Haven, Conn., are 
encouraging. 

—A new Unitarian Society has been organized in Millbury, 
Mases., waich supports worship at present in a hall. A 
has been purchased of Colonel A. H. on which a 
chapel will be erected, to cost about $5,000 , 

—The report of the treasurer of the Plymvuth Congrega- 
tional Church at Worcester, Mass., shows an increase in the 
contributions to the church of over $3,000. All depart- 
ments of the church’s work are ina flourishing condition, 

—The Old South Church at Worcester, Mess., celebrated 
ita 160th anniversary January 13. 

—The annual report from the First Congregational 
Church at Suffield, Conn., shows a most prosperous out- 
look, The pastor’s salary is increased, and $900 on the 
church debt has been paid. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the. 
Rev. Edward P. Parker, of the South Church at Har*ford, 
Conn., were celebrated January 11. The services were very 
appropriate to the occasion. | 

—The annual meeting*of the First Congregational Church 
_at Lowell, Mass., was held last week. There has been an 
increase of forty-five ; forty by profession, twenty-eight of 
these from tbe Sunday-schooi. 

—Christian onion had an illustration during the Week of 
Prayer in Norwalk, Conn., where the First 
Church and the Second Methodist held joint services in their 
respective sanctuaries, and under their several pastors alter- 
nately ; those pastors, the Rev. Edward Anderson and the 
Rev. W. H. Thomas, baving been comrades in the. Union 
Army, the frst commander of cavalry, the other chaplain 
of infantry, both under the same great captain. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—At the regular monthly meeting of the New York Prée- 


and its members areincreasing. At present it numbers 136. | bytery, held last Monday, Dr. Hall wished to appoint a com- 


The following officers were elected: President, Arthur E. 
Dennison; Vice-President, William H. Pinney; Treasurer, 
Horace B. Parker ; Secretary, Thomas H. Armstrong. 

—There are prospective movements toward forming an 
Episcopal church in Westboro’, Mass. 

—Dr. Anagnos, of the Institute for the Blind in South 
Boston, in a recent Sunday address, showed that the num- 
ber of children born blind is increasing in a ratio greater 
than the increase of population. The Doctor thinks the 


race at present is low born, and that the great endeavor |} 


should be to improve the stock by obedience to the laws of 
God. 

—The Rev. Roland A. Wood, late of the Church of the 
Unity in Worcester, sailed for England last week. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, preached in At- 
lanta, Ga., January 18. He went South to be present at the 
Unitarian Conference in Charleston, 8. C., on Wednesday, 
the 21st inst. 

—The School for Christian Workers which opened at 


ta 


mittee to organize a Germgn Mission in East Fifty-second 
Street, to be presided over by the Rev. Mr. Bjerring. The 
motion was opposed by Dr. Robinson, whose church is 
located in Fifty-third Street. After some discussion it was 
imoved that a committee ke appointed to consult with the 
elders of Dr. Robipson’s church before final action with re- 
gard to the Mission was taken. Dr, Robinson called atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘an illegal, unparliameptary, and 
uppresbyterian act” had been commited by the Preshytery 
on November 20, 1884, when it delegated ita own Aitad 

as the “ Courch Extension Committee.”” Dr. 
supported Dr. Robinson’s opinion, and seconded the motion 
that the Committee should be abolished. The motion was 
defeated. 

—The Rev. Alfred Moment was given s letter of distilaea! 
from the New York Presbytery to the Manhattan 
gational Association. The Presbyterian. church to. Which 
Mr. Moment was called loses seventy-five Fe ee 
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bers by this step. Mr. Moment was not willing that the 
eburch building should be placed east of Third Avenue, and 
the Presbytery objected to its being placed west of Third 
Avenue, hence the change. The new organization have 
rented the hall of the College of Music for one year. 

—The annual meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New York was held last week. The work of 
the Association during the past year is one that refiects 
credit on the Board of Managers. 

—A meeting for the election of trustees was held in the 
Madison Avenue Congregational Church at New York on 
the evening of January 12. There was a full attendance of 
church members, and the meeting resulted in the election of 
trustees opposed to Dr. Newman as pastor of the church. 
The meeting was a quiet one. Two names are mentioned 
in connection with the pastorate of the church, the Rey. 
G. F. Pentecost and the Rev. Wm. Lloyd. 

—The thirty-second anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York City will be held in As- 
sociation Hall, Twenty-third Street, corner Fourth Avenue, 
on Monday evening, January 24, at eight o’clock. A con- 
densed statement of the work for 1884, in the Association 
building and its six branch rooms in different parts of the 
city, will be presented, and ajdresses made by the Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., and Hon. Channcey M. Depew. 
The doors will be open at 7:30. Admission will be by ticket, 
which can be se :ured free on application at the Association 
Rooms. 

—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has 
been greatly blessed during the past year under the minis- 
trations of Dr. L. T. Chamberlain. At the annual meeting 
of the church, held January 9, it was reported that the mem- 
bership was pow 700 persons, while the congregations were 
large and constantly increasing. The most gratifyiug feat- 
ure of the work was the largely increased sums raised dur- 
ing the past year for charitable purposes; nearly $9,000 have 
been raised by the envelope plan, participation in which has 
been quite general. The attendance at both Sabbath-schools 
connected with the church has increased, and much relig- 
ious interest is manifested. 

—Services were held in the new Episcopal church at 
McDonongh, N. Y., for the first time on January 11. 

—There will be a conference of the bishops and clergy of 
the diocese of Central New York in 8t. John’s Church, 
Oneida, N. Y., on February 2, 3, and 4. 

—8St. Paul’s Evangelical Church of New York issues a 
little church paper called ‘‘Our Church Work.’’ Under the 
care of this congregation a free Christian kindergarten is 
supported. This is in no sense a charity school, for while 
no regular tuition is charged, it is expected that parents of 
children attending the school, who are able to contribute 
toward ite support, will do eo. 

—The Sunday-School Christian Institute was held in 
Grace Chapel, East Fourteenth Street, last week. The In- 
stitute bas completed the first year of its existence. The 
presiding officer, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, explained that the Sunday-School Christian Insti- 

ute was one result of the Jast Church Congress in Detroit. 
{ ts object was to associate clergymen, teachers, and others 
interested in Sundey-school work, that a uniformity of 
method might be agreed upon as to the carrying on of the 
schools. The subjects discussed at the annual meeting were 
** How to Teach a Lerson,’’ ‘“‘ How to Follow Up a Lesson 
After 8chool,”’ and What Aid Does the Sunday-School 
Render in Training the Young for the Practical Duties of 
Christian Life?’ 

—The Board of Managers of the House of Refuge held a 
special meeting last week to take action with regard to the 
Freedom of Worship bills which were introduced into the 
Legislature last week. The members of the Board are 
unanimous in their opposition to the passage of either bills, 
and instructed the counsel of the Board to appear before 
the Legislature and Governor, if necessary, and oppose the 
measure proposed in the bill. 

—The New York Board of Aldermen have appointed a 
committee of three to confer with the Mayor and heads of 
departments as to the best means to relieve a great amount 
of distress row existing among the poor of New York 
City. 

—A series of revival services have begun in the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Cbhurchof Brooklyn. Mr. Pentecost, 
the pastor, is assisted by his brother, Mr. H. F. O. Pente- 
cost, by Mr. George Saltaou, and by Mr. George Stebbins. 
The meetings were attended last week by numbers of young 
men. Mr. Saltaou gave special attention to the work 
among the children of the Tompkins Avenue Church. He 
is one of the conductors of the Mildmay Meetings at the 
Conference of Christians, which is held for ten days in May 
in the city of London. Over 10,000 Christians attended these 
meetings last year. They are really the only purely unde- 
nominational meetings conducted in England. The annual. 
report of the Tompkins Avenue Church has just been 
printed, Forty-seven members were received in the church 
on confession of faith, and twenty-seven by letter. The 
church membership at present is 800. The Gospel Chapel, 


' ander the care of the Rev. Mr. Jon Currie, is prospering, 


the Sunday-school being well attended, as are all the serv- 
ices of the chapel. The Gospel Chapel Sunday-school now 
numbers 764. This gives an aggregate Sunday-school mem- 
bership of 1,809. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the 
church have done a most efficient work among the poor this 
year, adding to thir benevolences Thankegiving dinners to 
several poor families. There bas recently been organized in 
connection with the home Sunday-school the Flower and 
Fruit Mieston, which is doing a most beneficent work. At 
the Gospel Chapel a sewing school has been organized, and 
in connection with the eewing school a children’s bank. The 
beneyolent contributions of the church in all its departments 
have aémounted to over $8,000; the total amount contributed 
and expended for home mission work and parish expenses 
bas been $21,000. 


—The meetings at the Tabernacle Church at Brooklyn are 
still continued. 

—Thbe New York and Brooklyn Congregational Society 
held a meeting on Wednesday of last week at the Rochester 
Avenue Church. Dr. Edward Beecher read a paper on 
“* Revival Preaching,’’ and the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘ Sight-Seeing from New York to Jerusalem.”’ 
A city missionary, Mrs. Mary Mintonye, whose work is 
amoung the poor of Greenpoint, presented the needs of that 
section of the city. The Rev. James Bamburg stated that 
for twenty-six blocks south of Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn, 
there is not a single church. 

—The anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn will be held on January 28. 

—The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Sheltering Arms Nursery was held last week. The 
annual meeting of the Institution will take place February 
17. At present there are sixty-eight children in the Home, 
and they arein the most flourishing condition. A special 
effort will be made to obtain a seaside home for the use of 
the children of this nursery. 

—A jubilee service was held on Tuesday of last week 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Greenpoint, in 
honor of the payment of the church debt. 

—B8t. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Classon and 
Willoughby Avenues has paid a debt of $2,000 

—The First Dutch Reformed Church, on Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is increasing in membership under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Edward P. Terhune. 

—The annual meeting of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn was held last week. The present 
membership of the church is 1,960. The benevolent contri- 
butions amounted daring the ijast year to $17,780; the 
Sabbath-school numbers over 1,300. The devotional meet- 
ings during the entire year have been well attended, and the 
demands for pews have been greater than at any time in the 
history of the church. On the first Sunday of April Dr. 
Cuyler will have completed over twenty-five years’ pastorate 
of this church. 

—The ninth annual report of the Brooklyn Diet Dispen- 
sary shows a most successful year financially and other- 
wise. 

—The Baptist church at Greenport, L. 1., has paid its 
entire indebtedness. 

—B8t. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Glen Cove, 
L. L., will shortly be consecrated. 

—A revival is in progress at the Epworth Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Wilmington, Del. Special efforts are 
being made to meet the immediate and pressing necessities 
of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church at Wilmington. 

—At the annual meeting of the Belleville Avenue Congre- 
gational Church at Newark, N. J., a unanimous call was 
extended to tha Rev. William H. Broadhead, of the Wood- 
side Congregational! Church, to become associate pastor, in 
connection with the Rev. Dr. Hepworth. Very much to the 
regret of the congregation, the Rey. Dr. Ray Palmer recently 
resigned from that position. 

—The Rev. Mr. Moody will begin a three days’ service 
in Newark on February 17; from Newark he will go to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth, N. J., be. 
sides paying all its current expenses, has also paid a bonded 
debt of $2,500. This reduces the debt to $2,500. 

—Special services are held each evening at the North Bap- 
tist Church at Newark. The pastor, the Rey. H. H. Bar- 
bour, is assisted by the Rev. Mr. Benedict, of New York. 

—The Philadelpbia Presbytery of the United Presbytcrian 
Church closed its annual session on Wednesday of last 
week. The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church will be held in Topeka, Kansas, beginning May 27. 
The Treasurer of the Philadelphia Presbstery stated that 
$9,300 must be raised by the churches of the Presbytery by 
April 1. 

—A conference was held on Monday morning of last 


' week in the First Unitarian Church at Philadelphia. The 


Rev. Mr. Haskell, of Vineland, N. J., spoke on the topic, 
‘* What a Unitarian Church Should Bein the Community 
Where it Is.’’ His main thought was that it should be con- 
secrated to religious and ethical culture. Mr. Ames, of the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church, thought that the mission 
of the church was first to receive the gifts of God and then 
transmit them. 

—A movement has been started at Pittsburg, Pa., to or- 
ganize a Church of Gospel Temperance, calling Francis 
Murphy as pastor. Sums varying from $100 to $1,000 have 
been subscribed by business men of the city. 

—The sixtieth anniversary of the ordination to the min- 
istry of the Rev. William H. Furness, and the ninth of the 


‘Rey. Joseph May’s installation as the pastor of the First 


Unitarian Church at Philadelphia, were celebrated on 
Wednesday of lasi week. 

—The Broadway Reformed Church at Paterson, N. J., was 
dedicated January 15. 


—The Methodist Episcopal church at Carmi, Ill., was 
struck by lightning January 12. The spire and front of the 
building were totally destroyed. Althorgh several people 
were in the building at the time, no one was injured. 

—S8pecial efforts are being made by temperance advocates 
at Englewood, I1l., to prevent the sale of liquor on Sunday. 
A committee of the various clergymen of the town has been 
formed, who will immediately obtain legal: advice as to the 
methods of procedure to accomplish their purpose. 

—Religious services are being held every evening in the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill. The Lake View 
Congregational Church of Chicago is also holding services. 

—The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tional churches of Racine, Wis., have united in revival 
meetings. Atone meeting last week over 300 arose for 


prayers. 


—The Weck of Prayer was obeerved by preaching every 
night in the Presbyterian church of Lonaconing, Md. On 
the following Sabbath the Lord’s Supper was administered 
and thirty-seven persons united with the church, all by pro- 
fession except four. The pastor, D. H. King, has received 
260 members in the last four years. This congregation has 
a remarkable record ; between eighty and 100 children are 
baptized annually, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


UONGREGATIONAL. 


—William Sewall, of South Royalton, Vt., has accepted a call 
to Durham, Conn. 

—William C. Sewall, of Williamstown, Mass., who was called 
to Keene, N. H , resigned, but the church unanimously declined 
to accept the resignation. 

—A. B. Dascomb, of Bellows Falls, Vt.. has been granted leave 
of absence on account of ill health. Lis parishioners will defray 
the expenses of a trip to the South, and the neighboring pastors 
will supply the pulpit. 

—A. G. Fitz, of Wilton, Me., has accepted a cull to South Paris, 
Me. 

—Edward Hawes, D.D , of New Haven, Conn., has received a 
call to the First Church, Burlington, Vt. 

—D. B. Scott was installed pastor of the First Evangelical 
Church of Clinton, Maes., January 14. 

—John P. Cushman has acoepted a call to Castine, Me. 

—H. B. Putnam, pastor of the College Street Church at Burling- 
ton, Vt., has resigned. 

—Frapklin Wilford Hullinger was iostalled pastor of the church 
at Chenoa, II)., January 153. 

—John Cowen, of Essex, Vt., has received a call to the church 
at Chester, Vt. 

—Myron Adams was installed pastor of the church at Middle 
Tladdam, Mass., January 16. 

—Edwin L. Chute, of Duxbury, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Northboro’, Mass. 

—C, C. Sampson, pastor of the church at Pembroke, N. H., has 
resigned. 

—J. B. Seabury has accepted a callto the church at Dedham, 
Mass. 

—Theodore Douglass will return from England to resume pas- 
toral work in June. 

~—R. D. Lord was installed pastor of the South Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 11. 

—Hi. Richard Harris, rector of Calvary Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to St. George’s Church, same olty. 

—William Kincaid, pastor of the church at Oswego, N. Y., has 
received a call to the Secretaryship of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions at New York, to succeed 
Dr. Hayden, who returned to his former pastorate at Cleveland, 


Ohio 
BAPTIST. 


—C. B. Crane, of Boston, has accepted his call to the First 
Church of Concord, N. H. 

—E. M. Emory, of Fairfield, Me., has received a call to the 
church of Freeport, Me. 

—Jeremiah M. Mace died at Plymouth, Mass., January 9, at 
the age of eighty. 

—Jared R. Avery died in Groton, Conn., the past week, at the 
age of eighty. 

—J. W. Richardson, of New London, Conn., has accepted his 
call to the First Church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—T. A. Bowman, pastor of the African Church at Greenport, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. B. Jones, pastor of the church at Brewsters, N. Y., has 


resigned. 

—P. C. Dayfoot has accepted a call to the church at West 
Haven, Vt. 

—0O. C. Sargent, of Jewett City, Conn., has accepted a call to 
Randolph, Mass. 

—N. Pratt has acoepted a call to the church at Roadstown, 
N. J. 

—dJ. W. Richardson, of New London, Conn., has again been 
called to the church at Waterbury, Conn. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—John A. Berrington, formerly assistant rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Boston, has accepted a call to the churches of Sand- 
wich and Wareham, Mass. 

—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, has cancelled all engage- 
ments on account of ill health. 

—George M. Bond, rector of Christ Church at Woodbury, N.J., 
has received a call to Newark, Del. 

—A. B. Beach, rector of 8t. John’s Church at Ithaca, N. Y., 
died January 16. 

—Theodore M. Bishop, rector of St. Luke’s Church at James- 
town, N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. L. Edson, rector of St. Mark’s Church at Newark, N. J., 
has accepted a call to Wachita, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—L. Mason Clarke has accepted a call to the church at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

—Donald McLaren was ordained to the ministry by the Mon- 
mouth Presbytery of New Jersey. Hesalls for Brazil at an early 
date. 
—Arthur Allen, pastor of the church at Islip, N. Y., has re- 
signed. He will go to Troy, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A.L. Morey, of Hampton, Me., has resigned to accept the 
presidency of Ridgeville “ollege, Indiana. 

—R. D. Frost, of Farmersville, Mass., has resigned. 

—Henry Jewell, of Merrimac, Mass., died in the pulpit January 
11, of heart disease. He was the oldest settled Universalist min- 
ister, being seventy-two years old. 

—James M. Pullman, of the Church of Our Saviour, New York, 
has received a call to the Firet Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 

—Fred. Erhardt, of the First Presbyterian Church of Manches- 
ter, N. H., has accepted a call toa Dutch Reformed Society of 
New York. 

—W.H. Reeby, of Norton, Mass., has received a call to Brook- 
field, Mass. 

—George R. Spink, pastor of the Unitarian church at East 
Providence, R. I., has resigned. 

—A. A. Brooks was installed pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Greenfield, Mass., January 2. 

—A. 8. Garver, of Hopedale, Mass., has accepted hie eall to 
the First Unitarian Church, Worcester. 
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SNOW-BOUND FOR WEEKS. 


The most extraordinary snow blockade 
jn the history of railroading in this country 
is that on the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company’s road, by which pas- 
sengers were detained in a drift for at 
least three weeks. How they lived and 
how some of them escaped is told by a 
correspondent of the New York “ Sun” 
in a letter dated January 2: 

‘The train became fast in the snow on 
December 16, and the efforts of more than 
1,000 men, a score of iocomotives, and 
half a dozen snow-plows have been 
powerless thus far to release it. Snow 
began falling on the 16th, accompanied 
by a high wind, and before night the 
Columbia and Willamette valleys were 
completely buried. The west-bound train 
of the Northern Pacific came along with 
about 150 passengers on board, and had 
no great trouble until it reached the 
Dalles, though the snow was three feet 
deep. At that point a snow-plow was 
sent on ahead, and the train followed. 
After leaving Hood River the plow 
became stalled when about four miles the 
other side of Wyeth, and the train was 
forced to come to a stand. Every able- 
bodied man on the train took a shovel, 
and repeated efforts were made to clear 
the track. The wind was high and the 
snow dry, and shoveling was found to be 
useless. Repeated snow-slides from the 
mountains soon convinced the conductor 
that there was imminent danger of the 
train being buried, and he backed up toa 
trestle, which had only just been gained 
when a tremendous slide occurred, cover- 
ing the engines and baggage-cars almost 
out of sight. The snow-storm continued 
with unabated violence, and the wind, 
which soon became a hurricane, was 
intolerably severe. With the locomotives 
covered and the track ahead of and 
behind them buried to a depth of forty 
feet in snowand ice, it became evident 
that a long siege was at hand. There 
was little food on thetrain, and great con- 
sternation prevailed for a time, more espe- 
clally among the women and children, of 
whom there were many. 

‘The next morning the conductor sent 
two train men to Cascade Locks for food. 
The distance was eleven miles, and the 
trip in the blinding snow and cutting 
wind was one of great difficulty. When 
they arrived at their destination the men 
had much trouble in inducing any one to 
make the return journey with them, but 
they at length found men willing to under 
take the errand, and succeeded in reacbiog 
the train the next day at 2 P.M. with 
several hundred pounds of provisions on 
toboggans. In the express-car were found 
a lot of jack rabbits, two quarters of beef, 
and several cases of oystersin cans. These 
were cooked and served along with the 
other rations, each passenger receiving a 
regular allowance twice a day. After 
this the railroad company organized expe- 
ditions at Cascade Locks every two or 
three days to carry food to the beleaguered 
train. The provisions taken were such 
only ascould be packed easily, and were 
carried on poles, a man at each end. 
The sufferings of these messengers in 
making the trip were frequently terrible. 
Several of them were overcome by fatigue 


- and cold and bad to be carried by their 


companions. 

‘‘ After this had been going on for a few 
days tbe authorities notified the passengers 
that food could not be furnished for so many 
in that way,and that all able-bodied men 
would be expected to abandon the train and 
set out for Oascade Locks on foot. Twenty- 
five started the next morning in a driving 
snow-storm, and all made the Locks that 
evening except four who had to be left ata 
farmhouse. Many suffered from frozen 
faces, hands, and feet. The next morning 
thirty-five more started, and all made the 
journey safely, although some of them were 
in a pitiable condition. The snow was from 
five to fifty feet in depth, and much of the 
way the path lay along billsides so icy that a 
misstep would have ended at the river far 
below. In some places the travelers had to 


cut holes in the icy crustfor their hands and 
feet, and craw! along with the greatest care. 


Some other small parties left the train after. 
ward. The women and children wept piti- 
fully when the men left, fearing that they 
were to be abandoned to starve and freeze; 
but the assurance of the conductor that they 
would be safely guarded by the train bands 
and the men who were not thonght able to 
make the trip after a time put them at 
ease, 

“Thus relieved of one-half of the passengers, 
the transportation of food became a less diffi- 
cult problem. Several times during the last 
two weeks it was thought that the shovelers 
and snow-plows would be able soon to re- 
lieve the train, but just as they appeared to 
be gaining on the enow and ice a little, a 
fresh storm would set in, and then things 
would be worse than before. The train is 
surrounded with snow, and the track at that 
place for about four miles is covered 
in many localities to a depth of forty feet 
with solid ice. During the high winds the 
spray from the numerous falls was blown 
upon the tracks, and this, freezing, caused 
the formation of hills of ice, which could only 
be removed by blasting. 

‘* In the cars the passengers made themselves 
as comfortable as possible. Thus far there 
has been no sickness, though there are scores 
of children aboard, and the opportunities for 
exercise are necessarily limited. When the 
coal gave out the brakemen went out and 
chopped wood, which was found near by in 
abundance. Hundreds of men have been 
working on the track with picks and sbovels, 
and there is now hope that the blockade will 
soon be raised. It has been found that the 
only way to make permanent progress with- 
out destroying the track is to pick the ice out 
in chunks avd carry them away. At first 
there was plenty of whisky and tobacco on 
the train, but when all the traveling men’s 
samples bad been consumed the people who 
used these luxuries had to do without, for 
the men who packed provisions to the train 
refused to be loaded with anything bnt neces- 
saries. Although the prospect that the train 
will soon be released is now good, it is not 
forgotten that things have appeared equally 
favorable many times before during the six- 
teen days. If we bave no more storms or 
severe cold, it will not take long to open the 
road. The passengers on the train are as 
cheerful as could be expected, Sut the expe- 
rience is one which they will never for- 
get. 
**Most of the men who walked to Cascade 
Locks continued on to Portland in parties of 
ten or twelve, also on foot. The distance is 
fifty-five miles, and much of the route is very 
dangerous. Nearly all of them have arrived 
here iz bad condition. A few are laid up at 
farmhouees on the way. One party took the 
railroad track, and by clinging to the tele- 
graph wires most of the way, the snow being 
so deep that they could easily reach them, 
they made the trip without much trouble. 
The blockade has cost the railroad company 
atout $5,000 a day for sbovelers and plows, 
and has caused an entire suspension of 
business by the Northern Pacific. Mails now 
go east by steamer to San Francisco.”’ 


GREAT ENGLISH PREACHERS. 


In an article in ‘‘Temple Bar” the 
writer thus depicts the oratorical powers 
of the most popular preachers of the pres- 
ent day, and the most popular of the past 
generation in the English Church : 


‘*Liddon cannot read like Henry Mel- 
ville; but,then, whocan? Still, he can 
read with authority and a certain fervor 
which just misses the inspired abandon pe- 
culjar to the true orator. His voice, with- 
out belng very good, is very clear, and 
not upplessant to listen to, though rather 
wiry. He every now and then comes upon 
acertain register in it where the notes 
vibrate and ring through St. Paul's, but 
never in such a way as to confuse his sen- 
tences or mix his syllables. St. Paul's 
pulpit has many louder preachers ; none 
more audible, and I do not think any more 
generally acceptable, than Canon Liddon. 
He used to be long, but he is not now usu- 
ally over forty minutes in the afternoon. 
After one of his most eloquent sermons in 
the earlier days at a special Sunday even- 
ing service, old Dean Milman met him, 
watch in hand, in the vestry, with aso.ve- 
what severe face. 

““* Mr. Liddon,’ said the Dean, ‘ your 
sermon has been one hour and twenty 
minutes.’ That was his only comment. 

‘I belleve the accomplished Oanon, like 


some other preachers I could name, is not 
very patient of rebuke on the question of 
length. Iam told that he maintains that 
it is not easy to develop any subject prop- 
erly in the pulpit much under the hour. 
That was certainly the old opinion, for it 
used to be the custom to put an bour-glass 
in the pulpit! Those old pulpit time- 
keepers are still to be found occasionally 
in Wardour Street curiosity shops. The 
preacher turned up the hour-glass at the 
beginning of his sermon, and was ex- 
pected, as the saying went, ‘to stand his 
hour.” On one occasion the great Dr. 
Barrow was preaching at St. Paul’s. He 
bad succeeded in winding up his congre- 
gation to a pitch of great excitement, but 
had not nearly concluded hissermon. The 
fatal cands bad almost run out. The 
preacher's eye wandered uneasily toward 
the hour-glass; his hand soon followed ; 
then, raising his voice impetuously, he 
seized the hour-glass, waved it in front of 
the people, and turned it up triumphantly 
to begin a second hour, upon which all 
the people are sald to have risen in their 
excitement and applauded, totally regard- 
less of custom. 

‘* Like so many great orators, statesmen, 
and generals, Canon Liddon is rather 
small and inconspicuous ; but no one 
thinks of that when he has been a minute 
or two in the pulpit. His hair is quite 
gray, his features clean cut and refined 
rather than strong, and his general gait 
rather like that of the late Dean Stanley 
in its perfectly unstudied character. 

‘* His oratorical gestures, such as they 
are, cannot be called good. He is not a 
master of action in any sense of the word, 
nor should I suppose that he troubles him- 
self about it. He seldom attempts any- 
thing beyond the incisive swaying up and 
down or turning round of his head, which 
is thoroughly effective (it was Henry Mel- 
ville’s only action in the pulpit, but he 
tossed more and never lifted his hands, 
which chiefly gripped hard at the pulpit 
desk or cushion). Liddon is more free and 
easy than Henry Melville, but he does not 
hold you in the same way. Melville's at- 
tractlon was extraordinarily magnetic, 
When he began, you breathed hard, and 
the action of the beart rose rapidly ; then 
you held your breath as the preacher's 
voice scaled higher and higher with period 
piled on period, parenthesis within paren- 
thesis, until with something like a scream 
the climax was reached and the sentence 
closed, usually with the text. The preacher 
then paused, having galloped through 
about the equivalent of a page of print, 
with only a few commas and perbaps a 
couple of full stops. At the close of each 
absorbing period every one took breath, 
there was a rustling of silks, and a general 
sense of relief all over the church, and 
then a rapt silence as Melville began wind- 
ing them up again. I recollect om one oc- 
casion how, with a truly appalling look in 
that brown face, with its whiiening hair, 
and an unusually wild toas of his head, 
Melville shrieked out that ‘he saw gray 
hairs on the Firmament.’ No one not 
present can imagine the awful effect pro- 
duced by the extravagant simile ; the little 
charity children trembled as they sat in a 
row in front of the organ, with their 
mouths wide open, and a perceptible shud- 
der passed through the congregation. 

‘‘L also remember how, when Melville 
held the Golden Lectureship in the City, 
the lecture was delivered on Tuesday 
afternoon, and always to a crowded audi- 
ence. The omnibus conductors used to 
shout out, ‘ Strand!’ ‘City!’ ‘ Melville! 
Melville 

‘I suppose Canon Liddon’s impressive 
reading has awakened in me these fugitive 
recollections. When Melville became him- 
self one of the Canons of St. Paul's, he 
had quite lost his power. I never: heard 
anything more feeble and ineffective than 
a sermon preached by him in his last days 
in the Cathedral, this only sentence of 
which sticks in my memory—‘ You shall 
hear the angels harping upon golden 
harps ;’ and that only sticks because there 
was just a touch of the old scream in the 
shattered voice.” 


AN EMBARRASSED ARTIST. 


Verdi, says an exchange, who is one of 
the most modest and retiring of great men, 
went recently ia s'rict incognito—as he 
thought—to the Turin Exposition, and 
made his way to the gallery in which the 
musical instruments are exhibited. An 
amateur, who happened to be trying a new 
organ, recognized the visitor, however, and 
immediately began an improvisation on a 
theme from ‘‘ Aida.” Verdi rose in a rage 
from the seat which he had taken at the 
furthest end of the gallery, and put on 
his hat, intending to beat a hasty retreat. 
But it was too late. The news of his 
presence bad spread. Every plano and 
harmonium in the section struck up an 
air of Verdi’s, no two playing the same 
one; and even the piano-organs them- 
selves joined in the discordant chorus. 
To get to the door, he had to run the 
gauntlet of his own melodies. But the 
comic element ia the situation proving 
too much for his gravity, he threw himself 
into a chair to havea hearty laugh. He 
was ioterrupted in the midst of it by an 
attendant, who thrust into his hand acard, 
from a glance at which the astonished 
composer learned that his ‘‘correct weight” 
was just 142 pounds. He had taken his 
seat in the chair of a weighing-machine. 
Thinking he had had surprises enough 
for one day, Verdi hastily left the build- 
ing ; and he bas not been seen there since. 


COULDN'T HELP IT. 


A new story is told of Horace Greeley. 
One night he was walking home with a 
friend named Sanderson. It wascold and 
raw and windy. As they struggled along 
they were accosted by a man who wanted 
‘*a little assistance,” ‘‘the price of 
night's lodging,” or something of tha 
sort. ‘‘ No,” said Greeley, in his peculiar 
treble; ‘‘no, you're lying; you want 
some money for whisky. I won't give it 
toy u.” The man pleaded for it again. 
“No,” said Greeley, ‘‘no. You're s 
fraud ; you can’t have it ;” and then they 
pushed on, leaving him standing under a 
gas-lamp’s light, the very embodiment of 
woe. As they turned away Greeley said to 
Sanderson: ‘‘ That was the right way to 
deal with the fellow, wasn't it?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Sanderson ; ‘‘of course it was.” But 
Greeley was not satisfied. Before they 
had gone half a block he turned around 
with, ‘‘ I wonder whether the fellow’s still 
there?” He was. Greeley walked back 
part way, and called him. Thg fellow 
came, ‘‘ There,” said Greeley, ‘‘ I guess 
you're a fraud, but take that,” thrusting a 
bi‘l into his hand. The fellow was pro- 
fuse in thanks. «Greeley stopped them, 
and returned to his companion. ‘“ You 
didn’t give that fellow anything?” de- 
manded Sanderson. ‘ Yes,” said Greeley, 
“‘Idid. I was just darned fool enough to 
give him a two-dollar bill.” 


HE KNEW HE WAS APPRECIATED. 


A San Francisco paper tells of a well- 
known member of that community, now 


dead, who, when State Senator, was en~ 


gaged in some very radical ) 

which sorely cut into many people whom 
he thought were in need cf reform. They 
abused him thoroughly, but in his honesty 
he mainiained the fight strongly. A 
friend of his from the city visited him in 
Sacramento while the measures were pend- 


“* Well, what do they say of me in San 
Francisco ?” 

“They don’t speak very well of you.” 

“ What do they say about me? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

“Well, they say very rough things 
about you. I don’t care to—” 

“Speak it out. Tell me how they 
talk.” 

‘“‘ They call you a liar, a scoundrel, a 
thief, an ignoramus, an idiot—everything 
they can think of that’s bad.” 

“Ab,” said the Senator, rubbing his 


hands in glee, and chyckling in perfect 


enjoyment, ‘ feel me, my boy, 
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WINTER SPORT IN RUSSIA. 


The freezing of the Neva generally takes 
place in November. It isa curious phe- 
nomenon : at first smal] flakes of ice are 
observed on the surface; these quickly 
become such large sheets that the bridges 
are hastily removed to prevent their being 
injured or carried away. The freezing 
process is wonderfully rapid. In one 
hour a person may make his way in a 
boat through the floating ice, and in the 
next be able safely to walk over the stream. 
It is pack-ice ; and when once thoroughly 
fixed, foot-paths ard carriage-roads are 
smoothed on the surface, and planted on 
each side with rows of fir trees. The 
sledge-races on the Neva are very exciting. 
Nor are rich tableaur vivants around lack- 
ing. The Peterhoff Road, Palace Quay, 
etc., abound in them. The bustle of the 
sledges, bells of the horses, cries of the 
drivers, are amusing ; whilst the various 
costumes, costly furs, and rich colors, con- 
trast with the white, crystallized city. 
Thanks to the energy of the English, 
there is a fine skating-ground on the Neva. 
and the spectacle to be witnessed there on 
any five afternoon is most animated: la- 
dies and gentlemen of all nationalities 
skating with an ease and savoir faire most 
charming ; a band of music contributes to 
the enjoyment, and the illuminations 
which sometimes take place in the evening 
are brilliant in the extreme ; grand dukes, 
nobles of every degree and of all nations, 
ladies in the most picturesque attire, join 
in the exercise. The fun may be imag- 
ined. Little wooden huts are erected on 
the ice, and are kept well heated for the 
accommodation of spectators. Skating, 
then, may well be conceived to have its 
charms ; but the chief national diversion is 
afforded by the ice-hills erected on the 
islands in the Neva; these are conse- 
quently well worth a description. They 
are made of timber raised to a height 
of some forty feet, having steps on one 
side to ascend, and on the other a steep 
descent covered with ice. Water is re- 
peatedly poured on this, and the surface 
is kept as smooth as glass. Down this 
ladies and gentlemen—seated on small low | te 
sledges—descend with tremendous veloc- 
ity, and, carried along to the foot of an- 
other ice-hill, the steps are climbed and the 
experiment repeated ; and soon. 


A THERMOMETER OF INTOXICATION. 


The Washington Patent Office contains 
many curious devices, but we doubt if 
there ever entered the mind of an inventor 
anything stranger than the alleged scheme 
of a Mr. Otto Trudgein, of Franklin, Pa. 
A correspond nt of the Pittsburg ‘‘ Dis- 
patch ” thus describes this curious method 
of regulating drinking : 

‘‘T judge the new invention is compara- 
ble in some respects to the sphygmograph, 
a fine instrument now used by the medical 
fraternily, and for want of a better term— 
Mr. Trudgein has not decided upon a 
name yet—I will call it a sphygmograph. 
It is so small that it can be fastened con- 
veniently upon the vest near the arm-hole, 
and so delicate in construction that it will 
faithfully perform its work of registering 
the vatieus effects of alcohol upon the 
system without interfering with the move- 
ments of the person or causing any disar- 
rangement of the clothing, and so fine as 
to be positively imperceptible to the wear- 
er. Theaction of the heart, as I under- 
stand it, isconveyed by the axillary artery 
to the sphygmograph, and from that to 
the indicator by a set of delicate springs. 
When the spbygmograph is first attached 
the body must be entirely free from all 
extrapeousinfluences. This physical con- 
dition is registered on a small inner circle, 
like the seconds on a watch-dial. The 
changes from the normal condition are in- 
dicated upon another and larger circle. 
If the sphygmograph is disconnected or 
tampered with, the indicators drop to 8 
zero mark, thus preventing any possibility 
of deception. | 
_ “Mr, Trudgein claims, and his claim 
ts backed by the opinion of his. sae 
advisers, that his instrument will 


ingly tell the point at which liquor ceases 
to be a mere stimulant and becomes a pos- 
itive injury ; that by it the most ignorant 
barkeeper can tell upon examination the 
proper time to quit selling liquor to nie 
customer. 

“ The favention of Mr. Tradgein is the 
work of a mechanical genius, but it is not 
the most important factor in his scheme. 
The question involving the money side of 
his labor was yet to bemet. No man wil! 
voluntarily wear anything that will reveal 
whether he has drank more or less liquor. 
Toovercome this difficulty the sympathies | 
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move will be made on the Penneylvania | 
Legislature to an act to compel every | * 
person demanding a drink of liquor at a 
ublic bar to wear b or 
refused. A Dill been 
drafted, and will be Saaeaed cin in the 
session by Represeaotative Hulings. It 
provides fines and penalties for bar&keepers 
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upoa their ises, and seeks to com pel 
them to sell in accordance with a knowl- 
edge obtained by an examination of Mr. 
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Jan. 22, 1886. THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
BISHOP POTTER ON RELIGIOUS | poor, to live alone, to obey a fixed rule (or FINANCIAL. 


Assistant-Bishop H. C. Potter has writ- 
ten a letter thoroughly explaining and 
ably defending his position in regard to 
the admission of Mr. Huntington to the 
** Order of the Holy Cross.” It is in re- 
ply to a letter from Bishop Lee, expressing 
‘astonishment and distress” at that act. 
We give the main portions below : 

‘*Nzw Yorx, December 15, 1884. 
** My Dear Presiding Bishop: 

*“*T have your letter of the 11th, and am 
sincerely pained to learn from it that any 
act of mine should have been to you the oc- 
casion of alarm and distress. 

‘*The ceremony to which you refer was 
not in more than one particular such as 
commended itself to my taste or judgment, 
but in inferring from it ‘my sanction of the 
whole monastic system’ you are, [ think, 
reading into it more than is warranted by 
the facts. 

“A young man took a vow of celibacy, 
poverty, and obedience to the rules of the 
society with which he united himself. It is, 
in substance, precisely the same vow that is 
taken by every woman who joins a sister- 
hood. Her obligations bind her to poverty, 
to a single life, and to obedience to the rules 
of the sisterhood. But sisterhoods haye re- 
ceived the implicit, if not explicit, recogni- 
tion and sanction of the Church in its highest 
missionary and legislative councils, and are 
‘to-day an established part of its machinery 
of service. I am unable to see that the right 
of sisterhoods to exist among us does not 
imply the same right in brotherhoods estab- 
lished for the same purposes. 

“ As to the history of religious orders, I 
am not ignorant; and as to their possibile 
dangers, I am sure I am not indifferent. 
That they became corrupt and scandalous 
during the pre-Reformation days is a fact 
not open to dispute. So did the Church 
itself. But the Church was reformed, while 
religious orders in England, on the other 
hand, were destroyed. On the theory that 
the Reformation was a finality (which is, I 
know, the theory, or rather the profound 
belief, of many earnest men), there is no ap- 
peal from this action, and there can be, it is 
assumed, no question as to its wisdom ; but 
I cannot say that, in my judgment, the 
Reformation was a finality. As to its enor- 
mous benefits to the Church and to human 
society, I am in no doubt at all, and I revere 
some of its leaders with a profound and 
grateful homage. But they were men; and 
the frailties and mistakes of men are seen in 
even the best things they did. The icono- 
clastic spirit, of which one may see a charac- 
teristic illustration in the west front of 
Exeter Cathedral, appears in sweeping 
and wholesale destructions and expulsions 
other than those connected with material 
structures. Perhaps the religious orders of 
that day did not deserve to be spared. Cer- 
tainly the so-called ‘contemplative orders,’ 
which claimed (as some of their successors 
still claim) to be known and designated as 
‘the religious,’ merited scanty forbearance 
in an age when multitudes were perishing 
while they themselves were chanting litantes, 
and spending their days in splendid religious 
‘functions,’ and over questions of uphol- 
stery and embroidery. 

‘But what is the situation in the case of 
the two young men who have been admitted 
to the brotherhood to which your letter 
refers? Here are, first, one young man, and 
then another, who feel profoundly moved by 
the condition of the godless thousands and 
tens of thousands who crowd our tepement- 
houses in New York. Do you know, my dear 
aod honored presiding Bishop, what a ten- 
ement-house in New York is? Do you know 


schools of poverty, misery, and almost in- 
evitable vice? Do you know that our own 
Church’s mission work has, thus far, but 
touched the fringe of this awful mass of sor- 
row and sin? Allthis these young men came 
to see and know by personal observation and 
actual contact. And then they said, and 
sald, as I believe rightly, ‘If we are to reach 
these people, we must first of all, live among 
them. It will not answer to have a home and 
interests elsewhere, and then to walk over to 
the mission chapel, and go about among the 
tenement-house population three or four 
times a week. If we are to get close to their 
hearts, we must get close to their lives. 
And then, too,’ they said, ‘if we are to 
do this work, we must strip like the gladiator 
for the fight. We must be disencumbered 
ot every tie and interest that can hinder or 
embarrass us, We must be willing to be 


selves wholly to this work. There was a 
time when our Master said, ‘ Carry neither 
purse nor scrip.’’ There was atime when 
his apostle said, “‘He that is unmarried 
careth for the things of the Lord, that he may 
please the Lord ;” and, again, ‘‘ Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit 
yonrselyes.’’ There was a time, in a word, 
when, in specia! exigency, men voluntarily 
took on them the soldier-life and the soldier- 
rule, turning their backs on home, and gain, 
and a self-directed life. It is such atime 
and such an exigency that confront us to 
day. Wedonot want the help of a brother- 
hood to retreat from the world, mere 
ly to coddle our own selfish souls, 
and call it sainthood; we want a rule 
and bond that that shall bind us toa 
hard task under sanctions the most august 
and urgent.’ 

** And so they tooktheir vow. I do notsee 
how they can be faulted unless all particular 
and special vows are wrong. It may be 
said that their baptismal and ordination vows 
aréenough. Butifaclergyman came to you 
(as, once and again, such a one has come to 
me) and said: ‘I am in danger from a tend- 
ency to intemperance. I want to take a 
vow of total abstinence. I want to take it 
with the moet solemn sanctions, in your 
presence, on my knees, with my hands on 
the Holy Bibie,’ would you refuse him? Is 
he not entitled to every such help so long as 
the thing which he vows is not in itself sin- 
ful or inconsistent with his Christian calling? 
And is poverty inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian calling? Is the unmarried state? Is 
obedience toa daily rule of work and prayer? 
To say that these things may be abused is to 
say what may be said of the Bible, or the 
sacraments, or any other means of grace. 
Prayer or church-going may be so indulged 
in as to lead to the neglect of daily duties 
and the most imperative obligations. But 
such an error is not the danger of our time, 
nor ig poverty, nor the surrender of the 
privileges and pleasures of married life, nor 
the surrender of the freedom of one’s own 
way. 

“* And if it is said that such vows are the set- 
ting up of a standard of piety not known to 
the Church, and the arrogating a superiority 
over otber Christian disciples, it is enough to 
say, on the one band, that there is no slightest 
assertion of such superiority ,and,on the other, 
that the threefold rule of this order of men 
only follows the accepted usage in regard to 
the threefold obligations of orders of women. 
It is, indeed, assumed, I understand, by those 
who criticise them, that the vows to which 
you refer are irrevocable, and this is regarded 
as an especial reason for protesting against 
them. If it were true, it would be. But 
they are not. .I should have declined to ad- 
minister such vows; and those which 1 did 
administer were explicitly acknowledged to be 
revocable, either at my own discretion or at 
the request of him who took them.”’ 

Bishop Potter proceeds to show that his 
act was ‘‘inp no sense episcopal,” being 
not a confirmation, ordination, or comse- 
cration, but simply the receiving of a 
promise ; that his individual act cannot, 
and ought not, to bind his bretbren, and 
that in being consecrated as a bishop he 
did not surrender his personal liberty of 
action. He then makes a touching refer- 
ence to his father, who, the writer says, 
“* had he lived on and into the new condi. 
tions and sore needs of our day, would 
have owned, I think, that an order of 
men, under obligations in no essential par- 
ticular different from those of orders of 
women, might do a John the Baptist's 
work, in hair shirt and leathern girdle, if 
need be, crying in the wilderness of a great 
city’s sin, that men should repent and 
open in their hearts a highway for their 
Lord !” 

Bishop Potter closes his letter by ex 
pressing his dislike to useless controverey, 
his willingness to submit to the judgment 
of his fathers and brethren in the Episco- 
pate, and his personal regard for. “7 cor- 
respondent. 


An exchange, commenting on the fact 
that the Rutland “‘ Herald” is printed on 
strong and tough paper, made entirely of 
sawdust, shavings, chips, bark, and refuse 
of saw-mills, says: “Lota of papers 
campaiga were made up of 


improvement reported in the earnings 
of the Northwestern roads, especially 
Chicago & Alton, Chicago & North- 
western, Toledo, Wabash & Pacific, 
and Chicago & Omaha lines, since the com- 
mencement of the new year. This im- 
provement has for its basis the move 
mentof corn. The Wabast, it is reported, 
is very short of grain cars, sn‘ has really 
more to do in the transportation of cereals 
than it can conveniently handle. This 
latter road, it is understood, is arranging 
its finances with the foreign general 
mortgage bondholders, preparatory to a 
reorganization; the President of the 
company, Mr. Joy, has gone abroad the 
second time to adjust all differences 
between interesis existing with reference 
to the proposed scheme, and it is generally 
believed that the parties in interest will 
come to an agreement substantially on 
the basis proposed. The main line bonds, 
and the St. Louis divisions and the Chi- 
cago divisions, together with the bonds of 
other branches of the system, have been 
taken care of in their interest accounts, in 
accordance with the order of the court 
which appointed the receiver, which 


on all parts of the line earning its fixed 
charges should receive interest. 


when made, will be on a sound basis, 
and one which will probably be equal to 
any general conditions it may have to 
encounter in the future. The failures 
this week are incidents in the general state 
of things, and, while disappointing, do not 


improvement. The suspension of Oliver 
& Company at Pittsburg will not cur- 
tall or embarrass the fron trade in any 
way, as they will probably continue to 
work their manufactories as before on an 
extension with their creditors. The stop- 
page of the firm of John J. Cisco & Sons 
was the result of unfortunate investments 
of years ago, and cannot be attributed to 
present influences. Neither of these con- 
cerns were in any way directly connected 
in stock transactions, and only affected the 


various branches of trade, judging from 
the aggregate of clearances this week as 
compared with the corresponding week 
a year ago, are improving, exhibiting 
figures favorable toa better tone and more 


‘Financial Chronicle” of this week re- 
flect a surprisingly favorable condition 
of traffic, for, notwithstanding the much 
lower rates for both freight and passengers 
this year than last, the gross earnings of 
sixty-nine railways for the time named 


month of 1888, the difference being 
insignificant. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that net earnings, owing to 
the uniform decrease in expenses, are 
larger, in proportion, than last year. 
These earnings reflect a heavy increase in 
transportation, though as yet they do not 
reflect the transportation of the corn crop 
to any extent, as that does not move much 
till after the commencement of the new 
year. We have heretofore dwelt on the 
heavy exports, and we are assured that the 
balance in our favor of exports over im- 
ports for December, though not yet re- 
ported by the Bureau of Statistics, will 
surpass our estimate and may mount up to 
forty-five or fifty million dollars; while 
for January, thus far, imports continue to 
show lightly, and exports are larger ; the 
past week’s returns of the latter are over 
$8,000,000 from this port, which is beyond 
any figures forcorresponding periods, we 
believe, in five years, The activity in the 


prices, continues; this better price for 
wheat, if notcarried to excess, is a prime 
thing for business just now, as it starts 
shipments from farmers all over the coun- 


was that as soon as possible the bonds| ‘ 


The reorganization of this company, | 


especially affect theapparent drift toward |. 


Wall Street markets by sympathy, The | 


confidence. The December returns for| | 
the earnings of railways made up by the| 


are equal, about, to those of the same| 


grain markets, and the improvement in| | 


, |try, who are sending their crops to teke|., 
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come, are making large shipments abroau. 


Corn, too, feels the improvement. We 
shall watch with interest this change in 
the tone of these markets 

The stock and bond markets are wor'x- 
ing steadily, with occasional set-backs ; 
they indicate a growing feeling of confi- 
dence in values, and promise better prices 
in the near future, notwithstanding the 
croakers. 

The coal trade is yet suffering under the 
uncertainty attending the settlement ot the 
combination for 1885 ; while the general 
passenger and freight traffic is demoral- 
ized between New York and Chicago be- 
cause of the West Shore and New York 


Central fight. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease .. $816,800 
Legal tenders, increase 1,815,500 
Deposits, increase... .......... 4,478,800 
Reserve, iIncrease.............. 8,504,400 


This leaves the surplus reserve about 
$51,000,000 now held by the New York City 
banks alone, while the country banks are 
equally loaded with a plethura of money 
belonging to depositors who dare not in- 
vest in anything for fear of the effect from 
the silver coinage. Money on call, one 
per cent. 


This Year 


our January Sale is special- 
ly interesting. Great bar- 
gains all through both our 
stores, Prices are lower 
than have ever been seen in 
this market or are likely to 
be seen again soon. Many~ 
things are too good for oy 
to miss, as 


22-inch Bonnet Black Merveilleux 
Silk at $1 per yard, never sold 
before for less than $ | 50. 
Ladies Lisle Thread Hose, evening 
shades, at 7 5C,, former price 
$2. 


House-keeping Goods, 
Linens, 
and a large assortment of 
New Embroideries, 


very cheap. 


Lord & Taylor. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
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THE PULPIT OF TO- DAY. 


‘“*The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred E. Rose, Westfield, 
N. ¥., the subscription price of which is 
$1.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication of 
Henry Ward KBeecher’s sermons, as 
formerly published in the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons from such renowned 
preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc., two of (Mr. Beecher's sermons each 
month. ‘* The Pulpit of To-Day’’ has a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation, 
and the addition of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons will undoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprictor weare enabled 
to offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and Pulpit of To-Day,’’. both 
papers together fo one address, one year, 
forthe sum of $3.50. 


— - 


Breakfast Cocoa, as a beverage, is univer- 


be one that saves money. That may 
sound rough, but it’s God’s truth. Get 
up a coupler that doesn’t cost much more 
than a link anda pin and doesn't lose 
pios, and youll have ‘cm. Let me tell 
you why. The average loss of pins is 
five a year to each freight-car. Boys 
steal ‘em for junk, and they get lostina 
hundred ways. Pins cost sixty cents 
each ; that’s $38 acarper year. There are 
nearly 1,000,000 freight-cars in this coun- 
try. That's $3,000,000 worth of pins lost 
every year. Looks big, don't it? Well, 
knock off a third for pins that are recov- 
ered, and you still have a sum worth sav- 
ing. Show the railroads a self-coupler 
that doesn't cost more than $5 at the most, 
and saves pins, and the brakeman will get 
a better show for his jife than seven 
chances in — 


AMUSEMENTS. 

In an article on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to popularamusements, in the last 
‘‘Century,” the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den gives the following general princi- 
ples, by which each may determine 


To conclude that the smallest room in 
the house is large enough to sleep in. 

To think that the more a person cats the 
bealthier and stronger he will become. 

To take off proper clothing out of season 
because you have become heated. 

To imagine that if a little work or exer- 
cise is good, violent and prolonged exer- 
cise is better. 

To think that any nostrur or patent 
medicine is a specific for all diseases ficsh 
is heir to. 

To go to bed at midnight and rise at 
day-break, and imagine that every hour 
taken from sicep is an hour gained. 

To belleve that children can do as much 
as grown people, and that the more hours 
they study the more they can learn. 

To eat as if you only had a minute to 


finish the meal in, or to eat without appe- 
tite, or continue after it has been satistied, 
merely to satisfy the taste. 

To imagine that whatever remedy causes 
one to feel immediately better—as alco- 
holic stimulants—is good for the system, 
without regard to after effects. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION. 


With few exceptions, the first effects of the new 


Rheumatism 


It ts aneatablished fact that Hood's Sarsaparilia ha 
proven an invaluable remedy in many severe cases 
of rheumatism, effecting remarkable cures by its 
powerful action in correcting the acidity of the 
blood, which is the cause of the disease, and puri 
fying and enriching the vita! fluid. 

It te certainly fair to assume that what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has done for others it will do for you 
Therefore, if you suffer the pains and aches of rheu. 
matiam, give this potent remedy a fair trial. 


A Perfect Cure 


“I was troubled very much with rheumatism tin 
my hips, ankles, and wrists. | could hardly walk, 
and was confined to my bed a good deal of the 
time. Keing recommended to try Hood's Sarsa 
parilla, I took four bottles, and am perfectly well. 
I cheerfully recommend Hood's Sarsapariila as one 
of the best blood purifiers in the world.”—W. F. 
Woop, Blooutington, UL 


‘‘For Twenty Years 


Ihave been aMicted with rheumatism. Before 18 
I found no relief, but grew worse. I then began 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilia, and it did me more good 
then all the other medicine I ever had.”—H. T. Bat 
com, Shirley, Masa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. [Pre- 
pared only by C. l. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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getkilled. Some day the poor boy is help- 
ing make up a long train. He's two hun- 
dred yards away from theengine. There’s 
the conductor on top of the train passing 
signals with his hands to the engineer. 


‘General, there is money in that bill, and 
you may as well get some of it. I can get 
you $500 for voting for it.’ The General, 
knowing that moral indignation would be 
wasted, and also that the offer, from 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &t., New York. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for where’ 
L 


The cngineer don't want to kill anybody, | Jimmy’s standpoint, was made in pure WARRANTED. 
he of the | friendship, simply said: ‘ You ought not VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinacti, 
4 train, and it’s hard to tell by the motions | to talk to me in that way, and since you nt 
, : of a man’s hands just how much more to | say they are using money to pass the bill MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
f- back. The brakeman gets in between the | [ shall vote against it.’ a3 Chimes for Charches, ia 


cars, holding a pin in one band and wait- 
ing to lift the link with the other. Along 
comes the train like the hammers of hades;° 
ths draw-bar gives way, retreats clear to 
the head, or the brakeman loses his foot- 
ing in the shock. They carry him home, 
tell his folks that Johnny got killed on the 
road, and get another brakeman. Then 
in the winter there's ice and snow on top 
of the cars. Everything is slippery, and 
it’s awful easy to miss a step and go down 
between the cars. Overhead, bridges break 
a good many heads, too. It's dangerous 
work, and we get paid $1.85 for ten hours’ 
work. It costs a brakeman $30 a year for 
$1,600 life insurance— about six times 


“* All right,’ said Jimmy; ‘ the other 
side are using money, too, and I can get 
you $500 from them,’ 

‘*Then the Gencral was angry, and he 
said: ‘If both sides are using money I 
won't vote on the bill at all.’ 

That's better still,’ said Jimmy ; ‘I'll 
get you $1,000 for not voting either way.’ 

‘* The General did not tell me how the 
interview ended, but it appeared to me 
that the only escape from the dilemma 
was to resign and go home. It was evi- 
dent that the General's volte might have 
been sold to anybody simple cnough to 
purchase it without his knowing teh 
about the matter.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


Queen Elizabeth is thought to have 
maintained her immense wardrobe from 
the New Year's contributions of her lov- 
ing subjects ; and as she is said never to 
bave worn 4 dress twice, it may be imag 
ined what they and her jewels, etc., 
amounted to. It appears that ‘‘all the peers 
and peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, 
the chief officers of state, and several of 
the queen's household servants, down so 
her apothecaries, master cook, and sergeant 
of pastry, etc., gave New Year's gifts to 
her Majesty, consisting in general either 
of a sum of money. jewels, trinkets, or 
wearlng apparel. From her household and 
tradespeople she also received a great 
variety of presents, and always made gifts 
in return, though of far less value than 
those she received. Down to James II. the 
monarchs continued to receive and give pre- 
sents, At present, the court custom, it is 
said, has «i windled down to the placing of a 
crown piece under the dinner plates of the 
two chaplains in wailing at court on New 
Year's Day.” Gloves were more expen- 
sive in olden times, and money given in 
lieu of them was called ‘‘ glove money.” 
It is said Sir Thomas More, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, decreed in favor of a Mrs. Crocker 
against Lord Arundel. On the following 
New Year's Day, in token of her gratitude, 
she presented Sir Thomas with a pair of 
gloves containing forty angels. ‘‘ It would 
be against good manners,” said the Chan. 
cellor, ‘‘ to forsake a gentlewoman’s New 
Year's gift, and I acceptthe gloves. Their 
lining you will please bestow otherwise.” 

Pins, or gold and jeweled skewers, were 
also popular New Year's gifts ; and from 
the money given for that purpose arose the 
phrase ‘‘ pin-money,” as applied strictly 
for personal enjoyment. With us, and of 
late years, gift-making is more generally 
confined to Christmas, and calling on New 
Year's Day. It wascustomary, however, 
not very many years ago, in France as 
well as here, for gentlemen in calling to 
carry with them cornucopias or pack. 
ages of bonbonsto present to the ladies with 
a ‘‘Happy New Year ;” and, for some es- 
pecial favorite, to hide among the sugar 
plums a little trinket of value.—[The 
Churchman. 


HOW WASHINGTON LOOKED. 


The following personal description of 
the ‘‘ Father of his country ” was written 
in 1811 by David Ackerson, of South 
Carolina, to his son William. It has 
lately been published for the first time: 

“In the first place, you should know 
that Washington was not what the ladies 
call a pretty man. Itseems that fate has des- 
tined handsome men for other purposes 
than heroic endeavor. But in military 
costume he was a splendid figure, such as 
would impress the memory ever after- 
ward. The first time I was ever brought 
into contact with the great hero was three 
days before the crossing of the Delaware, 
as I have related to you before. It was 
under most unfavorable circumstances, as 
the weather was bitterly cold and a fierce 
wind was blowing. Washington had a 
large, thick noee, and it was very red on 
that day, giving me the impression that he 
was not so moderate in the use of liquors 
as he was supposed to be. I found after- 
ward that this was a peculiarity. His 
nose was apt to turn scarlet in a cold wind. 
He was standing near a small camp fire, 
evidently lost in thought, and making no 
effort to keep warm. He seemed six feet 
and ahalf in height, and was erect as an 
Indian, and did not fora moment relax 
from a military attitude. Washington's |s 
exact height was six feet two inches in his 
boots. He was then a little lame from 
striking his knee against a tree. His eye 
was 80 gray that it looked almost white, 
and he had a troubled look on his 
colorless face. Hehad aplece of woolen 
tied around his throat, and was 
quite hoarse. Perhaps the throat trouble 
from which he finally died had its 
origin about then. Washington’s boots 
Were enormous. They were No. 18. 


| His ordinary walking shoes were No. 


11. His hands were Jarge in proportion, 


and he could not buy a glove to fit him, 
and he had to have his gloves made to 
order. His mouth was his strony feature, 


On that day they were compressed so 
closely as to be painful to look at, At 


there was no surplus flesh about him. He 


of his great was onary where.’ 


COULDN’ T AFFORD IT. 


The ‘Christian at Work” telis this 
story: ‘‘ Mr. Sage is a habitual churcr- 
goer, and he attended a well-known Pres. 
byterian church on Fifth Avenue tor 
several months. Ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury Bristow occupied the pew 
directly behind that of Mr. Sage, and he, 
as well as others, had observed that Mr. 
Sage’s invariable custom was to drop a 
quarter of a dollar into the contribution. 
box. One Sunday the preacher made 
an unusually earnest and alfectiog appeal 
for aid for some needy Christian object, 
and many members of the congregation 
who were wont to drop silver coins into 
the box put in greenbacks instead. Mr. 
Bristow, it is alleged, leaned forward, and 
whispered: ‘I say, Sage, I will raise the 
usual gift to a dollar to-day, if you will.’ 
The millionaire at first nodded his head, 
as if consenting to the proposition, Then, 
parily turning round, he said: ‘No, I 
can't give a dollar. Ill go fifty cents. I'd 
like to be generous, but I've got a half a 
million dollars io the bank that is not 
earning me a cent.’ 


THE LIGHTNING CASH-BOY. 
A white and tottering old man leaned 


mas toy store. 

A middle-aged man, streaked with gray, 
approached him. 

** Ah,” said the old man, extending his 
wrinkled hand, ‘‘ it seems to me I have 
seen your face somewhere before.” 

‘* Are you the spruce young man who 
bought twenty-seven cents’ worth of goods 
here and had three cents change coming 
to you ?” 

‘‘lam he who was the spruce young 
man,” replied the white old man. 

‘‘I thought so,” said the middle-aged 
man. Here your change. lam the 
cash: boy.” 

‘Ah, I did not expect you back so 
soon,” and the old man hobbled out.— 
[Chicago News. 


A CELESTIAL JOKE. 
The love of fun is not unknown among 
the serious looking Celestials who during 
the last few years have been collecting in 


storekeeper, wishing to advertise his articles 
in the Chinese language, engaged a Celestial 


that it would be a very enticing onc. 

It did not answer his expectations, 
however, for the only preceptible effect it. 
had on “the relations of the sun aod | 
moon,” as the Chinese term themselves, | 
was to excite a grin of the broadest dimen- 
sions. At length the storckeeper, by a con- 
siderable bribe, obtained a translation 
in English of the advertisement, and — 
found it to be as follows: *‘ Don’t buy 


(Eng. )Times. 


The important 
the value of the .— and greatly increase the 
trong lead which it maintains over all competitors. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


his lips being always tightly compressed. | 


that time he weighed 200 pounds, and | 


was tremendously muscled, and the fame | 


against the five-cent counter in a Christ- | 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Aver's 


Sarsaparilla, and thousands thankfully 
ucknowledze its rood effects. Charles C. 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a 


humor, Which appeared on my face in 
pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. 1 consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.” 


judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in hercase. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the “German Ameri- 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 
I have been subject to chronie attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the co.amencement 
of spring. I have derived great benefit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


suparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
who finds a friend. But he is still more 
fortunate who discovers that he may 
eradicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
**Ayer’s Sarsapariila is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corrgborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
| Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): “My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
with scrofula,in its worst form. His case 
was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


some parts of our Australian colonies. A 


to paint him a sign, expecting, of course, | 


anything here ; storekeeper a rogue.’— | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
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